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FRENCH POLITICAL JOURNALISM. 


Histortans of the French Press 
invariably give to political journalism 
a starting point in the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century. It may 
seem presumptuous to question the 
accuracy of a date thus unanimously 
andauthoritatively accepted; but no 
evidence adduced to support the as- 
sumption of so remote an origin ap- 
pears adequately consistent. On 
the contrary, all the most pertinent 
facts which can be gathered to 
elucidate the question tend to 
strengthen the persuasion that it was 
during the excitement and licence 
which attended the death-throes of 
the old French Monarchy that the 
periodical political press of France 
entered upon areally conscious and 
active existence. This discrepancy 
is no doubt mainly referrible to a 
difference of weight or value given 
or expression “ political jour- 
na ne 

If the privilege conceded to a 
very limited number of periodicals 
to publish certain officially commu- 
nicated political news, and certain 


officially inspired political comments, 
suffices to raise such vehicles of 
official revelations to the dignified 
rank of political journals, then the 
earlier date is consistently accurate. 
But if freedom of choice and utter- 
ance—more or less permissively ex- 
pansive—is to be regarded as the 
chief life-giving element in the poli- 
tical journal, it would baffle the most 
ingeniously directed scrutiny to 
discover under the old régime any 
journal, presuming to affect political 
airs, in which there can be detected 
even the shadow of such freedom. 
If it be admitted, however, that 
in the periodical press of France, 
before the overthrow of the 
Monarchy, a political element 
existed at all, that element was as- 
suredly nothing more than the 
political journal in its embryonic 
state. During that quiescent 
condition it was surrounded by 
deleterious moral influences which 
imparted to it an indelible stain; 
whilst, under a “ Royalty tempered 
by pamphlets, andaliberty tempered 
19 
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by lettres de cachet,” the vast scope 
and power of its inherent capabilities 
could only be guessed at from an 
occasional timorously hazarded 
revelation. 

Born on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, the political journal sprang 
suddenly into precocious maturity. 
Utterly lacking the strengthening 
influences derived from the varied 
exercise incident ‘to progressive 
growth, it was impetuously urged 
to assume the infinitely intricate 
and onerous task of directing the 
French people towards the desired 
goal of political and social regene- 
ration. 

Before entering upon a brief 
description of the course and 
character of the French political 
journal, a retrospective glance at 
the barely perceptible indications 
which led up to that palpably 
striking course, and to that equally 
definite character, is needed, not 
only as strictly due prefatory 


knowledge, but as an act of justice. 
It was in the year 1631 that the 
earliest so-called exponent of French 


political journalism began its 
eareer. From its birth, onwards 
to the era of the Revolution, the 
Gazette, which appeared weekly, 
was the only journal recognised as 
the official organ of the Govern- 
ment, and the sole journal privileged 
to publish, under the immediate 
supervision of the constituted 
authorities, news or speculations of 
a political nature. It may be ad- 
mitted that at distant intervals two 
other journals essayed some timid 
attempts to dispute its shadowy 
political supremacy, the Mercure, 
which belongs to a late period of the 
seventeenth century, and the Jour- 
nal de Paris—the first French daily 
paper—which was not born until 
1777; but as such claims to con- 
sideration are utterly insignificant, 
these political rivals to the Gazette 
may be dismissed without further 
notice. High class polemics, in- 
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deed, whatever might be their 
direction, were regarded with 
suspicion and rarely tolerated. “A 
man born Christian and French- 
man,” says La Bruyére, “is very 
much embarrassed to know what 
to write about, seeing that the 
treatment of most great subjects 
is interdicted.”” The enterprising 
founder of the Gazette—a physician, 
named Renaudot—expressly, nay, 
emphatically confesses the political 
impotence of his journal. ‘Is it 
for me,” he exclaims, “to examine 
the acts of the Government? My 
pen is but the tracer of prescribed 
thoughts.” No greater political 
significance, therefore, can be ad- 
judged to the Gazette than to the 
acta diwurna—scraps of news which 
were permitted to circulate in 
Imperial Rome; orto the Foglietti 
(small news sheets), which were 
occasionally issued by the despotic 
rulers of Republican Venice. In 
the history of journalism, these 
Foglietti have thrust themselves 
into a position to which they are by 
no means entitled. They were 
merely notes of certain public 
events, selected and dictated by the 
Government, and were rarely per- 
mitted to circulate beyond a 
restricted official circle, and a select 
number of the aristocracy. The 
Conservateur of the Library of 
Saint-Mark, M. Valentinelli, to 
whom, through M. Hatin, the in- 
defatigable historian of the French 
press, we are indebted for our in- 
formation, declares that the Fogli- 
etti were issued in a manuscript 
form, and to that form they were 
restricted even to the fall of the 
Republic. They have, most un- 
authentically, but most persistently, 
served as materials for the con- 
struction of a Venetian newspaper 
called the Gazetta, a paper which is 
pointed to as the source of modern 
journalism—as the first representa- 
tive of the Fourth Estate. If, 
moreover, remoteness of origin 
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could influence our respect for the 
Fourth Estate, it is gratifying to 
learn that the Gazetta began its 
course in or about the year 1536. 
M. Valentinelli, however, exposes 
the fallacy of this extravagant 
supposition, and _ conclusively 
proves that no Venetian Gazeta 
existed until the year 1760. The 
discovery of the truth re-establishes 
consistency ; for it was surely a 
striking anomaly that a despotic 
state could legitimately claim 
priority in politicaljournalism. That 
riority is naturally and consistently 
ound where political liberty had 
first discovered a permanent resting- 
place. The Weekly Newes, which 
appeared in 1622, presents an in- 
contestable claim to rank as the 
earliest successful attempt to es- 
tablish a political periodical news- 
paper. To all appearance its im- 
portance was far inferior to that 
enjoyed by the Gazette; it had no 
official patronage, no eminent 
position, no European circulation, 
nor was it equal to the French 
journal in the variety and quality 
of its matter; but it possessed that 
which counterbalanced all such 
superiorities—the widest’ scope 
wherein to select its materials, and 
a freedom of political utterance, 
which, though little more than a 
feeble whisper, gave distinct promise 
of growing into influential and 
powerful tones. 

Struggling against a host of 
enemies, the Gazette secured a 
footing in existence, and was nursed 
into stability and importance, 
through the powerful aid, and the 
eager patronage, of Richelieu. 
That far-sighted statesman detected 
at once the numberless advantages 
which such an instrument of pub- 
licity might be made to subserve. 
In 1662, probably at the suggestion 
of Colbert, the Gazette was en- 
larged, and became a bi-weekly 
publication. Under the immediate 
personal despotism of Louis XIV., 
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the barely discernible reflected 
political light which had hitherto 
shone upon it suffered an entire 
eclipse. It was an epoch, indeed, 
of profound political darkness. 
Not until after the middle of the 
eighteenth century did politics— 
surreptitiously, and in the guise of a 
very primitive philanthropy—again 
become instinct with a little life. 
The prone journal, however, 
formed no element in this timid and 
fitful revival. It was under the 
more adventurous, but less directly 
hazardous form of pamphlets that 
the war against despotism was 
resumed. True, the Gazette— 
which in 1762 assumed the title of 
Gazette de France—was there with 
its budget of communicated political 
news; but such news was always 
meagre, often distorted, and not 
unfrequently altogether divested of 
truth. So it passed on its insub- 
stantial political path into the 
Revolution, and in 1792 became a 
daily paper. With a few words 
touching its succeeding history, we 
shall take leave of the only paper 
which presents any colourable 
pretext for the assumption that 
political journalism had a pre- 
revolutionary origin. The Gazette 
de France staggered through the 
Revolution and the Empire, re- 
peatedly changing both its name 
and its political aspect. At the 
Restoration it resumed its old 
position and title, and had the 
honour of being regarded with 
especial favour by Louis XVIII. 
Many were the light, gossiping 
anecdotes, many the extraordinary 
facts, which the King—who prided 
himself upon possessing consider- 
able literary ability—contributed to 
its columns. ‘There is, indeed, little 
improbability in the rumour that to 
Louis XVIII. is due the honour of 
having been the great inventor of 
the canard. Be this as it may, the 
Gazette de France, which from its 
birth had been—to use the expres- 
19—2 
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sion of Renaudot—“ the Journal 
of Kings,” when it was shorn of its 
exclusive privileges, very consis- 
tently subsided into a dignified, if 
somewhat dull, organ of the 
itimist party. 
ee orddonly called upon to take the 
van in the all-absorbing political 
controversies which ushered in the 
Revolution ; roused from a passive 
state, barely distinguishable from 
absolute unconsciousness,—from a 
lethargy passed in a corruptive and 
debilitating atmosphere,—into the 
most bracing and spirit-stirring 
regions of responsibility, there to 
have the reins of unlimited political 
initiation and disquisition thrust 
into its hands, to “ ride the whirl- 
‘wind, and direct the storm;” the 
political journal entered upon a 
course which justly claims to be 
regarded with a wide charity, and 
with no stinted measure of forbear- 
ance. The first distinctly inde- 
pendent step in political journalism 
was made by Brissot. In attempting 
to establish a paper called the 
Patriote Francais, the great 
Girondist over-estimated the in- 
fluence of moderate counsels at a 
time, and in a political crisis, pre- 
senting little else than extreme 
tendencies. His brief initial step 
was immediately followed by a 
crowd of journals hardly less 
ephemeral, and mostly advocating 
an equally temperate and an equally 
impracticable policy. Such con- 
ciliatory attempts, however, were 
precipitately forced toretreat before 
the onrush of irreconcilable pas- 
sions irritated at every aspect of 
moderation. On the one hand, 
there hurried to the front crowds 
of foul-mouthed and _ bloodthirsty 
papers, such as L’ Ami du Roi, and 
the Actes des Apétres, representing 
the most active partisans of the 
Monarchy and the Aristocracy: 
whilst, on the other hand, rushing 
with yet greater clamour, there 
appeared yet greater crowds of foul- 


mouthed and blood-thirsty papers, 
such as L’ Ami du Peuple, edited 
by Marat and the Pere Duchesne, 
edited by Hébert, advocating the 
rule of a populace brutalized by 
long neglect and cynical injustice. 
From May 1789 to May 1793,— 
“from the dawn of Liberty to the 
night of the Terror,”—there ap- 
red no less than a thousand 
journals, political or other, mostly 
dwarfs as well in merit as in size. 
A transition so sudden and so ex- 
treme—a leap from that pale poli- 
tical shadow, the Gazette de France, 
to that glaringly political firebrand 
LD’ Ami du Roi, or L’ Ami du Peuple 
—was sorely calculated to over- 
strain and derange a mental organi- 
zation possessing far firmer fibre 
than that of which the French 
could boast. Nor, in estimating 
the character of the Revolutionary 
publications, should the unre- 
strained immorality permitted to 
the Press under the old régime be 
lost sight of. It should be noted, 
moreover, that the representative 
journals just mentioned closely ap- 
proximate in the degree, if not in 
the quality, of their unbridled 
scurrility of language, and of their 
vociferous urgings to the shedding 
of blood. Marat and Hébert were 
no doubt demons of a very dark 
dye; but there were many indi- 
viduals among the most active sec- 
tion of the ultra- Royalists presenting 
a devilish aspect no less atrociously 
black. The latter have escaped the 
merited execration of the world, 
mainly because they failed to pluck 
from political contention the power 
to give practical effect to their 
diabolical instigations. The Roya- 
list journals were comparatively 
few, and their circulation very 
limited ; but they were notoriously 
the first to sully the infancy of 
French political journalism by gross 
impurity, violence, and outrageous 
invective. Their superiority in lite- 
rary ability serves but to heighten 
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such culpability. It was chiefly by 
ridicule and sarcasm that the writers 
in these papers sought to silence 
their redoubtable adversaries. The 
Actes des Apétres—a title which was 
meant to imply the acts of the 
apostles (leaders) of the Revolution 
—stavds foremost in this phase of 
French journalism, and may fairly 
be regarded as the prototype of 
modern political comic papers, such 
as the Corsaire, Figaro, Charivari, 
and, through them, of Punch and 
his numerous progeny. The fol- 
lowing verse from a poem upon the 
guillotine may serve to exemplify 
its unreprehensible aspect :— 


“ Guillotin, 
Médecin, 
Politique, 

Imagine un beau matin 
Que pendre est inhumaian 
Et peu patriotique. 
Aussitot 
Tl lui faut 
Un supplice 
Qui sans corde ni poteau 
Supprime de bourreau 
L’office.” 


Coarseness of language, wielded 
by those possessing little education 
and less literary taste, very logically 
sought the alliance of physical force, 
in order to contend successfully 
against similar grossness backed by 
intellectual ability. The advocates 
of Royalty were not answered, they 
were silenced. No doubt an equa- 
lity of political ignorance pervaded 
both parties; but then it must be 
admitted that the bad _ political 
arguments urged in L’Ams du Roi 
were based upon a real though 
rotten foundation, and to that ex- 
tent superior to similar argumenta- 
tion based upon plausible abstrac- 
tions, frothily yet savagely set forth 
in L’Ami du Peuple. Probably no 
journal was ever more obviously 
identified with its editor than L’ Ams 
du Peuple. Marat, as he stood 
vociferating political or social blas- 
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phemy before an appreciative audi- 
ence was rarely, we conjecture, 
absent from the imagination of his 
readers :— 


om Cet cil farouche, 

Ces muscles en convulsior, 

Les efforts que fait cette bouche, 
Hurlant l’assassinat et la destruction.” 


But the palm of popularity among 
this class of papers must be awarded 
to the Pére Duchesne, of which 
a million copies were sold in a few 
months. Marat was little more 
than sanguinary: Hébert was san- 
guinary and very foul: popular 
applause, therefore, or rather that. 
applause plus the money of the 
nee favoured the latter. 

he journalism of the Revolution. 
was not only politically inferior to. 
that of any subsequent period,—a 
very excusable inferiority,—but the 
absence of any high class literary 
ability was hardly less conspicuous. 
As if, however, to redeem from un- 
qualified reprehension and contempt 
this early stage of the political 
journal, there flashed among the 
vast seething mass of mediocrity 
one bright exception. The Vieur 
Cordelier far overtopped its thou- 
sand compeers. Its literary super- 
iority is incontestable : its political 
merit would be considered respect- 
able even at the presenttime. The 
moderate tone which it assumed, 
though far less pronounced than 
that which had characterized jour- 
nalism in the early days of the 
Revolution, proved that, in presence 
of a tyranny too gross and san- 
guinary to recognise shades of 
opinion, or degrees of punishment, 
the courage of its editor, Camille 
Desmoulins, was exceptionally 
meritorious; and if, instead of 
appearing in 1793, the Views Cor- 
delier had been published only a 
few months earlier, it might have 
averted from the Republic the doom 
towards which it was then hurrying. 
But moderation was a sin of the 
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deepest dye; and before the Vieux 
Cordelier had reached its tenth 
number, its fearless editor expiated 
his conspicuously criminal exhorta- 
tions to political temperance by 
being sent to the guillotine. At 
that time, indeed, the journalist 
was beset on all sides by the most 
dangerous pitfalls. “ The first num- 
ber of his paper might raise him 
to the dignity of a great citizen, the 
second degrade him to the level of 
the suspected, and the third prove 
him to be a traitor.” Liberty, 
whether applied to the political 
press or to political action of any 
kind whatever, was worse than a 
delusion and a snare, it was the 
greatest of the few distinctly recog- 
nised crimes. Under the old Mon- 
archy, the principal laws relating 
to the Press were instituted in 
1723, when D’ Aguesseau was Chan- 
cellor, and may be represented by 
three words—privilege, censorship, 
authorisation. The Republican 
government eagerly endowed the 
Press with liberty, which for a 
short time meant gross and impar- 
tially shared licence. To this per- 
fect toleration of unlimited invec- 
tive, there speedily followed licence 
in one direction only, deviations 
from which, though often imper- 
ceptible to the unspectacled judg- 
ment, infallibly led, with prompt 
directness, to the guillotine. The 
massacre of upwards of 800 journa- 
lists in the years 1793 and 1794 
sufficiently attests the marvellous 
vigilance, and the sensitively deli- 
cate critical faculty, by which the 
purity of the governmental political 
faith was maintained. It is but 
fair, however, to note that the 
Commune during its usurpation of 
power restrained in some measure 
this wholesale slaughter of journa- 
lists by decreeing that “ the presses, 
types, &e., belonging to the poi- 
soners of public opinion should be 
distributed among the patriotic 
printers.” 


The Directory was not less jea- 
lous of journalistic independence 
than had been the Republic, and 
was more systematically hostile to 
freedom of discussion. By the coup 
d@’état which it effected in 1797 (18 
Sructidor), it proscribed the pro- 
prietors and editors of thirty-five 
journals, and crushed within a nar- 
row compass the existing precarious 
liberty of the Press. The First 
Consul, more intensely antagonistic 
than either the Republic or the 
Directory to liberty of political 
thought, and more unscrupulously 
and cynically tyrannical, extin- 
guished what little freedom yet ap- 
pertained to the Press. In the year 
1800, out of eighty-six journals pub- 
lished in Paris, seventy-three were 
suppressed. Among the survivors 
there were but fourso-called political 
journals, —the Moniteur, the Journal 
de Paris,the Journal des Débats, and 
the Gazette de France,—and these 
were subjected to the rigid censor- 
ship of the sword. In no Depart- 
ment of France, except that of the 
Seine, was there permitted to exist 
more than one journal, and that 
was placed wholly at the mercy of 
the Préfet. Against the arbitrary 
action of Bonaparte in this respect, 
as against his tyranny generally, 
there was raised but a feeble and 
half-hearted protest. During the 
preceding ten years, Liberty, in all 
her chief aspects, had been abused, 
and especially had she been sub- 
jected to intemperate violence in 
the expression of political opinion. 
Reaction was therefore by no means 
surprising ; but surely it was un- 
warrantable that this bewildered 
and unhealthy retrogressive feeling 
should have been carried almost to 
the verge of thought-suicide. Ex- 
cept during the Hundred Days of ita 
death agony,—when the despicable 
tyrant of France, grovelling in du- 
plicity, betrayed his naturally craven 
spirit,—the Empire maintained and 


intensified this base gagging of the 
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Preas ; not satisfied with arresting 
political expression, but inhibiting 
any manifestation of life throughout 
all the higher realms of speculative 
thought. In one of hisearly essays, 
the late M. de Rémusat relates that 
on a certain occasion during the 
imperial régime some one accosted 
M. Siéyes with the question— 
“ What are you thinking about?” 
“‘I do not think,” replied the old 
metaphysician, disgusted and inti- 
midated. “ The same answer,” adds 
M. de Rémusat, ‘‘ would probably 
have been given by all the world. 
The human spirit has rarely been 
less proud of itself than during the 
Empire: a time when it was neces- 
sary to be either a soldier or a geo- 
metrician.” Upon this gross pro- 
hibition of visible intellectual 
action, this attempt of intoxicated 
tyranny to interdict even the mute 
exercise of thought, Lamartine 
speaks yet more forcibly: “ Napo- 
leon imposed silence on the Tri- 
bune, the censorship on the Press, 
and terror or adulation on writers ; 
by him thought was regarded as a 
supreme evil; he cursed it either 
written or spoken as a revolt of 
reason against fact.” The despot 
himself, with far more emphasis, 
confirms this damnatory evidence 
of his rabid hatred of mental free- 
dom in any form. The venom of 
his nature being excited by some 
incident which occurred in 1813, a 
time when the shadow of deserved 
destruction had begun to fall upon 
the Empire, he is reported to have 
given utterance to the following 
outburst of contemptible autocratic 
insolence. “... The band of idiots 
who sigh from the depths of the 
soul for the liberty of the Press, 
for the liberty of the Tribune, and 
who believe in the omnipotence of 
public opinion—well, then, listen 
to my absolute determination: As 
long as this sword hangs to my side, 
you shall have sone of the liberties 
for which you sigh.” 


To this dark night of journalism, 
this mental paralysis, succeeded a 
bright dawn infusing wisely tem- 
ee ee into all the varied 
ife of thought. So long had the 
French mind been locked in silence 
that in the wake of its regained 
liberty there followed all the 
charms of novelty. Speculations 
in philosophy and politics were 
new-found pleasures, and were 
eagerly demanded It was a con- 
juncture, indeed, highly propitious 
for the manifestation and develop- 
ment of high-class intelligences. 
Multitudinous have been the laws 
affecting the French Press ; a plen- 
tiful crop might be gathered under 
every régime ; but it must be con- 
fessed that the most equitable and 
the most liberal were those promul- 
gated during the Restoration. The 
Constitutional Charter solemnly af- 
firmed the liberty of the press: “The 
French have the right to publish 
their opinions, subject to the laws 
repressing the abuse of that 
liberty.” True, the censorship was 
fitfully imposed during the Restor- 
ation; but, upon the whole, the 
comparatively conspicuous liberality 
of the laws relating tothe Press — 
notably those passed in 1819—is 
unquestionable. The political jour- 
nals at once assumed a most signi- 
ficant influence ; becoming at times, 
indeed, so inflated with their sud- 
denly acquired importance as to 
affect a power co-ordinate with that 
of the State. A notable exemplifi- 
cation of this occurred on the fall 
of the Villéle ministry, a fall attri- 
butable in no small degree to the 
hostility of a cer‘ain portion of the 
press. Intimidated by the high- 
handed action of a power so diffi- 
cult to curb, the chief of the suc- 
ceeding cabinet, M. de Martignac, 
and even the King himself, per- 
ceived the importance of securing 
the assistance of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, so powerful a friend and so 
dangerous an enemy. Charles X. 
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had an interview with the editor, 
M. Bertin, and requested him 
to give his support to the new 
Ministry. “That Ministry,” re- 

lied M. Bertin, with an audacity 

ighly offensive to the king, “ that 
Ministry ; it is I who have made 
it: let it treat me fairly, otherwise 
I may overthrow it, even as I over- 
threw its predecessor.” 

The Journal des Débats, which, 
from the close of the last century 
to the present time, has maintained 
@ supremacy, more or less distin- 
guished, among French political 
journals, first saw the light, amidst 
a crowd of infant political sheets, in 
the year 1789. Ten years later it 
came into the possession of the 
brothers Francois and Louis Bertin, 
who, endowed with unparalleled 
talents for political journalism, 

laced it on an eminence where it 
as weathered almost unscathed 


the storms of many political revo- 


lutions. Once only, during the 
unmitigated tyranny of the Em- 
pire, was it rudely shaken. Al- 
though confining itself principally 
to literary and theatrical subjects,—- 
Geoffroy, the inventor of the feuil- 
leton, and the most distinguished 
journalistic writer of the time, 
being its chief contributor,—it was 
not considered sufficiently subser- 
vient to the gross impulses of ar- 
bitary will, and in 1311 Napoleon, 
with a dishonesty which did no dis- 
credit to his tyranny, forcibly dis- 
possessed the brothers Bertin of 
their journal ; and, appropriating a 
third of it to himself, distributed 
the remainder among those writers 
who had given satisfactory proofs 
of their unbounded obsequiousness 
to his interests. At the Restora- 
tion, the Journal des Débats be- 
came the leading political paper, 
and the chief organ of a party 
eschewing, on the one hand, the 
extreme Royalists, and, on the 
other, the Republicans and Im- 
perialists. With rare and short 
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intermissions, it was a warm ad- 
herent of the Government, until 
criminal reaction began to show 
itself under the Polignac ministry : 
then, indeed, lamenting the perilous 
position of the “unhappy king,” 
and of “ unhappy France,” it passed 
for a brief season into the ranks of 
the Opposition. But it was under 
the July monarchy that the Jour- 
nal des Débats, not only by its 
— as a semi-official organ, 
ut by its enterprise and intrinsic 
merits, obtained the greatest and 
broadest amount of influence. It 
was also much indebted for the 
high consideration which it enjoyed 
to the celebrity of its official 
writers, from M. de Fontanes to 
M. Villemain. Through the Revo- 
lution of 1848, through the Second 
Empire, onwards to the present 
time, it has maintained a character 
for political moderation and con- 
sistency unexampled in French 
journalism. It bas invariably pre- 
ferred facts to theories, political 
tangibilities to rigidly logical poli- 
tical aspirations; but it has ever 
been deficient in the higher emo- 
tions of generosity, and has rarely 
been known to emit a spark of 
enthusiasm: nevertheless, — we 
quote M. de Lamartine,—* it may 
boast a lot vouchsafed to few jour- 
nals: it has maintained itself for 
more than sixty years, and has 
become, as it were, a part of the 
history of France.” 

Throughout its very checkered 
career, the political journal can 
point to no more brilliant period 
than that which is measured by the 
July Monarchy. At the inaugura- 
tion of the reign of Louis-Philippe 
it attained the culminating point of 
its direct political power. For a 
few weeks, indeed, the Constitu- 
tionnel, which had been born with 
the Restoration, and had enjoyed a 
larger circulation, if not greater 
importance, than any other, journal, 
was the veritable ruler of Irance. 
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From that time the influence of 
the Press, though upon the whole 
it has increased and become widely 
diffused, has never again, through 
any individual journal, determined 
so directly the action of the Go- 
vernment. Political controversies 
degenerated into acrimonious dis- 
putes, and into more or less direct 
appeals to violence; until, in 1835, 
the criminal attempt of Fieschi 
caused the enactment of certain 
restrictions upon the action of the 
Press—the laws of September, as 
they are called—proposed by Thiers 
and Guizot, and combated by Royer- 
Collard and Lamartine. Incredible 
was the outcry raised against those 
laws; and yet they really contain 
nothing which can justly be said 
to militate against fair and healthy 
discussion: they left the liberty of 
the Press virtually intact. It must 
be admitted, however, that the 


Government of Louis Philippe was 


cursed with a morbid jealousy of 
the Press. The National, for in- 
stance, caused it perennial annoy- 
ance and anxiety; and yet that 
paper—the first number of which 
had appeared in the last year of 
the Restoration—was founded by 
Thiers, Mignet, and Carrel, men who 
cannot be said to have entertained 
very extreme opinions, It is true 
that at the Revolution Thiers and 
Mignet abandoned journalism, true 
that Carrel was more advanced in 
his political views than his late 
coadjutors, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by Armand Marrast, a yet 
more decided radical ; but in spite 
of this tendency towards Republic- 
anism, the conclunion seems inevita- 
ble, that the pertinacious hostility 
of the Government towards the 
National, though not, perhaps, alto- 
gether without plausible excuse, 
was ubjust and impolitic. Often 
indeed, the Monarchy of the Barri- 
cades assumed conservative airs 
strikingly inconsistent with its 
origiu. Jt chafed against any ex- 
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pression of divergent political opi- 
nions more pronounced than those 
which appeared in the Journal des 
Débats and the Presse,—papers 
which represented the conservative 
views of M. Guizot,—and those in 
the Constitutionnel and Siecle, the 
chief organs of the dynastic opposi- 
tion, aud mainly inspired by M. 
Thiers. The Réforme and the Dé- 
mocratie Pacifique, two papers 
which appeared towards the close 
of the period under consideration, 
the former representing the ex- 
treme radicalism of Ledru Rollin, 
and the latter having Victor Con- 
sidérant for its chief editor, urgent 
as they were for what they regarded 
as reforms, were seldom culpably 
aggressive, yet were they cluthed 
by the Government with unwar- 
rantable terrors, and treated with 
preposterous irascibility. 

The amazing increase in the cir- 
culation of political papers sensibly 
contributed to foster a dread of 
journalism on the part of the 
Government. In 1836, cheap poli- 
tical news was suddenly scattered 
profusely over France. The paper 
which inaugurated this era of poli- 
tical publicity was the Presse, 
created by M. Emile de Girardin, 
—the most enterprising and con- 
spicuous of French journalists,— 
and issued at a price exactly half 
that which customarily prevailed— 
forty francs a year instead of eighty. 
In a few months its circulation in- 
creased from ten thousand to double 
that number. The innovation was 
ineffectually resisted; but it was 
the means of dragging the political 
journal within the scope of great 
and manifold deteriorating influ- 
ences. For instance, the feuilleton, 
which occupied most of the non- 
— ai of the journal, had 
nitherto been mainly devoted to 
literature and philosophy ; to specu- 
lations such as those of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, and Lamennais ;— 
it was now, in great part, to be 
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transformed into the roman-feuille- 
ton, and occupied by the enervating 
and demoralizing effusions of a 
crowd of novelists. Invited by 
M. de Girardin and M. Véron to 
accept sixty-four thousand francs 
a year for his services, M. Dumas 
became the leader in this “ roman- 
tic” invasion of the political jour- 
nal. No writer could present 
better qualifications for consum- 
mating such a change: for what- 
ever may be theamount of authority 
due to the following anecdote, there 
can be no doubt as to its verisimi- 
litude :— 

“Are you aware, my dear Du- 
mas,” inquired a friend of the 
great novelist, ‘“‘what Lamartine 
says of you?” 

“No, indeed! What can he 
have to say of me, ce bon Lamar- 
tine?” 

“That you are the King of 
Blague.” 

“Ah! truly! Well, then, tell 
him that if Iam the King of 
Blague, he is its angel.” 

Dumas also engaged to furnish 
the Siécle with one hundred thou- 
sand lines a year, at the rate of a 
franc and a half a line: thus was 
the political journal degraded and 
popularized. 

The Revolution of 1848, imitat- 
ing its great predecessor of ’89, 
emancipated the Press from all 
restraint. Strikingly analogous 
were the consequences: the licence 
and violence of discussion, whether 
printed or oral, which had spread 
their malign influence over the 
whole course of the first Republic, 
were repeated and caricatured dur- 
ing the political changes which im- 
mediately succeeded the disastrous 
collapse of the July Monarchy, and 
were overtaken by similar but more 
rapid repression. The Pére Duchesne, 
T’Ami du Peuple, and many other 
journalistic offspring of the elder 
Revolution were resuscitated. From 
one printing establishment alone 
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there issued three hundred news- 
papers,the political portion of which 
derived its inspiration chiefly from 
men cursed with political opinions 
more or less distempered. Too 
violent to last, the delirium was 
fortunately allayed at the end of a 
few months by the timely sword of 
Cavaignac. Well would it have 
been for the French Press, and per- 
haps for France herself, if the 
wholesomely repressive rule of the 
high-minded General had been 
wisely seconded and confirmed. 
But in France political extremes 
are seldom far asunder. The 
severely varied political experience 
of half a century had brought no 
accession of political wisdom. Not 
that the national character is, to 
any destructive extent, averse to 
moderation; but that the national 
leaders have almost invariably been 
selfish, unprincipled, and, as a 
natural consequence, unpatriotic. 
Again France and her delinquent 
Press passed under the yoke of a 
Bonaparte. For a moment, indeed, 
the retreating shadow of the Re- 
public stayed the hand of tyranny: 
but the stealthy President, whilst 
revolving in his shallow, though 
infinitely wily, mind dark schemes 
of selfishness,—schemes which had 
no chance of fulfilment save through 
the agency of foul dishonour and 
treachery, — perceived the advan- 
tage of gradually subjecting the 
Press to State control. A law pro- 
mulgated in 1850 permitted no 
article, whether on politics, or any 
other high-class subject, to appear 
in any publication unless signed by 
the writer. This enactment was a 
master-stroke of political cunning 
on the part of the President of the 
Republic ; for assuredly no sinister 
wound was ever inflicted upon the 
Press which tended more effectually 
to cripple its independence and im- 
portance. In the same year the 
stamp duty was re-imposed ; and in 
February, 1852, a decree was issued 
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which completely paralyzed all free- 
dom of action in the Press, and 
effectually placed every journal in 
the crafty Saouine of the nascent 
Empire. In spite of frequent for- 
mal—really Jesuitical and cynical 
—assurances on the part of the 
Government that the discussion of 
political and other high-class ques- 
tions was, within certain limits, 
freely permitted, the Press suffered 
far more deplorable injury during 
the Second Empire than during the 
First. Under the latter, when not 
peremptorily silenced by the irre- 
sistible action of brute force, it was 
either openly compelled to speak in 
a prescribed tone, or unequivocally 
tampered with—evils overwhelm- 
ing, no doubt, but temporary: 
under the former, it was systemati- 
cally enfeebled, demoralized and 
emasculated—evils stealthily effect- 
ing a permanent lodgement in the 
very heart and soul of the Press. 
The system of avertissements, in- 
vented by Persigny,—a faithful 
and sagacious tool of the late Em- 
peror,—was, under able manipula- 
tion, exquisitely adapted either to 
twist journals into a groove more 
or less favourable to the Govern- 
ment, or significantly to insinuate 
the propriety of at least tacit ac- 
quiescence in any course or mea- 
sure suggested by imperial wisdom. 
Préfets, when condemning political 
criticism too shadowy for precise 
definition, usually fell back on the 
stereotyped formula that such criti- 
cism tended “to weaken the prin- 
ciple of authority.” A “ principle 
of authority” starting at mere sha- 
dows must surely have been mor- 
bidly conscious of its instability. 
In spite, however, of this not very 
equivocal soothing gagging system, 
the Government almost invariably 
accompanied an avertissement by 
profuse professions of anxiety for 
the liberty of the Press—a liberty 
which could only be interpreted 
thus :— 
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* Parlez; mais observez d'étre de notre 
avis.” 

The history of the political jour- 
nal, under such high and powerful 
hypocritical patronage, was too con- 
strainedly uniform in its mild in- 
significance to present any notice- 
able aspect # but among the non- 
political journals there were a few 
which possessed considerable merit 
and popularity; and, though di- 
verging from the strict course pre- 
scribed by our subject, we are 
tempted to take a passing notice of 
the most prominent of these publi- 
cations—the Figaro. Founded in 
1826, under no very brilliant 
auspices, the Figaro fluctuated 
through various weak stages until, 
in 1854, under the editorship of M. 
de Villemessant, it became con- 
spicuously successful. The chief 
causes which contribute to sustain 
its popularity are probably—in the 
estimation of its editor, certainly 
—the independence of its criticism 
and the liberal remuneration which 
it affords to its contributors: to 
which may be added its well-spiced 
and not overscrupulous gossip. 
“Nothing,” says M. de Villemes- 
sant, “ is dearer than a bad article”’ 
—a truth which the editorial mind 
finds very hard to digest. The 
liberality of Figaro was neverthe- 
less constrainedly contagious; and 
French journalists owe M. de Ville- 
messant a deep debt of gratitude. 
Discreetly citing a somewhat an- 
cient example, the editor of Figaro 
assures us that, in the early years 
of the reign of Louis-Philippe, M. 
Guinot, a leading contributor to 
the Siecle, which occupied a fore- 
most place among journals, was 
paid three hundred francs a month, 
a sum which such a man, in sucha 
position, would now regard with 
contempt. M. de Villemessant dis- 
covered that this parsimonious 
practice was based upon very erron- 
eous notions of economy, and, 
with no unseemly vanity, he might 
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say, “ nous avons chanyé tout cela.” 
As a proof, though certainly not an 
average one, he could point to the 
fact that Rochefort, who was on 
the staff of Figaro, from which be 
drew eighteen thousand francs a 
year, was seduced to desert his post 
by an offer from the Soleil of 
twenty-four thousand francs a year. 
It should be observed—not as ex- 
cusing, but as somewhat palliating, 
this semi-legitimate seduction on 
the part of the Soleil—that the 
editor of Figaro had formerly in- 
duced Rochefort, by the attraction 
of a brilliant promise, to secede 
from the Charivari, which had been 
doling out to him the very meagre 
stipend of one hundred and fifty 
francs a month. The future noto- 
rious editor of the Lanterne was, no 
doubt, a writer for whom the 
editors of certain light publications 
would very naturally contend. His 
facility of composition was remark- 
able, and no less remirkable was 
the imperturbability wh ch he dis- 
played when writing. “I saw him 
one day,” says M. de Villenessant, 
‘*at the Cafe de l'Ambigu, where he 
occasionally prepared his contribu- 
tions for the Figaro, writing an 
article at the coruer of the billiard 
table. Players came and desired him 
to move— One line,’ replied Roche- 
fort, ‘and I shall have finished!’ ” 

The collapse of the Second Em- 
pire restored freedom to the Press. 
This emancipation—naturally  in- 
volved in the attempt to found a 
Republic—was not followed by the 
exaggeration of political action, or 
the extravagancies of journalistic 
discussion, which had precipitated 
the destruction of similar efforts in 
the past. At the general election 
which ushered in the late 
Assembly, the chief, if not the 
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sole, thought in the mind of every 
elector was directed to the further- 
ance of an equitable peace between 
France and Germany: home politics 
were in abeyance. The deputies 
elected under.such an all-absorbing 
influence—an influence entirely 
dissociated from party politics— 
proved more monarchical than the 
nation had either anticipated or 
desired. This reactionary character 
of the Assembly allayed the 
dangerous ardour of the es and 
unwittingly served the Republic: 
it checked disastrous violence of 
discussion between warring journals, 
and rendered possible the advent of 
political moderation. 
Though the present Press Laws* 
afford less well-defined and well- 
balanced liberty than those which 
existed under the Restoration and 
the July Monarchy, it may be fairly 
asserted—in spite of frequent 
affirmations to the contrary—that 
they hamper but little the action of 
rudent and decorous discussion. 
hat they may, indeed, be made to 
bear a very liberal interpretation, a 
glance at the spirit of current 
French journalism will afford ample 
evidence. What journalistic politi- 
cal writing, for instance, can excel 
in wit and epigram, in effective 
response, if not in effective argu- 
ment, that in the Di«-neuviéme 
Siecle? M. Edmond About, the 
present editor of that paper, cer- 
tainly takes full advantage of the 
restricted liberty vouchsafed to the 
Press. Strange, that the eminently 
successful author of works such as 
“ Le Roi des Montagnes,”’ and “Le 
Nez d’un Notaire,” should incon- 
tinently seat himself in an editorial 
chair! The successful act shows 
how incomparably versatile must be 
that intellect which can acquit it- 
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self with scarcely less lustre in the 
rugged and dangerous arena of 
political controversy than in the 
flowery paths of romance! The 
Republicanism of the Dix-neuvitme 
Siecle presents the lively ardour and 
spirit of its editor; yet it shows a 
laudable absence of violent lan- 
guage, and, what is more remark- 
able, trenches but rarely upon the 
impracticable. The Zemps, which 
dates from the closing years of the 
‘Restoration, follows with firmer, if 
not with such attractive, footsteps a 
political course parallel with that 
marked out by the Dix-neuviéme 
Siecle. More decidedly, though less 
brilliantly, republican than the paper 
edited by M. About, the République 
Frangaise holds also a conspicuous 

lace in current French journalism. 

ts editor, M. Challemel-Lacour, 
participatesin the political principles 
and aspirations of M. Gambetta. 
The Rappel displays yet stronger 
tendencies to radical Republicanism, 
and, through M. Auguste Vacquerie, 
and its other editors, maintains with 
consistent clamour the stirring 
title it has assumed. 

Casting a glance in a less per- 
turbed and less rigidly determinate 
direction, there appear the Moniteur 
Dniversel, which possesses im- 
portance as a semi-official journal, 
as a representative of the moderate 
Republicans, and as holding a high 
position amoug the best informed 
papers; the Bien Public, devoted 
to the policy of M. Theirs; and— 
reappearing here for a moment 
amidst the ranks of moderation— 
the Journal des Débats is as con- 
spicuous as heretofore for its 
ability; its most widely known 
contributor, M. John Lemoinne, 
an exceptionally dispassionate, 
unprejudiced, and judicious jour- 
nalist, admirably representing 
the distinctive spirit by which 
it is usually pervaded. Disre- 
garding — parily from want of 
space, and partly because little pro- 
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fitable—other Republican journals, 
we may note, befure passing on- 
wards, a recent convert to Re- 
publicanism, the Presse, which is 
affirmed to be the organ of the 
President of the Republic, and 
therefore a mere republican shadow, 
so mildly imbued, indeed, with its 
new political faith that we are 
brought without effort to the con- 
fines of Monarchism. 

The chief of the Bonapartist 
journals, the Pays, is less dis- 
tinguished for literary ability than 
for energy and bold assertiveness of 
character. It was formerly edited by 
M. Granier de Cassagnace, an ultra- 
Imperialist, who favoured with 
fierce frankness every movement 
which tended to tighten the reins of 
the late Imperial despotism. His 
son, M. Paul de Cassagnac, suc- 
ceeded to the editorship of the 
Pays, and, in the vigour of his 
Imperialism, in the broad phrase- 
ology of his invective, worthily 
emulates his father. With the ex- 
ception of the Ordre, edited by M. 
Dugné de la Fauconnerie, there 
appears, amidst the Bonapartist 
section of the Parisian Press, no 
other journal of sufficient notoriety 
to claim mention. 

Though somewhat exaggerated 
and fanatical in its political and 
clerical views, the Monde may be 
regarded as the most authoritative 
representative of the Legitimist 
party. Then come the Frangais, 
which is inspired by the Duc de 
Broglie ; the Union, which, like the 
Monde, though to a greater extent, 
is a Clerical as well as a Legitimist 
organ; and—passing by other 
journals of less note than those we 
have mentioned—the Univers, 
founded in 1833. This paper, 
though it can hardly be considered 
as a perfectly accurate political re- 
flection of the old monarchical fac- 
tion, is indisputably, not only the 
chief clerical authority in France, but 
is pre-eminently the most accredited 
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Ultramontane journal on the Con- 
tinent. Its editor, M. Louis 
Veuillot, possesses a spirit armed 
with indomitable energy ; he is dis- 
tinguished for an elastic combative- 
ness so rapid and decided that, in 
the pleasurable excitement gene- 
rated by unceasing conflict with the 
numerous redoubtable enemies of 
absolutism, both lay and clerical, 
he becomes altogether insusceptible 
to the delicate monitions of Chris- 
tian charity, or to the mild protests 
of political moderation. He will 
listen to no compromise; and fear 
has no place in his mental constitu- 
tion. His controversial ability is 
of the highest order: he is a jour- 
nalistic gladiator whom few writers 
are either competent, or possess 
sufficient courage, to encounter: 
in fine, the retreating, yet ever-ag- 
gressive, spirit of Reaction, in all its 
mental and governmental modes, 
can boast of no more formidable 
and faithful champion. 

The French political press, in its 
broad general characteristics, pre- 
sents a remarkable uniformity of 
aspect throughout its whole career. 
It has never been the representative 
of the nation, but unceasingly the 
mouthpiece of parties. For this 
deficiency of comprehensive pa- 
triotism, this diversity of political 
views, the numerous _ colossal 
changes to which, in less than a 
century, the Government of France 
has been subjected, are very largely 
responsible. Men are not separated 
in politics by surmountable diffi- 
culties, but by impassable chasms. 
The most striking results of this 
division and petty concentration are 
to dwarf and lower the Press; to 
restrict within a narrow sphere the 
scope of its arguments, to disfigure 
it with all the distortions which ac- 
company the language of irrecon- 
cilable party warfare,and to weaken 
its legitimate share of importance 
and power in the conduct of public 
affairs. In home politics, the 
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Press is divided into groups, more 
or less numerously composed, each 
advocating a special form of govern- 
ment. These groups are them- 
selves sub-divided into hostile parts; 
thus weakening collective action, 
and imparting a confused aspect of 
antagonism to the entire political 
world. This hostile feeling, at 
least among the more well-defined 
groups, may be likened in intensity 
of bitterness to the theological 
rancour between different sects of 
religionists, or even to that between 
rival shades of the same sect. In 
foreign affairs there exist no such 
palpable divergences: preferences 
are not only far less contracted, far 
less distinctly defined, but, for the 
most part, seem to merge into a 
species of pale cosmopolitanism. 
In the one case, there result pas- 
sionate incompatibilities, and, in the 
other, vague outlines rarely capable 
of arousing more than a languid 
interest. These peculiarities tend 
to restrict the circulation of political 
journals: for no journal can hope 
to obtain a large circulation which 
is chained to narrow sympathies, 
and lacks the excitement of early 
and well-authenticated news. The 
circulation of the most popular 
French political journals is very con- 
siderably below that of even the high- 
priced London daily papers. This 
inferiority is, indeed, so striking as 
to leave the French journal no fair 
scope to compete either in size or 
appearance with its English con- 
temporaries. It also compels re- 
course to parsimonious, and there- 
fore tardy, means of obtaining re- 
ports of current events. A Parisian 
news agency furnishes, in great 
part, all that kind of intelligence 
which is usually supplied tp London 
journals through the costly medium 
of resident correspondents scat- 
tered over the world, and through 
the yet more custly channel of 
special correspondents. There are 
other causes which contribute to 
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this superiority in the circulation of 
English papers, one of the most 
important being the influence and 
power resulting from the imperson- 
ality, and therefore the more 
distinct ‘individuality, of English 
journals. By adhering to the 
practice of anonymity, the English 
paper concentrates upon itself 
every opinion, whether favourable 
or unfavourable, which its contents 
may elicit. In France, on the 


contrary, it is the writer and not 
the journal that holds the first 
place in the reader’s estimation. 


French Political Journalism, 
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Then, again, English papers freely 
record, and are often the means of 
redressing, individual grievances: 
French journals, though they may 
fairly be credited with displaying 
literary talents of a higher order, 
and with being less mercenary in 
their aims, than their English com- 
peers, have far less care for in- 
dividual grievances than for abstract 
speculations: — in a word, the 
English journals are eminently 
practical, the French as eminently 
theoretical. 

C. J Watts. 


THE MAIDEN’S GRIEF. 


Arrer ScHILLER. 


“ TxE oak wood rustles, 
The white clouds glide, 
The maiden’s seat 
Is the bank's green side. 


The fountain splashes with might, with might, 
And she sighs alone in the darkening night 
The eyes with tear drops glistening. 


“My heart, it is broken ! 
The world is poor. 
Desire has place 
On earth no more. 


Thou, Holy One, call thy child home to live 
I have tasted all joys that earth can give. 
I have lived, and I also have loved! 


“ The bitter tears run 
In their useless flow. 


The dead’s quiet slumbers 


Are not waked so! 


Yet what comforts and cleanses the sorrowing breast, 
And after Love's vanishéd sweetness gives rest, 
I, the heavenly one, will not deny thee.” 


* Let the tears run 
Tn their useless flow! 
The dead's placid slumbers 
Are not waked so ! 
But thecomfort most sweet to the sorrowing breast, 
After Love's vanished pleasures to lull back to rest, 
Is Love's bitter smarting and sorrow.”’ 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S., 


LL.D., M.P., &c., &c., &c. 


Dr. Lyox Pravrain is one of our most distinguished chemists, and he 
is not less distinguished as a constant and earnest advocate of social and 
educational reform. He was born in Bengal in May, 1819, his father 
being Mr. George Playfair, Chief Inspector-General of Hospitals in 
Bengal. His mother was Jessie, daughter of the late Mr. George Ross. 

The Playfair family numbers among its ancestors, many men of 
eminence, whose fame reaches far beyond the limits of their own country. 
Dr. James Playfair, a native of the parish of Bendochy in Forfarshire, was 
born in December, 1738, was educated for the Church at the University 
of St. Andrews, and was successively Minister of the parishes of Newtyle 
and Meigle. In 1799, he was appointed Principal of the United College 
of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, at St. Andrews, and Minister of St. 
Leonard's Church in that city. He published ‘Systems of Chronology 
and Geography,’ and other historic:l works, and was Historiographer to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. He died in 1819, leaving by his wife, 
Margaret Lyon, who belonged to the family of the Earls of Strathmore, 
a large family of sons and daughters. The eldest son was the father 
of Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Dr. Playfa'r's uncle, Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, was jong in the Indian 
army, and was known to be one of the best officers in the service. 
Latterly he resided in St. Andrews, and the vigour with which, as 
Provost of the ancient city, he carried out the improvements which have 
made it what it is, will not soon be forgotten by the inhabitants. The 
celebrated Mathematician, Professor John Playfair of Edinburgh, 
belonged to the same family. 


Lyon Playfair received his University education at the ancient College 
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of St. Andrews, the first seat of learning established in Scotland. Not 
satisfied with the ordinary curriculum of study, he afterwards spent some 
time at the University of Edinburgh. His taste for chemical studies 
developed itself in his early youth, and he prosecuted his inquiries in this 
branch of science with unwearied ardour. In 1834, he became a pupil 
of Thomas Graham, then~- Professor of Chemistry at the Andersonian 
Institution, Glasgow, but his health gave way, and in 1836, he found it 
necessary to return to India for a time. He did not remain long in that 
country, for in 1837, we find him again with Professor Graham, who had 
by this time been removed from the Andersonian Institution to the 
University of London. Next year he went to the University of Giessen, 
and studied organic chemistry under the cebebrated Liebig. While 
there, he devoted much attention, among other subjects, to the investi- 
gation of the chemistry of fatty bodies. He also translated into English 
and edited several of Liebig’s works. Of these we may mention 
‘Organic Chemistry in its applications to Agriculture and Physiology,” 
edited from the manuscript of the author, 1840, &e. 

Before leaving Giessen, Mr. Playfair received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University there. 

Returning to Englard in 1841, Dr. Playfair was occupied for two years 
in the management of the chemical department of the extensive calico- 
printing works of the Messrs. Thomson, at Clitheroe. In 1843, he was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution at Manchester, 
a position more suited to his professional tastes, but he had only held the 
chair for a short time, when, through the intervention of his friend 
Faraday, the Professorship of Chemistry in the University of Toronto 
was offered to him. Fortunately for England, Dr. Playlair’s services were 
at this juncture secured for his own country. In 1844, he was appointed 
by Sir Robert Peel one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exami- 
nation of the Sanitary condition of large towns and populous districts. 
His comprehensive and valuable reports on this subject, gave a strong 
impulse to the movement for sanitary reform, and up to the present day 
he has been a prominent and powerful supporter, both in the House of 
Commons and out of it, of all measures calculated to improve the public 
health. Much has been accomplished in this direction since 1844, and 
Dr. Playfair and others can look back with pride on the result of their 
labours ; but no one knows better than he does that much remains to 
be done, and done in the face of great popular apathy, the consequence 
of wide-spread ignorance of the merest elements of hygiéne. 

Dr. Playfair was next appointed Chemist to the Museum of Practical 
Geology and Lecturer in the Government School of Mines, and was 
thus brought into close connection with the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom then in progress. In his introductory lecture to the 


School of Mines in 1851, we find him stating with great force the plea 
20 
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for the better endowment of science in our Universities, which he has 
unceasingly urged upon the Government and the country for the last 
thirty years. 

“Almost all the staple manufactures of this country,” he says, “ are 
founded on chemical principles, a knowledge of which is absolutely in- 
dispensable for their economical application. In afew of our educational 
establishments, and in some of our Universities, the alphabet of chemical 
science is taught, but it requires an Institution such as this, devoted to a 
special object, to teach how to use that alphabet in reading manufactures. 
The extension of scientific and technical education is a want of the age. 
The old, and yet widely existing scholastic system of education, introduced 
by the revival of learning in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is ill 
adapted to the necessities of the time. Erasmus would not now aid 
Cambridge in advancing the progress of England, nor would Vitelli make 
Oxford useful to the mass of its population. It would be of little use to 
the lagging progress of Italy even if Chrysoloras were again to teach 
Greek in its Universities. Euripides and Thucydides cannot make 
power-looms, and spinning-jennies ; for these Watts and Arkwrights are 
required. A Poggio may discover copies of Lucretius and Quintilian 
without thereby producing a result equal to that of the smallest invention 
of a Stephenson or a Wheatstone. When will our schools learn that dead 
literature cannot be the parent of living science, or of active industry ? 

“Do not suppose that in arguing against the limitation of education 
to ancient literature in our classical schools, I either undervalue classics 
as a means of education, or depreciate the wisdom derivable from the 
study of the authors of antiquity. Human nature and human passions 
are the same now as they were in the days of Rome and of Greece, and the 
study of their glorious literature may be made of the highest educational 
value. It is because I desire to retain these in our system of education, 
that I protest against its exclusiveness, as being unsuited to the wants of 
the age. It is because in this country of production I cannot understand 
why our sons of industry, destined to reap its harvests, should be placed 
in its fields of corn having only been taught how to cull the poppies 
which adorn them. ‘The great desideratum of the present age,’ says 
Liebig, ‘ is practically manifested in the establishment of schools in which 
the natural’ sciences occupy the mcst prominent place in the course of 
instruction. From these schools a more vigorous generation will come 
forth qualified to appreciate and to accomplish all that is truly great, and to 
bring forth fruits of universal usefulness. Through them the resources, 
the wealth, and the strength of empires will be incalculably increased.’ 

“Institutions such as this are not substitutes for, but supplements to, 
the Universities. It is the industrial training which we profess, and every- 
thing else is made subsidiary to that object. Not that we do, orshould, 
forget abstract science as such, because the discoveries in abstract laws 
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are of more real benefit to industry than their immediate applications. 
The technical man is perhaps of more use to himself and to his time 
and generation, than he who discovers the abstract law supplied by 
the former to the purposes of industry ; but it is the abstract philosopher 
who benefits all time, and confers universal and eternal benefit on 
society. 

“If I have convinced you that it is of infinite importance to a nation 
not only to study science as constituting the foundation on which industry 
rests, but to promote the advancement of abstract science, the soul and 
life of industry, you will readily understand the importance of institu- 
tions, the object of which is to infuse this life into special departments 
of technology. England has too long rested on the position which it has 
acquired as a manufacturing nation. This position was gained when 
local advantages gave an impulse to our practical national mind. But 
now that the progress of human events has converted the competition of 
industry into a competition of intellect, it will no longer do to plume our- 
selves on the power of mere practical adaptation. It is miserable to see 
our industrial population glorying in their ignorance of the principles on 
which their manufactures depend, and vaunting their empiricism, or as 
they term it, their ‘ practice.’ Let us waken from this delusion unless 
we prefer to— 

“ Sit like spent and patient fools, 
Still puffing in the dark at one poor coal, 
Held on by hope till the last spark is out.” 


“ If England keep up with other countries as a manufacturing nation, 
it must be by her sons of industry becoming humble disciples of science. 
At present her reliance an the ‘practical’ or ‘common’ sense of her 
population is the sunken rock directly in the course both of her agricul- 
ture and manufactures.’’* 

In 1845, Joseph Hume wrote to the Lords of the Admiralty a very 
important letter, calling their Lordships’ attention to the desirableness of 
ascertaining by scientific tests what class of coal is most suitable for use 
in the Navy. It will suggest itself to every reader that a combination of 
qualities is required in coal used for such a purpose—two of the most 
important being a maximum of steam-producing power, and a mineral- 
ological formation such as occupies a minimum of space. Other qualities 
are requisite, but we need not state them in detail. A certain Mr. Grant 
had patented a kind of fuel adapted for naval purposes, and Parliament 
had purchased the patent. The following is an extract from Mr. Hume’s 
letter :— 


“When a reward was voted to Mr. Grant for his patent rights to an 


EEE 


* «The Study of Abstract Science essential to the Progress of Industry,” being the 
Introductory Lecture to the Government School of Mines in 1851. Printed in “‘ British 
Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century,” 2nd series, 1855, 
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artificial fuel, I had a strong desire to oppose the vote, as I was then 
anxious that the Admiralty should have ordered an inquiry into the 
several kinds of fuel that might be used for steam-engines, with the view 
of ascertaining what coals have the greatest evaporating power in the 
smallest space and weight. 

“I am informed that no inquiry of that kind has been instituted by 
any Department of the Government, and, therefore, beg to recommend 
the subject as one deserving the immediate and serious attention of your 
Lordships. 

“The efficiency of the steamers must depend on the quality of the 
coals and fuel used for the Naval Service, and without an accurate know- 
ledge of the power of coals to be used, the country may be paying the 
highest price for an inferior article, and, depending on the power of the 
fuel, the public service may suffer disappointment at a moment when the 
greatest interests of the country may be at stake.”’ 

Hume's letter led to the investigation he desired, and in due time Dr. 
Lyon Playfair and Sir Henry de la Beche were appointed to report on the 
question raised. After a careful series of experiments in which a large 
variety of coal-seams were tested, a set of reports was handed in to the 
Government, and the Navy has been ever since supplied with fuel in 
accordance with the recommendations they contained.* Dr. Playfair at 
the same time published a valuable paper “ On the Gases evolved during 
the Formation of Coal.”+ 

Dr. Playfair’s services were fully appreciated by the Government, and 
he was much employed in making scientific inquiries for the use of 
various departments. When the Great Exhibition of 1851 was resolved 
on, his acquaintance with the industries of the country pointed him out 
as pre-eminently fitted to aid in realizing the gigantic scheme. With this 
view he visited the chief manufacturing districts of the country, stimulat- 
ing the producing classes to vie with one another in that temple of peace ; 
and we believe that much of the elaborate and exhaustive classification of 
the industrial products sent for exhibition is due to him. He was named 
Special Commissioner in Charge of the Juries, and at the close of the 
Exhibition his eminently useful and successful services were rewarded by 
his being appointed a Companion of the Bath in England and an Officer 
of the French Legion of Honour. He also received the appointment of 
Gentleman Usher to the late Prince Consort. 

In 1853, the Department of Science and Art was established in con- 
nection with the Board of Trade, and Dr. Playfair was appointed joint 
Secretary to the Department, having for his colleague Mr. Henry Cole. 





* These Reports will be found in ‘‘Memoirs of the Geological Survey,” vol. II., and 
in ‘‘ Three Reports on Steam Coals.”” 1858. 8vo. 
+ ‘‘ Memoirs of the Geological Survey,” vol. I. p. 46. 
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He held this office till 1856,in which year he was made Inspector-General 
of Government Museums and Schools of Science. In 1858 he was 
elected Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. In the 
same year he was President of the Chemical Society of London. Among 
those who attended his chemical lectures in Edinburgh he had the honour 
to number H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and H.R.H. Prince Alfred, now 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

A Royal Commission, of which Dr. Playfair was Chairman, was 
appointed in 1862, to inquire into the condition of the Herring Fisheries 
of the United Kingdom. Professor Huxley was one of the members of 
it. The report of this Commission disclosed a lamentable specimen of 
the effects of legislating in the dark. Previous to the inquiry conducted 
by Dr. Playfair, statute after statute had been passed fixing a “ close 
time ” in the herring fisheries with the view of increasing the stock of fish. 
This close time for herring, necessitated a close time’ for cod and ling, 
for the herring is the only bait by which these fish can be caught. Thus 
the old statutes preserved not the herring alone, but also their most deadly 
enemies, whose depredations were probably a thousand times greater than 
those of the fishermen, who were deprived by the laws fixing a close time 
of their means of livelihood for a good part of every year. The result of 
the Commission was the total repeal of the acts which imposed restrictions 
on the herring fisheries, to the great advantage of a large and industrious 
class of men and women all around our coasts. 

While Dr. Playfair was travelling on the Continent in 1865, another 
Royal Commission was appointed, to devise measures for treatment of the 
cattle plague, which made its appearance in that year. He at once 
returned home at the request of the Government to act on the Commis- 
sion. Dr. Playfair advocated an immediate attempt to stamp out the 
disease by slaughtering all infected animals, suspending public markets; 
and prohibiting the transit of cattle from one place to another. Much 
opposition was made in the press, and on the platform, to the adoption of 
measures so strong; but they were ultimately recommended by a majority 
of the Commissioners, and they resulted in the complete extirpation of 
the disease. 

In a work* published in 1865, Dr. Playfair elaborately discussed the 
food question, especially in its bearings on the Army and Navy. By 
induction from a wide range of facts and statistics, supported often by 
the results of experiments made on their own persons by scientific 
investigators, he has endeavoured to determine the amount of food, and 
the kind of food, necessary to support the animal frame under the various 


* “On the Food of Man in relation to his Useful Work.” Lecture delivered at the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, 3rd April, 1865, and Royal Institution, London, 28th April, 1865. 
Edin. : Edmonston and Douglas, 1865, 
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conditions in which it‘is placed, and having regard to the varied amount 
of work which it has to perform. The volume will amply€repay a careful 
perusal to those who are interested in such inquiries, and we understand 
that it has been of great value to the Government in [fixing the standard 
dietaries of the Army and Navy in peace and in war. 

Still more recently, in 1874, Dr. Lyon Playfair was President of the 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission, and after careful inquiry a report was 
framed under his direction, suggesting many improvements on the mode 
of making appointments to the Service. 

Such is a brief outline of Dr. Playfair’s scientific career. Perhaps if 
we were to seek to express in a single phrase the main characteristic of 
it, we should say that it has in an eminent degree been practically useful. 
His great attainments in science have not been allowed to rust like¥the 
sword that never leaves its scabbard. They are invariably directed to the 
attainment of some practical end. He stands midway between the 
scientific thinker and the practical workman, with a knowledgefof science 
that makes him the equal of our best theorists, and a knowledge of 
practical industry better, because it is less empirical, than that of our 
best artisans. It has been his life-long aim to put an end to the un- 
natural divorce which has so long existed between thinker and craftsman, 
by diffusing among the industrial classes a competent knowledge of the 
technicalitics of their various occupations. 

For some years past, technical education has been reveiving more 
attention than before from the Government and from the public. In 
1868, Dr. Playfair was elected Member of Parliament for the Universities 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and he has used his increased influence 
and ampler opportunities to promote the cause of education, redoubling 
his energy both in the House and with the Press. 

In describing Dr. Playfair's views on this subject, we shall for the most 
part allow him to speak for himself. ‘The question presents itself in two 
aspects ; first, the relation of the Universities to the higher branches of 
scientific inquiry; and secondly, the relation of the schools to the 
technical education of the industrial classes. There is, or rather there 
ought to be, a graduated series of institutions, imparting progressive 
knowledge in industrial art to all who desire to obtain it. The workman 
should have within his reach the means of understanding the rationale of 
his craft ; and as far as possible, the State should charge itself with the 
duty of seeing that he does understand it. There are, of course, certain 
limits to the interference of the State in such matters, but with these we 
shall not trouble ourselves at present. 

First, then, let us hear Dr. Playfair on the condition of the Universities 
as seminaries of science. We shali quote from his speech on the second 
reading of the Cambridge University Bill, on 6th July 1876. It may be 
remarked, that by previous understanding the Oxford Bill was to be 
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comprehended in the discussion. The objects of the Bill were chiefly 
to divert a certain portion of the College funds for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Professurate in the University, and for the endowment of 
research ; and to make provision as to eligibility for the tenure of Fellow- 
ships. “Dr. Playfair said— 

‘These Bills reach farther than Oxford and Cambridge, for they in- 
volve very wide interests in their bearing on national education, and on 
the advancement of science and learning. With revenues amounting to 
about £750,0''0, Oxford and Cambridge have serious responsibilities to 
the nation. If hitherto their benefits have been enjoyed more by the 
rich than by the poor, that is a misfortuue due rather to their system of 
education than to their intentions, for they have sought by their Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships to bring their advantages within reach of both 
classes. Have they succeeded in this laudable desire? Allow me to 
give the answer to this question by the only quotation which I propose 
to make. It is from a work by a high Oxford authority, the Rev. Mark 
Pattinson, Rector of Lincoln College, who says— 

“**Class education would seem to me to be as rooted an idea in the 
English mind as denominational religion. But if the Universities are 
only schools for the wealthy classes, why should they enjoy a large 
national endowment? Why should the nation, out of its national en- 
dowment fund, provide gratuitous education for the sons of precisely that 
class which is best able to pay for whatever education it may think proper 
to have ?’ 

“These questions lie at the root of the whole matter. Either these 
Bills are good because they complete the national character of our Uni- 
versities, or they are bad because they continue to limit their advantages 
to a class of wealthy men, and to the poor who win scholarships. . . + 

“In Germany, in France, in Ireland, and in Scotland, students go to 
the Universities without being paid. ‘They go to acquire knowledge, 
which ought to be a commodity beyond all price. ‘lhe reason is that in 
these Universities the preliminary culture is made to bear on the after 
occupation of the students, while in Oxford and Cambridge it has no 
such bearing. It is quite true that the education given in our English 
Universities is excellent in itself; but as it has no immediate bearing on 
the exigencies of professional life, the middle class have to be tempted 
by strewing with gold the pathway which connects the school with the 
University. And this is only the beginning of the bounty system for 
study. In advance, these paid scholars see some twenty annual Fellow- 
ships offered for competition to those who spend three years and a half 
in study at their Colleges. Out of two hundred Fellowships given in the 
last twenty years, only twelve were for Science, so that still the great 
preponderance of prize money is given for Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, 
and the general result is this, that Oxford and Cambridge give an annual 
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endowment of £70,000 to lads for prospective Scholarships in these 
subjects, and £200,000 to graduates for their retrospective Scholar- 
ships. 

“The latter are what the Marquess of Salisbury styles ‘idle Fellow- 
ship:.’ Can they be made more nationally productive than they are at 
present? The Chancellor for Oxford University and the Member for 
Cambridge Uuniversity obviously think they can, or they would not have 
introduced their Bills. They look upon the Fellowship fund as one that 
can be drawn upon to strengthen the University without weakening the 
Colleges. Are they right or wrong? 

“Now nothing is more certain in the experience of the Academic 
world, than that parents will send their children to Universities without 
money bribes, if they can there acquire the learning suitable to their wants 
in dife. . . . Why then should it be necessary to offer £270,000 a 
~year to entice young men to be educated, when all other Universities are 
-overflowing without money inducements, except of a very meagre kind ? 

Any system of education is wrong when it results in making 
‘parents and their children look at Universities as places to gain money, 
and not simply as places for acquiring knowledge. None of us wants to 
see Oxford and Cambridge converted into mere technical schools for 
professions. But we do desire to see them brought into harmony with 
the exigencies of professional life, so that the middle classes may again 
flock to them as they once did, to receive that liberal culture which ought 
to be the basis of all the occupations of life.” 

With regard to the distribution of Fellowships, Dr. Playfair continues, 
“Tf the Commissioners would revert to the original Statutes of the 
‘Founders, and connect the Fellowships with separate faculties of Arts, 
‘Theology, Law, Medicine, and Science, much would be done to bring 
back the middle classes to the Universities. Of all the professional 
faculties one only now has a sensible proportion of Fellowships. The 
faculty of Theology has certainly the lion’s share. In both Universities 
the other professional faculties have now about a dozen Fellowships, 
while Oxford alone has more than a hundred clerical Fellowships. I do 
not wish to see these entirely swept away, as some of my friends propose 
on this side of the House, though I should like to see them reduced to 
some seemly proportion. It is obviously important that the ministers, I 
will not say of the Church of England alone, but of all Churches, should 
be induced to study at our great English Universities. It is better for 
them and for us that they should be brought up at a common University 
with laymen, than that they should be gathered apart in a mere technical 
school of priestcraft. Germany found the evil of this, and has been 
forced to compel her clergy to take a common University training before 
they learn the mere technics of their profession. Our Universities have 
saved us from this evil, at least as far as our National Chu ch is con- 
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cerned, and have first educated our clergy as citizens before they have 
become contracted into priests. I would urge my hon. friends on this 
side to pause before they sweep away all clerical Fellowships. The Uni- 
versities have already driven away nearly all the other professions from 
‘ their walls. We may make a further mistake if we drive out the clerical 
profession also, and divorce priestcraft from citizenship.” 

It will be seen from the above extract that Dr. Playfair’s idea of 
University Reform is a liberal and comprehensive one. He would 
bring the Universities back to their old relation to the learned pro- 
fessions, employ their vast endowments as aids to those students who 
cultivate knowledge with the view of making a practical use of it in these 
professions, and redistribute the Fellowships on equitable principles, so 
that each profession might have its fair share. Can anybody doubt 
that the results of such a reform would be of incalculable benefit to the 
country? We cannot doubt it. We believe that with Universities re- 
modelled on Dr. Playfair’s principle, even the present generation would 
live to see higher culture, nobler aims, and wider and more scholarly habits 
of thought infused into all the professions, and diffusing itself through 
the influence of professional men in every corner of the land. Is such a 
result to be sacrificed for the sake of maintaining at the public expense a 
class of pampered dilettanti, most of them already rich, who live lives of 
seclusion, beneficial neither to themselves nor to the world? 

Equally impregnable is Dr. Playfair’s position on the questions of 
primary and technical education in the schools. His views are thus 
summed up by himself :— 


1. The limitation of the Revised Code to the three Rs vulgarizes 
education, and renders it comparatively useless for the purposes of the 
working classes. 

2. The common sense as well as the experience of other nations 
indicates that an elementary knowledge of the principles of science and 
art involved in the occupations of the people should be introduced at 
primary schools, in order to make them a fitting preparation for secondary 
schools. 

3. Indirect compulsory education of a primary character should be 
secured by making it a condition for the employment of the poor, just as 
higher education is required for entrance into the occupations and pro- 
fessions of the rich. 

4. Improved administration would largely increase teaching power, and 
while producing economies in time and money, would give a higher 
educational outcome from the schools. 

5, When elementary education is made the only key for entering work- 
shops and factories, the echools attached to them may be rendered 
secondary and applicable to the employments of the people. 

6. The higher education in relation to the industries of the country is 
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an essential condition for the continued prosperity of the people; for 
intelligence and skill, as factors in productive industry, are constantly be- 
coming of greater value than the possession of native raw material or 
local advantages. 

We cannot better illustrate these propositions than by laying before 
our readers a description of the Swiss system of technical education from 
Dr. Playfair’s pen. We recently had ocasion to quote a short paragraph 
from one of Mr. W. E. Baxter's books, containing a glowing account of 
the comfortable homes of the Swiss peasantry.* Dr. Playfair thus speaks 
of the Swiss manufacturing industries :— 

“ Switzerland,” he says, “is a country far removed from the ocean and 
girt by mountains, many of which are covered with eternal snow. Her 
land is poor in the raw material of industries. Even in such a staple as 
iron, she can only produce two-fifths of her consumption; for fuel she 
has only wood, and must import coal from the mines of France, Belgium 
and Germany. Until 1864, the surrounding countries drew a cordon 
round her by hostile tariffs, so that this small nation presented the 
strange spectacle of seeking an outlet for her manufactures in the most 
distant markets of the world. 

“To show you how little the raw material of manufacture com- 
pares in value with the skill and intellect applied to its production, I may 
mention that Switzerland imports cotton from America, and sends it back 
again across the ocean in a manufactured state, so as to undersell the 
products of the American mills. In like manner she imports tobacco 
from Havannah, and, making it into cigars, undersells the indigenous 
country in the South American markets. 

“ Now the question before us is, what has enabled this little nation so 
remote from the pathways of commerce, and so poor in the mineral 
resources of industry, to carry on manufacturing production by the aid of 
@ prosperous and contented people, while England, washed by the ocean, 
and abounding in mineral wealth, is burdened with an ever-increasing 
proportion of the unproductive poor? There is only one answer—that 
Switzerland has a highly educated people. Education in that Republic 
where liberty has long asserted her independence, is compulsory from 
five to sixteen years of age. In one or two of the cantons this is not the 
case, but even in these, from force of surrounding examples, there is no 
need of compulsion. 

“The compulsion is both direct and indirect—that is, it extends not 
only to the parent, but also to the employer of labour. From six years of 
age to twelve or thirteen the children must attend primary schools, which, 
as the age advances, become practical in the character of Instruction ; 


* Dublin Uniwersity Magazine, for December, 1876, pp. 658—9. 
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for instead of being confined to the miscrable three R standards, they 
include geometry, natural history, geography and history, drawing, 
singing, and calisthenics, all of which are rendered compulsory. 

“ After this elementary course of six years, follow three years of what 
are termed “ Improvement schools,” in which every effort is made to 
apply to practical purposes what has been learned in the primary school. 
These improvement schools must be attended, or proof must be given to 
the State that the scholar is receiving equally good instruction elsewhere. 

“Then come the Cantonal Schools of a high class like our High 
School and Academy, but divided into two quite distinct divisions—the 
classical and the trade schools. Any of us who have visited them can 
testify that as classical schools they leave nothing to be desired when 
compared with our own standards, while we have no analogue at all to 
the trade schools, in spite of our wealthy endowments managed by 
merchant and trading companies. © 

“ The little Canton of Zurich, with a population midway between that of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, has sixty-seven of the various secondary schools 
to which I have alluded. Above them all are two Universities.. The 
University of Zurich belongs wholly to the Canton, and is supported 
by it. The professors are forty-two in number, and have twenty-nine 
assistants. They are men of eminence, and do their work well ; but the 
demand for this University is not nearly so great as for the Technical 
Institute, to which I am about to allude. This great institution is sup- 
ported by the Federal Government. The Canton supplies the buildings 
which are larger than those of Buckingham Palace, and in addition sub- 
scribes a large annual sum to its aid. In it there are forty professors and 
twenty assistant professors,who have seven hundred students in attendance. 
In our own University [Edinburgh] we rather boast at haying twenty or 
thirty students of engineering. At the institution in Zurich, there are a 
hundred and fifty for civil engineering, and a hundred and sixty-nine 
for mechanical engineering. Of the six hundred matriculated students, 
there are two hundred and sixteen from Germany, but only nine from 
England. I wish every citizen of Edinburgh could inspect this noble 
institution, with its two sets of splendidly equipped laboratories, its ex- 
cellent apparatus, and its educational museums. I am sure that then 
the pride, as well as the interest of the Scottish metropolis, would not 
let our University be so poorly provided with educational appliances as it 
is at the present time. 

“ Recollect that 1 am speaking of a small State, republican in govern- 
ment, and inhabited by a thrifty and prudent people. Is it not significant 
that they find it for their interest to spend nearly one third of the local 
taxation of the industrial Canton, in the lower and higher education of 
their youth? This frugal people do so, because they find that such 

expenditure is productive of the best economies. The Coventry ribbon 
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trade, which has deserted England, has settled itself in the Valleys of 
Switzerland. The Polytechnic Institution has aided in this result, because 
it turns out seventy-two persons annually, trained in the science and art 
requisite to conduct such a manufacture successfully. In this single branch 
of the ribbon trade there are already 30,000 weavers, besides the collateral 
workers, such as dyers and superintendents. The ribbon trade of 
Switzerland is prosperous and increasing, having an annual value of 
£1,600,000, most of which is exported, while the Macclesfield and 
Coventry trade, languishinz and pining, has her exports represented by 
£61,000. And so our Coventry weavers shout for protection for native 
industry, or in other words, for native ignorance. 

“The difference between the Swiss trade and the Coventry trade is 
very simple; it is involved in the answer given by Opie, the painter, to a 
youth who asked him how he mixed his colours—‘ 1 mix them with my 
brains, sir!’ In the one, high science and art superintend every 
branch of the industry, and a trained intelligence sits at the loom. In 
the other, the first is represented by a practical empiricism, the latter by 
ignorance. As long as this is the case, no reciprocal treaties which man can 
devise will raise an industry declining from natural causes. Laws of nature 
are inexorable, and never vary like human laws. Our operatives may find 
restored prosperity by putting themselves submissively into harmony with 
them, but never by seeking refuge in the worn-out economical policy of 
a past age.” * 

Dr. Playfair cites the case of other countries, to show how far be- 
hind England is in respect of technical education. We have made some 
little progress since his words were written, but we have to take many a 
stride before we shall have educational facilities to be compared with 
those of the little Canton of Zurich. 

We have said enough to enable our readers to form an idea of the 
main principles which Dr. Playfair advocates regarding the all-important 
subject of education. That they have the merit of being intensely 
practical will not be denied. That they differ foto cwlo from the inherited 
traditions of English University life, is equally undeniable. They are 
certainly in advance of the age, so far as primary and technical education 
is concerned. 

We need not add that Dr. Playfair is a Liberal in politics. In 1873-4 
he was Postmaster-General under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and was 
appointed a member of Her Majesty's Privy Council. He is one of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners on the Board of Manufactures, and an Honorary 
Member of the Scotch Fishery Board. He is also one of the Royal 





* “On Primary and Technical Education.” Two Lectures delivered to the Philosophical 
Tustitution of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 187, p. 39, &c., 
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Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and, in addition to the honours 
we have already mentioned, he is a Commander of the Austrian Order 
of Francis Joseph, a Knight of the Portuguese Order of the Conception, 
a Knight of the Swedish Order of the Northern Star, and a Knight of 
Wurtembergh. He is also a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, LL.D. of St. Andrews and Edinburgh Universities, and 
a member of many of the learned Societies; and he is the author of 
numerous contributions to science which are to be found scattered through 
the scientific journals of his time. 


A MARTYR TO MATRIMONY. 
(From THE OgIctnaL MS.) 


VALENTINE lived in the city of Rome, 

Ne’er took a bath, used a razor or comb-— 
His hair was long, and his eyes were brown, 
He in general wore a sort of a gown 

Tied in at the waist with a hempen rope ; 
He was so devout, that even the Pope 

"Twas whispered, was jealous of Valentine, 
The light in whose eye was quite divine. 


I have said that Valentine's eyes were brown, 
They were always cast up, and never cast down, 
And as here and there he walked through the town, 
The women, as you may suppose, were insulted, 
Of due admiration thus to be mulcted. 
They went to confession—down came his cow], 
And whether a smile, or whether a scowl 
Iilumined his features 
Not one of the creatures 
E’er knew, so that one after one declared 
That she felt her health was becoming impaired 
Through sheer curiosity, then uprose 
A strong-minded woman! Ah,me! Her nose! 
*Twas Roman! Ay, roamin’—I can’t say where ; 
A silver skewer she wore through her hair : 
“ My friends, come to tea this evening at eight, 
No men—so don’t dress—and please don’t be late 
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They were there to the minute—strange to say !— 
Discussed the teacakes—the shrimps and Tokay. 
And here's what the hostess had got to say— 

** My dearest friends 

To make amends 

For the absence of beaux, 

T'll now disclose 
My views on the subject of Valentine.” 
They cried in a chorus—“ That man divine!” 
** Hush!” said the hostess— now to our muttons— 
Speak low! recollect that ubiquitous Buttons!” 


Ubiquitous Buttons being out of the way, 
The hostess continued to say her say : 
“T always uphold the rights of my sex, 
And as we're agreed, it’s enough to vex 
The meekest of mortals, to find that he 
The charms of a woman can’t or won’? see. 
I call it an insult! And now—TI think 
As this Valentine is considered the pink 
Of prayers and propriety, 
What notoriety 
Would be that of the woman who could make him wed!” 
A maiden with soft, blue eyes, rose and said,— 
*‘ Cordelia, my dear! let the task be mine 


To marry, and humble, this Valentine!” 
4 ¥ * * * 





*Tis the Pope who speaks thus to Valentine, 
“ Ah! a martyr’s crown will indeed be thine! 
Go! marry that maiden !—take her to wife, 
I know she'll worry you out of your life, 
With the strife, which shall rule and which obey ! 
But remember that in a year and a day 
I must, without doubt, 
Know what you're about, 
That is, if you live through the trying time!” 
(Valentine’s resignation was quite sublime !) 
* * * * * 
A year and a day ‘ 
Have passed away 
Since the day when the Martyr Valentine 
Offered himself at St. Hymen’s shrine, 
And some monks had gone the night before 
To see how their friend his martyrdom bore. 
Ah me! "Twas a pitiful sight to see 
That quondam monk with the babe on his knee! 
His wife sat opposite mending his hose, 
(He wore such holes in the heels and the toes !) 
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These monks looked at him with wondering awe! 
A gleam of content on his face they saw ! 
And they softly said:—“ Dearest Valentine ! 
What penance and prayer indeed are thine, 
So sweetly and meekly to wear the crown 

Of thy martyrdom for thine eyes so brown!” 


Then Valentine looked at his better half, * 
And he gave—I fear me—a cheery laugh, 
“My dear old boys 
Just taste the joys 
Of home and happiness—each take a wife, 
Don't be afraid of conjugal strife. 

And now—my boys—the refectory fare, 

As J recollect it—is somewhat spare— 

So you're just in luck—for there is in the house 
Delicious cold duck, cold ham, and some grouse ; 
Over from London I've just got a cask 
Of Burton, and also of whisky a flask!” 

* * * * + 
These monks (they’ve no morning headache I hope) 
Are kneeling before the chair of the Pope, 

And the piousest monk of all is saying, 

“Your Holiness !—by penance and praying 

Valentine has come to that state of mind, 

That a holier man you could nowhere find ! 

His countenance beams with supreme content, 
May we hope that your Holiness, after Lent, 

Will let us each follow his good example, 

For marriage, he says, is penance ample ; 

My words are unable his woes to paint!” 

“Then” cried the Pope ‘“‘ we must dub him a saint, 
And saints are so plentiful—now-o’-days— 

I can't listen to you—so go your ways.” 

* * * * *€ 

These monks sat by the refectory fire, 
Each countenance looked as in sorrow dire, 
Sorrow for what not clearly defined— 

olf of the body, or yet of the mind—_ 
If caused by the liquor they had imbibed, 
Or if for a martyr’s crown they sighed— 
Nobody knew 
But they looked askew, 
And their risibles broke from their restraint 
On the day Valentine was dubbed a saint! 
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THE ORDER 


OF JESUS. 


By “Prester Jonny.” 


Our subject takes us back to the 
most remarkable period in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. The 
minds of men were being gradually 
but surely emancipated from the 
tyranny of Rome. The profligacy 
of men like Alexander VI. had 
brought the Papacy into con- 
tempt; the scandals of the Church 
cried aloud for reformation; the 
rapacity and dissoluteness of the 
clergy were notorious; the intro- 
duction of printing awoke a spirit 
of inquiry among all classes of the 
people. Reformers were every- 
where starting up, anxious to free 
their fellows from the yoke of 
Church authority, which under the 
Roman Pontiffs had degenerated 
into priestcraft and despotism. 

Foremost amongst those who 
impressed on his own and all suc- 
ceeding generations the stamp of 
an original mind, stands Martin 
Luther—a man of iron will, pas- 
sionate temperament, and active 
versatile genius. 

In 1517 Luther declared war 
against Rome, and in 1520 he con- 
summated the breach by publicly 
burning the Bull of Excommunica- 
tion launched against him by Leo X. 

Fifty years after Luther re- 
nounced the Communion of the 
Church of Rome, Protestantism 
reached its highest summit. The 
cause of the Reformers was triuin- 

hant in England, Scotland, Livonia, 
weden, Prussia, Saxony, the Pala- 


tinate and the Netherlands. South- 
ern Europe remained the stronghold 
of Rome. Central Europe—France, 
Belgium, Hungary, Poland, and 
Austria—was the battle-field where 
the great contest was fought out. 

At first the Reformers seemed 
likely to succeed. Two generations 
later, Rome was dominant in France, 
Belgium, Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Austria. 

This was due to many causes. 

The Church of Rome had at last 
roused herself from her apathy, and 
now, ruled by energetic and able 
Pontiffs, was no longer an enemy 
to be despised ; while the Reformers, 
instead of uniting and making head 
against the common foe, were en- 
gaged in perpetual disputes with 
one another. The Council of Trent 
had, for the time being, stifled all 
disputes between Romanists on 
questions of doctrine. 

But the most deadly blow to the 
success of the Reformers was given 
by the counter-reformation set on 
foot, and carried out by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola. 

Among the illustrious names of 
the sixteenth century two are pre- 
eminent—Martin Luther and Igna- 
tius Loyola. 

Ignatius was a Spaniard by birth 
—a man of great abilities, in- 
flexible will, enthusiastic disposi- 
tion, and restless energy. Ardent, 
visionary, and romantic, he was 
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fitted by nature to influence and 
guide others. No obstacle daunted 
him; no difficulty deterred him ; 
no danger subdued him. In youth 
he had lived in a gay dream of 
glory, won in knightly enterprise. 
Fame and glory and power formed 
the magic spells which enslaved the 
imagination of the young aspirant 
to warlike renown. But a wound 
received while defending Pampe- 
luna against the French put an end 
to his visions of martial glory. He 
arose from a bed of sickness a 
cripple for life, his constitution 
shattered, his health broken. Then 
the mind of the young soldier took 
another turn. With the same fiery 
ardour, he turned to religion for 
consolation. He resolved to be- 
come the warrior of the Church, 
and to devote his energies to the 
cause of religion. “The palm of 


strength, grace, and skill in knightly 
exercises was no longer for him. 
He could no longer hope to strike 


down gigantic soldans, or to find 
favour in the sight of beautiful 
women. A new vision then arose 
in his mind, and mingled itself 
with his old delusions, in a manner 
which to most Englishmen must 
seem singular, but which those who 
know how close was the union be- 
tween religion and chivalry in Spain, 
will be at no loss to understand. 
He would still be a soldier; he 
would still be a knight-errant ; but 
the soldier and knight-errant of the 
Spouse of Christ. He would smite 
the Great Red Dragon. He would 
be the champion of the Woman 
clothed with the Sun. 

“He would break the charm 
under which false prophets held 
the souls of men in bondage. His 
restless spirit led him to the Syrian 
deserts and to the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulehre. Thence he wan- 
dered back to the farthest west, and 


astonished the convents of Spain 
and the schools of France, by his 
penances and his vigils. The same 
lively imagination which had been 
employed in picturing the tumult 
of unreal battles, and the charms of 
unreal queens, now peopled his 
solitude with saints and angels. 
The Holy Virgin descended to com- 
mune with him. He saw the Sa- 
viour face to face, with the eye of 
flesh. Even those mysteries of 
religion which are the hardest trial 
of faith were in his case palpable to 
sight. It is difficult to relate with- 
out a pitvying smile that in the 
sacrifice of the Mass he saw tran- 
substantiation take place; and that 
as he stood praying on the steps of 
the Church of St. Dominic, he saw 
the Trinity and Unity, and wept 
aloud with joy and wonder. Such 
was the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, 
who in the great Catholic reaction 
bore the same part which Luther 
bore in the great Protestant move- 
ment.”’* 

Loyola,’though visionary, was not 
deficient in sound practical common 
sense, and he resolved to secure for 
himself and his order what he con- 
sidered to be the great cause of the 
success of the Reformers—learning. 
The strict military obedience and 
the total self-abnegation imposed 
by the rules of the Society recom- 
mended it to the favourable notice 
of the Roman Pontiff, and in 1540 
Paul III. sanctioned by a Bull the 
Order of Jesus-—‘“ A sword whose 
hilt is at Rome, and whose point is 
everywhere.” 

Loyola was never a profound 
theologian, but he fully understood 
the advantages of discipline. He 
was thoroughly competent to guide 
and control every variety of re- 
ligious feeling; he was a skilful 
physician of souls, and a prudent 
director of conscience. But while 
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there can be no doubt that Loyola 
stamped in an eminent degree the 
impress of his own subtle and pro- 
found genius on the order which he 
founded, still it was not by him, 
but by Laynez and Aquaviva—men 
of still greater ability and wisdom 
—that the crafty and far-reaching 
policy of the Society was elabo- 
rated. 

In 1541 Loyola became the first 
general of the order. The number 
of members was at first confined to 
sixty; but this limitation was soon 

withdrawn. When Loyola died, in 
1556, thejSociety had colleges in 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Poland, the Low Countries; and 
the missions of the Jesuits spread 
rapidly from Europe through 
China, India, Japan, and South 
America. 

With such care were the’mem- 
bers chosen, that some were re- 
jected whose only fault was a hasty 
temper. To go anywhere, to do all 
things, to endure sickness, suffer- 
ing, danger, imprisonment, exile, 
‘persecution, torture, death, at the 
command of a superior, and for 
the benefit of the Church: such 
was the rule of the Jesuit. Un- 
questioning obedience was the law 
of the Order, and the Jesuit obeyed, 
when obedience meant death. 

The life of the sovereign; the 
liberties of the people; man’s 
honour; woman’s chastity; the 
dearest private interest; the closest 
domestic tie; personal feeling and 

ersonal ambition; the welfare of 
—, and home, and country; the 
laws of man and the law of God— 
all these were as nothing in the 
eyes of the Jesuit, compared with 
the advancement of his Order. 

Such was the Society founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, by whose influ- 
ence the great Catholic reaction 
began, and whose labours stemmed 
the tide of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

The disciples of Loyola at once 
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possessed themselves of all the 
strongholds which influence the 
public mind. Three establishments 
were formed, at Vienna, Cologne, 
and Ingoldstadt, and soon the new 
teachers were to be found every- 
where. Everywhere, too, they acted 
with consummate prudence, un- 
tiring zeal, and profound craft. 
They embodied the peculiar intel- 
lect of their founder; they united 
self-abnegation with the most 
anxious zeal for the promotion of 
each other; they combined enthu- 
siasm and worldly wisdom; they 
were visionary, and at the same time 
ractical; they were eloquent, 
earned, and accomplished; they 
were agreeable, well-bred, and 
witty; they possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the secret of becoming 
“all things to all men.” They were 
zealous supporters of monarchy in 
one country ; in another they were 
furious republicans. The Jesuit 
preacher commanded overflowing 
audiences ; the Jesuit confessor was 
admitted into the private cham- 
bers of princes. The Jesuit teacher 
conveyed knowledge as no other 
teacher did. The same man passed 
from the chamber of the sovereign 
to the hut of the peasant. When 
Laynez and Salmeron were’sent to 
the Council of Trent, they lived in 
the hospital, swept the rooms, 
tended the sick, and asked alms 
for a living. 

The labours of the Society were 
carried on secretly, silently, unob- 
trusively, but rapidly. In one dis- 
trict of Germany fourteen cities 
and market-towns, upwards of two 
hundred villages, containing 60,000 
souls, were in one year (1586) 
brought back to the Church of 
Rome. They added fraud to craft ; 
they gained a footing in Bohemia, 
by giving out that they were come 
to teach science gratis. In the 
reign of John, King of Sweden, 
two Jesuits from Louvain gave 
themselves out as Evangelical 
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preachers. They disputed before 
the clergy and people, quoting the 
Reformers as their own, and the 
adversary of the Pope was always 
(and sometimes ignominiously) 
worsted. As early as 1568 they 
began to infest the Church of 
England in the guise of Puritan- 
ical preachers, their object being 
to divide and weaken. 

They spread over Europe, from 
Sweden to Italy, from Vienna to 
Connaught. “They were to be 
found in the depths of the Peru- 
vian mines, at the marts of the 
African slave-caravans, on the shores 
of the Spice Islands, in the observa- 
tories of China. They made con- 
verts in regions which neither ava- 
rice nor curiosity had tempted any 
of their countrymen to enter; and 
preached and disputed in tongues 
of which no other native of the 
West understood a word.” 

They joined the Babington plot, 
which had for its object the assas- 
sination of Elizabeth, and were 
concerned in the still more ne- 
farious conspiracy known as the 
Gunpowder Plot. They were ac- 
complices in the guilt, if not indeed 
sole promoters of the design, when 
more than one crowned head among 
the sovereigns of Europe fell by 
the dagger of the assassin. 

The Jesuit view of the Church 
is, that it is “a great, all-embracing 
empire—an absolute monarchy,ruled 
with irresponsible and plenary power 
by one man—the Pope. To him all 
alike, layman and cleric, king and 
beggar, are equally and absolutely 
subject. No one has any rights be- 
fore him, and all authority in the 
Church is an emanation from his—a 
mere deputed power, that may at 
any moment be recalled.”’* 

There cannot be a doubt that 
much of the success which attended 
the Jesuits may be traced to the 
strictness of their system. 


* Dollinger. 
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“ The law makers of the Society 
have framed a set of ordinances 
and of privileges with skill that is 
perfectly marvellous. On the one 
hand they supply every conceivable 
guarantee for crushing out any 
germ of independent impulse that 
could by possibility allow momen- 
tary play in an individual member 
to some movement of dissent, how- 
ever suppressed and strictly mental, 
from any order emanating from 
his superior, On the other hand, 
they are studiously adapted to 
instil into those entrusted with the 
supreme direction of the Society a 
sense of discretion so vast, so 
ample, and so completely freed 
from all ordinary limitations, that 
they may become absolutely im- 
bued with the consciousness of 
duty being wholly centred in the 
keen observance of whatever at 
any particular moment might re- 
commend itself as specially expe- 
dient for making particular minds 
acquiesce more readily in their 
ascendancy.” + 

Faculties of the very widest 
range are lodged with the General, 
making him almost independent of 
the Pope himself. Yet there are 
also provisions for securing the 
faithfulness of the General, should 
he at any time betray an intention 
of failing in his duty. 

No one can become a Novice 
under fourteen years of age; and, 
as a Probationer, he has to pass 
through years of training and dis- 
cipline before he is admitted to 
the second rank—the Fathers who 
have taken three vows. No one 
can enter the third class—the 
Fathers who have taken four vows 
—before he is forty-five years of 
age, and few attain the rank. 

Before entering on the religious 
life, there is for those who enter 
the Order of Jesus a noviciate of 
two years. During this noviciate, 
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the candidate is not allowed to 
study. Meditation, self-denial, 
mortification, deliberation, severe 
and frequent trials, fill up the time. 
The noviciate is the forge in which 
the iron is softened, in order to fit 
it for a new and strange purpose. 
At the end of two years, the hour 
for study comes. Then two years 
are given to rhetoric and literature ; 
three years to philosophy and the 
physical and mathematical sciences, 
sometimes even more. Then comes 
what is called the Regence, or the 
teaching of the classes in a col- 
lege. Five or six years are passed 
in the Regence; while the young 
Professor goes up step by step. 

At the age of twenty-eight or 
thirty the candidate is sent to 
theology. This study, with history, 
languages, and Canon law occupies 
four, often six, years. Then the 
candidate enters the Priesthood, 
rarely before the age of thirty-two 
or thirty-three. At the end of 
each year of this long course there 
is a severe examination. At the 
close of the period there is a 
general examiuation, and the can- 
didate must gain three favourable 
votes out of four at this final 
examination, or after all he cannot 
be admitted to the profession. 
What wonder such a system pro- 
duced men like Suarez and Vas- 
quez, Bellarmin and De Ingo, 
Bourdaloue, Sirmond, and Gri- 
maldi. 

But the course is not even yet 
finished: two years’ noviciate, nine 
years of study, five or six years of 
teaching; these are followed now 
by one year’s probation, devoted 
to meditation. Then one is admit- 
ted to pronounce the vows of 
“ Spiritual Coadjutor,” or “ Pro- 
fessed.” Such is the training for 
the Order of Jesus. 

This Society is governed by a 
General appointed for life. All 
other Superiors are appointed but 
for three years. 
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Obedience, perinde ac cadaver is 
the rule of the Jesuit. 

It cannot be wondered that such 
men were zealous. There never 
has been, since Apostolic days, 
such success as that which attended 
the Order of Jesus. But if they 
were zealous, they were also un- 
scrupulous. “The end justifies the 
means,” was their maxim, and if 
they lengthened the creed, they 
shortened the decalogue. They 
were tempted too often to serve God 
with the help of the Devil. They 
introduced casuistry and mental 
reservation. 

The celebrated Cajetan, among 
the cases where he admits mental 
reservation to be allowable, lays 
down the following: “ It is quite 
allowable for a man to swear that 
he had no accomplices in commit- 
ting a crime, although in point of 
fact he had, provided that at the 
time of swearing he means that he 
had none in other crimes. Or that 
aman committed for murder may 
swear that he did not commit the 
murder, provided he means while 
he was in prison.” 

According to this theory, every- 
thing was lawful which served the 
Church, advanced the Order, or 
even concealed scandal. A man 
could only sin in so far as he had 
the deliberate intention of sinning. 

“T think it probable,” says a 
casuist, “that the cloak I wear is 
mine; it is more probable it is 
yours. Iam not bound to balance 
the probabilities, and may keep 
the cloak.” 

An amusing story is told of the 
craft and wisdom of the Jesuits: 
“A Spanish king was about to 
wage war against the King of 
France, and sent for contributions 
to all the religious orders. The 
Jesuits at once declared that they 
would give as much as all the 
other religious houses together. A 
great spirit of emulation was thus 
excited, and a very large sum of 
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money was contributed. When, 
however, the collectors came to the 
Jesuits, they pleaded poverty, and 
the Superior offered to the King 
three advices, by which he would 
be certain to gain twelve millions 
sterling. Olivarez, you may be 
sure, was all attention. 

“1 ‘You are paying,’ said the 
artful Jesuit, ‘eight millions for 
educational purposes in the king- 
dom, Now, if you give us all the 
chairs of your universities, we will 
teach for nothing, and you save 
eight millions sterling. 

“ 2 * Let the king publish a short 
form ot the Breviary—say one- 
third its present size. This will 
sell for ten ducats, and every priest 
in the kingdom will buy one out 


of gratitude to the king for short- . 


ening his daily offices. 

“3 ‘An immense sum is ac- 
quired by other religions commu- 
nities for saying masses, while the 
Jesuits can take none. Let the 
king seize all the money gained by 
religious orders in this way, and 
we will say all the masses for 
nothing.’ ” 

We need hardly say that the 
Jesuits did not escape without 
mulcture. Paschal says, “ I shall 
not only prove that your writings 
are full of scandal, but I shall go 
farther. It is possible to say a 
thing that is false, believing it to 
be true ; but the real liar is he that 
lies with an intention to lie. Now 
I shall make it appear that you, 
Fathers, lie with that intention, 
and that you load your enemies, 
knowingly and designedly, with 
crimes of which you positively 
know that they are innocent.” 

He further charges them with 
maintaining, both in their writings 
and disputatiors, that “ It is but a 
venial sin to ruin the credit of a 
false accuser by charging him with 
false crimes.” 
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After such testimony from a 
Romanist, we need say nothing 
about the Secreta Monita.* 

Lessius holds that “ if one may 
kill for fear of losing his money, 
he may, also, for fear of taking an 
affront.” 

Another casuist teaches that a 
monk may lawfully kill a woman 
who has it in her power to de- 
fame him or his order. 

This, however, is the Society 
which has modestly arrogated to 
itself the name of “THE OxDER 
or Jesus.” 

There is no crime, however atro- 
cious, which, according to the 
peculiar doctrines of Jesuitism, 
may not be justified by Probabilism, 
or Mental Reservation, or Justifi- 
cation of Means by Ends. To ad- 
vance the “glory of God,” a man 
may murder, steal, commit perjury, 
or lie. Thus it is laid down by 
one casuist that an oath is not 
binding when taken with the in- 
tention, indeed, of swearing, but 
where there is not an intention of 
binding or being bound. In such 
a case “ perjury” is defined as 
being merely “ the telling a lie, 
and taking God’s name in vain.” 

What wonder that when Riem- 
bauer, a Bavarian parish priest, in 
1808 murdered his mistress with 
barbarous cruelty, lest his con- 
nection with her should cause 
scandal, he justified his conduct on 
the grounds of the teaching he re- 
ceived at his seminary. Thus, too, 
a man might fight a duel, if he did 
so not to inflict punishment on 
his enemy, or for revenge, which 
would be sinful; but to defend his 
own honour, which would be 
laudable. A man might pray for his 
father’s death, provided he bore no 
ill-will to his parent, but wished to 
enjoy his goods. 

The vulgar notion that Jesuitism 
owed its success to this laxity of 


* It is but fair to state that Jesuits deny the genuineness of the Secreta Monita. 
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principle on the part of some of its 
members is unfounded. Such a 
course could only tend in the long 
run to injure the Society, and as a 
matter of fact, the Order of Jesus 
never fully recovered the exposure 
by Paschal in his “ Provincial 
Letters ” of this system of casuistry 
and deception. 

The Society owed its success in 
the first instance to the zeal and 
fanaticism and ability of such men 
as Ignatius Loyola and Francis 
Xavier. It owed its success to 
the care with which its members 
were chosen, to the strict discipline 
to which they were subjected, to 
the long and severe course of train- 
ing through which they were com- 
pelled to pass, to the self-forgetful- 
ness, heroism, and devotion of the 
members of the institution. 

The Churchof Rome lost millions 
in Europe by the Reformation. 
The Jesuits went forth, and gained 
for her millions upon millions in 
other quarters of the globe. ‘‘ They 
entered Canada, and preached along 
the waters of the great St. Law- 
rence, planting their churches as 
they proceeded among the Indian 
tribes. They passed down the 
valley of that great father of rivers, 
the Mississippi, and there too they 
preached their doctrines and ga- 
thered their proselytes, and thence 
spread themselves over the wide 
savannahs of Louisiana; there, 
again, teaching and preaching, and 
settling their churches among the 
simple and wandering Indians, and 
there these churches even yet re- 
main. They entered Central Ame- 
rica, and there they preached to the 
teeming populations of that land, 
proselytizing them by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands, and 
establishing amidst the rich and 
luxuriant valleys of Mexico the 
foundations of that church which 
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still to this day remains the richest 
in the world. They passed through 
the heart of South America, and 
there they collected Indian tribes 
and Indian nations; there they 
modified their civil institutions, 
and there they preached their doc- 
trines with such marvellous suc- 
cess that they regained to Rome 
more proselytes in that populous 
and mighty Continent than all she 
had lost by the Reformation in 
Europe. They passed on to the 
East, and there, as well as in the 
West, they raised the banner of 
the Cross, and their conversions 
in India are narrated as so nu- 
merous as almost to exceed belief. 
The churches they then founded 
are still in existence 

“ They visited Japan, and in that 
strange and singular island they 
preached to its immense population 
with such zeal and success, that 
from the monarch upon his throne 
to the Indian in his hut, they had 
all well-nigh embraced the pro- 
fession of Christianity, when a 
storm of persecution dashed, as in 
a moment, all their cherished hopes 
to the dust. They entered China, 
and in that empire, deemed inac- 
cessible to all others, they prose- 
lytized with such a strange success, 
both in the court and in the camp, 
both in the royal palace and in the 
peasant’s cottage, that they counted 
their proselytes by hundreds of 
thousands, and collected their con- 
gregations, and erected their 
churches without number.” * 

Never since Apostolic times did 
missionariessucceed like the Jesuits. 
Surely there was some cause for 
this. They were, it is true, learned, 
clever, crafty, devoted, courageous, 
but there was something more than 
this—they were utterly unscra- 
pulous. The end sanctified the 
means. To gain proselytes, to 


* Rev. M. Hobart Seymour. 
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advance the cause of the Order, to 
glorify the Church, they hesitated 
not to adopt any means, however 
questionable. Thus, in the begin- 
ning of. the seventeenth century, 
the Jesuits, who founded the Ma- 
dura Mission in India, found that 
the claims of the Brahmins to 
superior caste presented an in- 
superable barrier to their success. 
They at once claimed to belong to 
a still higher caste of Brahmins 
from the West; and a deed was 
actually forged, purporting to prove 
that the Brahmins of Rome—the 
Jesuits—were descended in direct 
line from Brahma. One falsehood 
generally leads to another, and so 
it was then found necessary to imi- 
tate the sacred books of the Brah- 
mins, and thus a fifth “ Veda” 
was forged, to match the four pre- 
served by the Brahmins. This 
act of duplicity may be taken as 
a fair specimen of the craft 


they employed everywhere they 
went. 

But there was something more 
than craft employed. They ad- 
mitted persons to baptism on a 
simple profession of belief without 


strict examination. This involved 
important results. The Jesuits by 
this means acquired control over 
the rising generation. The parents 
were professing Christians—they 
were baptized—leave them to the 
mercy of God—take care of the 
young. Thus they acted, and the 
children were moulded to their 
purpose, and everywhere as the 
old generation died out, another 
arose full of zeal, carefully trained, 
well disciplined. But here, too, 
arose a frightful evil. From the 
engrafting of the gospel on heather 
systems of error; from the ac- 
ceptance of ignorant heathens into 
the privileges of Christians, arose 
a mongrel creed—a half-caste re- 
Igion, half Christian, half Pagan, 
the soul of heathenism inhabiting 
the body of Christianity; the 
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skeleton of Paganism tricked out 
in the trappings of the Gospel ! 

Just as in the early days of 
Christianity, the engrafting of the 
gospel on Heathen Mythology and 
Oriental Philosophy produced the 
germs of Roman Catholicism it- 
self, so in the Jesuit Missions the 
Romanism established was a mix- 
ture of truth and falsehood, all the 
more pernicious because underlying 
the errors there was a substratum 
of truth. 

Take the Mission in China as an 
illustration of what is here stated. 

When the Jesuits entered China 
they announced themselves as 
teachers of mathematics, music, 
and drawing, from Europe. They 
were well received, and with 
patient assiduity they commenced 
the task of proselytizing the most 
exclusive and the strangest people 
in the world. They became great 
favourites at Court; they intro- 
duced useful artsand manufactures; 
they made watches, organs, and 
even firearms and gunpowder. 
They gained the favour of the 
throne ; they proselytized the heir 
to the crown; they gained over 
the generals of the army. They 
converted the Mandarins, and 
soon churches sprang up every- 
where, and Romanism was esta- 
blished in the Celestial Empire. 
Thus far their conduct was marked 
by consummate tact. But they 
went farther than this. The Chi- 
nese worshipped “the host of 
heaven,” and the Jesuits actually 
joined in the worship, on the 
grounds that they worshipped not 
the sun, moon, and stars, but God, 
who made them. The Chinese 
worshipped their own forefathers ; 
the Jesuits joined the adoration, 
on the grounds that they did not 
worship or adore them, but paid 
them civil veneration. To such an 
extent was this scandalous profana- 
tion of religion carried, that at last 
the matter became a public scandal, 
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and was complained of at Rome. 
The Jesuits were formally censured 
in the Bulls of the Pope, and their 
practices forbidden. 

In dealing with converts in 
China, the Jesuits brought into 
practice their doctrine of mental 
reservation. They allowed pro- 
fessed converts to worship idols, 
provided they carried under their 
clothes the crucifix, and when they 
bowed down to their idol wor- 
shipped the crucifix by mental 
reservation. When De Tournon, 
the legate was sent to inquire into 
these practices, they effectually 
prevented him from making an 
unfavourable report. When an 
attempt which had been made to 
carry him off by poison failed, he 
was arrested at Macao, and cast 
into prison, where he perished 
miserably. 

An account of the Missions of 
the Jesuits would be incomplete 
without some notice of Francis 
Xavier, “ the Apostle of the Indies.” 
Xavier was born of an illustrious 
family in 1506. Ardent and sus- 
ceptible and joyous, it seemed un- 
likely that he should fall under the 
spell of Loyola ; yet never did en- 
chanter bind his victim with more 
potent spells than those which Ig- 
natius Loyola wound round Francis 
Xavier. Xavier was the most sin- 
cere, the most devoted member of 
the Order of Jesus. Trace his 
career from the day when he passed 
the home which held the mother 
and sister he loved so well, and 
turned not aside to see them ere 
he departed on the mission from 
which he returned no more ; follow 
him through the toils and dangers 
and sufferings of that mission, 
until it ended when he reached the 
shores of China but to die, and 
you see in Francis Xavier a cha- 
racter sublime in its self-denial, 
heroic in self-devotion. Xavier's 
faults were the faults not of the 
man but of the system to which he 
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belonged. He believed that in 
order to convert a heathen nothing 
was required but to baptize him. 

Thus a Jesuit writer says: ‘‘ He 
converted fifty-two kingdoms; 
hoisted the standard of the Cross 
over an extent of three thousand 
leagues ; he baptized with his own 
hand almost a million of Mahome- 
tans or idolators; and all this in 
ten years.” The amount of. in- 
struction given before baptism 
could not have occupied much 
time. 

While many of the narratives 
respecting Francis Xavier are 
either entirely fabulous or griev- 
ously distorted, yet making due 
allowance for exaggeration and 
myths, his career remains among 
the most wonderful in the whole 
history of Christian Missions. His. 
sufferings and labours, his rare 
patience and gentleness, his rest- 
less energy and persistent endur- 
ance, his earnestness and zeal, his 
undaunted heroism and indomitable 
courage earned for him the name 
of ‘* the Apostle of the Indies.” 

Among the Paravars of Southern 
India, he subsisted on water and 
rice, like the meanest native, while 
he laboured incessantly for the in- 
struction and conversion of the 
people. In the islands of Del 
Moro and at Java his life was in 
great danger ; but Xavier despised 
all perils, and it is said that on one 
occasion he landed on a coast where 
the dead bodies of some Portuguese 
recently murdered lay weltering in 
blood, and continued for three 
months teaching and labouring in 
the island. 

The great object of his ambition 
was to preach the gospel in China, 
but this might not be; he fell a 
victim to malignant fever, at the 
early age of forty-six, and died 
within sight of China, December 2, 
1552. 

Space would not permit us to 
dwell upon the extensive Missions 
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of the Jesuits in Syria, Malacca, 
Tartary, and Japan; in Abyssinia, 
Congo,and Mozambique; in Brazil, 
Mexico, and Paraguay. In the 
last-named country they founded a 
formidable military organization, 
under Jesuit control, and that, too, 
with the most profound secrecy. 
“‘The experience of three cen- 
turies,’’says Dr. Dollinger, “ shows 
that the Jesuits have no lucky 
hand. No blessing ever rests on 
their undertakings. They build 
‘with unwearied assiduity, but a 
storm comes and shatters the 
building, or a flood breaks in and 
washes it away, or the worm-eaten 
edifice falls to pieces in their hands. 
The Oriental proverb about the 
Turks may be applied to them, 
‘Where the Turk sets his foot, 
grass never grows.’ Their Missions 
in Paraguay, Japan, and among 
the wild North American tribes 
have long since gone toruin. In 


Abyssinia they had once (in 1625) 
almost attained dominion, but soon 
afterwards (in 1634) the whole 
concern collapsed, and they never 


ventured to return there. What 
is left to-day of their laborious 
Missions in the Levant, the Greek 
islands, Persia, the Crimea, and 
Egypt? Scarcely a reminiscence 
of their former presence there is 
to be found on the spot.”’ * 

The history of Jesuitism in 
Europe is a gloomy picture. They 
devoted all their energies to Spain, 
the cradle of the Order, and they 
have made it what it is—a ruined 
and degraded nation. They brought 
on Germany the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. They almost 
annihilated the aristocracy of Bo- 
hemia, and destroyed its consti- 
tution. They exercised for a time 
in Poland almost absolute power, 
and Poland is destroyed. Ruin 
followed in their footsteps every- 
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where, and at one time or another 
they have been expelled from every 
country in which they were per- 
mitted to reside. Yet, despite all 
opposition, the Order lives on, 
powerful as of old, vigorous as in 
the days of its early existence. 

In 1773: Clement XIV. sup- 
pressed the Order of Jesus by the 
Bull “ Dominus ac Redemptor.” 
He survived the issue of the Bull 
about a year, and died in great 
agony—some said of poison, more 
probably of remorse ; for whatever 
the faults of the Jesuits may have 
been, none can deny that they were 
ever the zealous champions of the 
the Roman Pontiff. 

In 1767 Charles III. sent out 
despatches from Madrid to the 
governors of Spanish colonies 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, to be opened on the evening 
of April 2nd, and not before, under 
pain of death. Those sealed des- 
patches contained instructions to 
the magistrates to enter all the 
establishments of the Jesuits, and 
seize their papers, which they were 
to seal up and retain, and within 
twenty-four hours transport the 
Fathers with a purse, a breviary, 
and apparel to certain appointed 
places. A few hours after the 
despatches were opened, six thou- 
sand Jesuits were floating away 
from the coasts of Spain. At the 
same time they were expelled from 
France, Naples, and Parma. More 
than seventy times have the Jesuits: 
been banished from the different 
states of Europe— Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant—and always 
because they conspired against the 
liberties of the people. A century 
ago the King of Prussia gave them 
an asylum in Prussia, when they 
were suppressed by the Bull of an 
Infallible Pontiff, and in our days 
they have been driven from the 


* Dollinger’s ‘‘ Reunion of the Churches.” 
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country which then received them 
with open arms. 

In 1814 Pius VII. restored the 
Order, and in 1820 the Fathers 
were expelled from Russia. The 
dogma of Infallibility is the neces- 
sary consequence of the system of 
Jesuitism. That dogma is the chief 
corner-stone in the edifice of des- 
potic power, which the Jesuits 
have spent three centuries in 
erecting. Always the most deadly 
enemies that mental and moral 
liberty have ever known, they have 
consummated a career of arrogance 
and duplicity by an open attack 
on the liberties of mankind. 

Loyola’s “ elementary idea” was 
“an absolute domination over the 
spirits of men. ° a cen- 
tralization of all powers on earth 
in the bovom of one master of 
souls ;” and his followers have 
worked out that “idea,” until at 
the present hour it is realized in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Pope is now the puppet of 
the Order, and Jesuitism seeks to 


rule the world. In the nineteenth 
century England has received them 
to her arms, as Prussia did in days 
gone by. Let her beware that they 
do not reward her with a harvest 
of contention and bloodshed. 

Jesuitism is politically incom- 
patible with the security of any 
civil government, whether auto- 
cratic or democratic; from the 
very first the members of the 
Society took part in every in- 
trigue and revolution. “ “hey 
have published such tenets con- 
cerning the duty of opposing 
princes who were enemies of the 
Catholic Faith, as countenanced 
the most atrocious crimes and 
tended to dissolve all the ties 
which connect subjects with their 
rulers.”* 

The same writer accuses them 


* Robertson's ‘‘ Charles V.,” book vi. 
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of propagating “a system of re- 
laxed and pliant morality which 
accommodates itself to the passions 
of men, which justifies their vices, 
which tolerates their imperfections, 
and authorizes almost every action 
that the most audacious or crafty 
politician would wish to perpe- 
trate.” + 

John Chastel, a pupil of the 
Order, attempted to assassinate 
Henry IV. of France ; and another 
member, Father Guiscard, was con- 
victed of writing a book iu favour 
of regicide. The Order was driven 
out of Portugal in 1759, upon the 
charge of having instigated the 
assassination of King Joseph I. 
They were expelled from England 
for conspiring to assassinate Eliza- 
beth. . 

The case of Thomas Heth, a 
Jesuit, tried in 1568 and pilloried 
for assuming the disguise of a 
Protestant preacher, in order the 
more effectually to sow dissension 
in England, is noteworthy as illus- 
trating the unscrupulous manner 
in which the Jesuits employed any 
means likely to promote the success 
of the Order. 

This subject is all-important for 
this reason, that Jesuitism never 
changes. Such as the Society was 
in the beginning, such it is to-day. 
The Jesuits are working silently, 
secretly, unscrupulously at the 
present day to overthrow Protest- 
antism in great Britain. Other 
orders are antiquated ; the Order 
of Jesus suits to a nicety the re- 
quirements of the age. The vast 
numbers of Protestants who in 
recent years have gone over to 
Rome from the Church of England 
would alone be sufficient to prove 
that the Order of Jesus has not 
lost its vitality. 

In Ireland, since the Disestablish- 
ment, Jesuits have penetrated in 
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the guise of Protestant Evangelists 
into remote rural parishes, and 
have done incalculable mischief by 
sowing dissension and suspicion 
between minister and people. 

There ‘never was a grosser im- 
position than the arrogance of the 
Society which dared to bestow on 
a confraternity foremost in oppo- 
sition to the truth and perfectly 
shameless in the maintenance of 
corruption, idolatry, ignorance and 
crime, the name of the pure and 
holy Jesus of Nazareth. 

Speaking of the working of 
Jesuitism in England during re- 
cent years, the author of ‘ The 
Modern Avernus” says: “It is 
not long since a gentleman of for- 
tune established a provincial 
journal for the sole purpose of 
conserving our national Protestant- 
ism. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that the man who had had 
sufficient address to secure the 
appointment of editor was a Jesuit. 
Jesuits are on the staff of almost 
every newspaper in London. They 
have been found wearing the foot- 
man’s livery in the mansions of 
Belgravia. They have been ac- 
costed (and recognized) under the 
garb of the bricklayer’s hodman 
in Oxford Street; they have bor- 
vowed the guise of the Protestant 
Scripture Reader and City Mis- 
sionary, and engaged in the com- 
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bats of a mock controversy at the 
corners of the streets in order to 
secure the confusion of the (sup- 
posed) Protestant champion. They 
have held (and not for nothing) 
important curacies under rich 
‘ Evangelical ’ rectors in influential 
spheres,’”’* 

When you consider that the 
Jesuits are as numerous, as power- 
ful, as unscrupulous as ever; when 
you take into account their pecu- 
liar belief that every crime, how- 
ever atrocious, may be committed 
at the command of the Superior, 
provided the Order gains by its 
commission ; when you review the 
history of Jesuitism, black with 
intrigue, treason, perfidy and 
crime; when you compare the 
fervour, zeal, and perseverance of 
the Fathers with the divisions of 
Protestants and the apathy of Pro- 
testant statesmen, then you cannot 
fail to see that Jesuitism is at the 
present day an enemy not to be 
despised—an enemy formidable, 
relentless, and unscrupulous; an 
enemy to the civil as well as to the 
religious liberties of mankind; an 
enemy which must, by the mere 
working out of its own funda- 
mental principles, destroy all law 
and order in the State, or be de- 
stroyed itself in the deadly 
struggle. 
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OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


THERE is no place where men do 
congregate in which he who chooses 
to keep his eyes and ears open may 
not pick up something fitted, if not 
to instruct, at least to amuse. It 
was our good or bad luck to be 
born in a secluded and obscure part 
of God’s creation, on which, so far 
as we know, no great man had ever 
set foot since Edward II. of Eng- 
Jand paid it an unwelcome visit, on 
one of those expeditions in which 
he sought to place ‘‘ puir auld Scot- 
land” under his heel, till the days 
when Victoria the Good, with her 
suite, began to make a yearly or 
half-yearly run through it, on her 
way to her northern home. The 
ete though finely situated — 

eing bounded on three sides by a 
noble river, whose banks at every 
other turn are richly wooded, and 
commanding a magnificent view of 
the Grampian range—contained in 
our early days a population of not 
more than a thousand; anda rather 
primitive race they were. Tall 
chimneys, “ belching outrageous 
smoke,” they had happily none, 
and even in agriculture they were 
very deficient. Their tailors, in- 
stead of cutting their cloth “on 
mathematical principles,” like their 
scientific brethren nowadays, cut it 
on no principle at all, but after one 
uniform fashion, to which they clung 
religiously through life, and small 
blame to them; for amongst their 
customers it was no uncommon 
thing to encounter a patriarch who, 
for the remainder of his life, 
whether longer or shorter, went 
to kirk and market in the same 


coat in which he had entered into 
the holy bonds of matrimony. 
With pure air, pure water, pro- 
visions something of the coarsest, 
but sufficient for all the purposes 
of health ; labour not excessive, but 
well suited to develop and brace the 
muscular system; and away from 
many temptations which beset those 
who live in places more in the 
world’s eye, the people grew up 
much as Nature intended, and in 
their physical conformation pre- 
sented many favourable specimens 
of sturdy humanity. When at a 
penny wedding or other “spree,” 
the young men had wet their lips 
in a glass or two of the pure moun- 
tain dew, they would slap the lasses 
on the shoulder with a heartiness, 
and gaze into their sweet faces with 
a blitheness edifying to behold. 
The next instant they would be 
capering at ‘‘the Heeland Fling,” 
on the greensward till, with the 
“thuds” of their heavy brogues, 
“the vera moudieworts were stun- 
ned.” The young ladies—pshaw! 
there were no ladies there, of the 
kind whose business in creation is 


“On the dull couch of luxury to loll, 
Stung with disease and stupified with 
spleen.” 


The rustic belles of the, so to speak, 
self-contained locality in which our 
lot in youth was cast, were in form 
and lineament what daily labour 
and exposure to all sorts of weather 
made them; for they, equally with 
the other sex, were placed under 
the very reasonable rule, that “ if 
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any man would not work, neither 
should he eat.” It would have 
tested the powers of a “curious 
and romantic eye” to find in any 
one of them the finely-arched brow, 
the silkén eyelashes, the beautifully 
chiselled chin, the swanlike neck, 
the slim waist, and all the other 
items, which, according to novelists, 
are indispensable elements in the 
true ideal of feminine proportion 
and beauty. But generally, at 
least, they had the pleasing appear- 
ance that good health, with the 
cheerfulness which naturally ac- 
companies it, and every limb of the 
body fairly developed by habits of 
activity, seldom fails to impart. 
When on great occasions they 
turned out in full dress — their 
temples adorned with ribands of 
various hue, and disposed in a mode 
which they certainly had not bor- 
rowed from their “ natural enemies 
—the French,” and their bodies 
clad in robes of muslin, white as 
the new driven snow — he would 
have needed not a little courage 
who should have ventured to deny 
in their hearing that they looked 
very smart: only when they were 
unexpectedly overtaken by a heavy 
shower, the virgin vestments suf- 
fered a rather ungainly as well as 
an uncomfortable collapse, and the 
fair wearers, obliged to forego ad- 
miration for the time, were, like 
bedraggled poultry on a wet day, 
glad to run to the first shelter they 
could find. Their manners, too, 
accorded with the native cast of 
their dress. They spoke their 
minds with a “ guileless simplicity” 
and freedom which would have 
called forth the eloquent reproba- 
tion of the old-maidenish lecturer 
on the Proprieties in any boarding 
establishment ; yet not one of them 
was without a blissful consciousness 
that they were as fit, and had as 
good a claim, to be “ woo’d an’ 
married an’ a’” as any “ high-born 
ladye.” When a “ blate” or fini- 
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cal youth, in his mode of walking 
into their affections, came short of 
their ideal of what was due to them 
in the conduct of these grave and 
difficult affairs, they would drop a 
hint by which he must have been 
very obtuse, indeed, who failed to 
profit. As an instance, “ My boy 
Tammie,” ona certain occasion, after 
much self-communing, plucked up 
courage to ask the girl of his heart 
to take a stroll with him, on a sum- 
mer evening, through the wood, in 
the direction of the old ivy-clad 
castle. Once out of the house, 
however, Tammie’s spirit forsook 
him, and his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. Every nook 
and corner of his brain he rum- 
maged for something to say; but 
the power of speech was gone, and 
every moment “ expressive silence” 
was becoming more and more pain- 
ful tohim. To his infinite relief 
a sudden weird hooting broke upon 
his ear, when, in an accent touch- 
ing and sweet as the notes “of 
flutes and soft recorders,” he whis- 
pered—‘ Div ye hear the howlet, 
Jeannie?” ‘ Hear the howlet?” 
was the reply, “ay, I hear twa o’ 
them.” 

Rather ungracious in the cireum- 
stances perhaps, but it was “ weel 
meant, weel meant,” as Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie would have said. If 
youths, when they go a-wooing, 
will not speak out and to the point, 
and give emphasis to their soft 
speeches by free and easy action, 
it is not amongst the class to which 
our Old Acquaintances belonged, 
that their conduct will ever receive 
other than avery modified approval. 
For a series of years Jamie Nicol, 
a douce lad, had laid siege to the 
affections of Nansie Dawson, and 
carried on operations with becom- 
ing formality and coyness, which 
would have won the approval of the 
authors of either the First or Second 
Book of Discipline. When at last 
she consented to be his, he said, 
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“ Weel now, Nansie, we maun seal 
the bargain wi’a kiss. We've been 
courtin’ this gey while as ye ken, 
an’ I never sought one afore; ye 
maun alloo, I’ve been unco’ ceevil.” 
“In troth,” responded Nansie, “ an’ 
' ye hae been senselessly ceevil !” 
Our high regard for all who 
square their conduct by the formu- 
laries of the Kirk, inclines us to 
think that, in Nansie’s response 
there was something of snappish- 
ness—an obtrusive assertion of 
“women’s rights’—which did not 
bode well for the future. With 
pleasure, therefore, we come to 
speak of a maiden meek and mo- 
dest, who “never told her love” or 
breathed her aspirations unless in a 
way so roundabout, and showing a 
limitation or confusion of thought 
so odd, as with the hypercritical 
would have exposed her to the 
charge of incapacity to distinguish 
between things that differ. She 
was servant to a farmer, who had 
“a clever sturdy fallow” of a 
ploughman—Jock M‘Lellan—that 
seemed to her the very man she 
would like for a husband. All her 
quiet artifices to work herself into 
his regard were tried in vain. Like 
the rooks, he choose to forage at 
some distance from home, and 
scampered off evening by evening 
to pay his addresses now to one, 
then to another, as the whim of the 
moment determined. This his si- 
lent admirer saw with heartfelt 
pain; but instead of giving vent to 
an ebullition of spite or passion as 
many would have done, she con- 
tented herself with breathing out 
her soul in the very natural reflec- 
tion. ‘I wonner what pleasure 
Jock can hae in fleein’ o’er a’ the 
face o’ the earth every nicht after 
the lasses; I wadna gie ae gude 
lad for a’ the lasses in the countra 
side.” 
These are “just a snatch” of the 
frank and simple style of the lasses 
among whom our lot was cast in 
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days when we went gipsying. Turn- 
ing to the lords of creation, who at 
the same era walked in glory by 
their side, of these in the mass the 
short and simple annals might be 
summed up by saying that, after a 
life of labour, they went to the 
dead; yet a character occasionally 
turned up amongst. them, whose 
wit or stupidity furnished amuse- 
ment to those who were not finical 
about the quality. Nay, some of 
them had the presumption to aspire 
to be philosophers, and had perhaps 
as good a claim to be enrolled in the 
list of that honoured brotherhood 
as a few we could name, who have 
been at more pains to let the world 
know what they thought, and espe- 
cially what they thought of them- 
selves. Of our Old Acquaintances 
who made loud professions of wis- 
dom, we have in our eye one who, 
all his life, was extremely poor, and 
therefore in circumstances very 
favourable for testing the practical 
value of his philosophy. His sys- 
tem had the merit of being brief, 
easily understood, and, viewed from 
a certain standpoint, undoubtedly 
true—which is more than can be 
said of some systems that the 
reader wots'of. Its aim was to se- 
cure tranquillity of mind, which it 
urged on the simple but compre- 
hensive principle, that “it’s need- 
less for fowk to vex themsel’s aboot 
twa things i’ the warld—the thing 
that wull mend, an’ the thing that 
wunna.” We regret to have to 
add, that the enunciator of a prin- 
ciple so important, and, in a sense, 
so true, like the sage in “ Rasse- 
las,’’ whined and whimpered under 
the ills of life with as little re- 
straint as any of his neighbours 
who had never made acquaintance 
with “divine philosophy.” 

Another of our old friends, whose 
memory we fondly cherish, was of 
a different stamp. He made no 


pretensions to philosophy. No one 
would have wronged him much by 
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saying that he wanted a groat in 
the shilling, though he himself was 
in the habit of boasting that, “ haud 
frae the twa ministers, there wasna 


anither man i’ the parish to match ° 


him for soond jeedgment,’’ — so 
kindly had indulgent Nature com- 
pensated his weakness by giving 
him a high conceit of himself. It 
need scarcely be added, that he 
was neither “ witty in himself, nor 
the cause of wit in other men.” 
But through sheer incapacity of 
taking into account what was due 
to time, place, and circumstances 
he often said and did very odd 
things. He rented asmall pendicle 
on the banks of the river already 
alluded to, which enabled him to 
keep a cow. In a hovel built on 
his patch of ground, and which con- 
sisted of a but and a ben, such as 
they were, he and his mother long 
dwelt. When the poor woman was 
in articulo mortis, he was engaged 
with his dinner in the but end. A 
kind neighbour then in attendance 
on her, intimated to him from the 
other apartment, that if he wished 
to see once more his mother in life 
he must instantly come ben. “Od, 
Janet woman,” was Johnnie’s reply, 
“T hae jist twa bites, or sae, 0’ a 
herrin’ here, an’ I wad vera fain 
hae’t dune. Is she past yet?” 
And so, repeating the question 
when the state of his jaws would 
allow, he kept on incorporating 
“the twa bites or sae” till his 
mother was no longer of the 
earth. 

Yet Johnnie, after all, was not 
void of affection, though he allowed 
very small matters to interfere with 
and modify its working. In his 
correspondence with the fair sex it 
may be doubted whether— 


“ His, were the murmuring dying notes, 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly,” 


but certain it is he so “ dearly loved 
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the lasses” that he got thrice mar- 
ried. One of his notable peculiar- 
ities in speech was that, when he 
wished to give particular emphasis 
to a sentence, it was uniformly in- 
troduced with “Saul faigs,”—a 
happy abbreviation of his for “ By 
my soul and faith.” It was cus- 
tomary in his day, on the occasion 
of a funeral, to invite to it all the 
“ wives ” in the neighbourhood, who 
during the time that the male 
friends of the deceased were away 
performing the last solemn duties, 
were entertained at the house from 
which the corpse had been removed, 
in a style suited to the cirecum- 
stances of the parties concerned. In 
the case of the poor the entertain- 
ment was humble enough—bread 
and cheese, and whisky or toddy 
ad libitum, but in the hour or two 
devoted to it, some of the matrons 
managed at times to get “ fou.” 
When Johnnie returned from the 
interment of his first wife, he im- 
mediately set about taking stock; 
and his investigation of the inroad 
which, in his absence, had been 
made upon his larder, issued in the 
exclamation of astonishment — 
“Saul faigs, lasses, but ye hae been 
busy sin’ I gaed awa!”’ In course 
of time his second spouse died ; 
when taking with him a very young 
lad who lived beside him, to sooth 
his sorrow by the way, he went to 
a town at some distance to procure 
provisions for the funeral. Grief 
is dry, and on their homeward 
journey the two stopped at the 
“half-way house” to get a dram. 
Then and there it was that poor 
Johnnie’s bereavement, in all its 
sad issues, rose up for a moment 
before his mind’s eye; and he pite- 
ously appealed to his youthful 
friend—“ Oh, man, whaur do ye 
think I suld set on for anither 
wife? for ye ken as weel as me 
that I canna want ane lang.” Mis- 
fortunes never come single. While 
he had been engaged in the duty of 
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consigning the remains of his wife 
to the grave, his byre fell. It was 
a humble structure, whose walls— 
consisting of alternate layers of 
rough stones and turf—his own 
hands had reared in a very brief 
space, and whose roof he had 
“theekit o’er wi’ rashes.” When 
on his return, attended by a few 
neighbours, thegrievous catastrophe 
met his eye, he gave vent to his 
perplexity and sorrow in the touch- 
ing outburst of feeling — “Saul 
faigs, lads, the warst has come hin’ 
most!” Yet, Johnnie was not 
void of affection. 

Next in our list of worthies comes 
“Jock Thuds.” His real name is 
of no consequence; by the nick- 
name here given he was commonly 
known, and it had its rise in the 
vast physical power which a glance 
at his outward appearance showed 
there was in him. In strength, 
compactness, and activity of frame, 
he was the very ideal of bull-dog 
humanity, and the character of his 
mind accorded well with his body. 
It would be going beyond our juris- 
diction to say that he feared not 
God, but certain it is he regarded 
not man. The idea of Mine he 
quite comprehended; but breadth 
of view he had not, and the cognate 
idea of Thine he never perfectly 
grasped. To give him his due, how- 
ever, it was in dealing with what 
he no doubt looked upon as “ un- 
considered trifles” that this slight 
defect in his mental constitution 
appeared. The traveller with a 
well-lined purse, who should have 
met him in a solitary place, would 
probably not have been agreeably 
taken with his exterior; and, as 
probably, Jock, had the whim struck 
him, would have been at some pains 
to increase rather than allay his 
suspicions. But an incessant twitch- 
ing of the under lip, and a roguish 
twinkle of the eye, would have told 
a pbysiognomist, that he had 





nothing to fear from “Thuds” as 
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a robber, whatever annoyance he 
might cause by his irrepressible dis- 
position to trick and merriment. 
He was a carter, and in the way of 
his calling had often to go to places 
at a very considerable distance from 
his home, and accessible only by 
“roads before they were made.” 
As a preparation for these journeys, 
he formed a number of balls of 
oatmeal leaven, which he stowed 
away in the crown of his hat, and 
which served him for food till his 
return. For his horse he never 
lacked provender, so long as a field 
of grass or a rick of corn or hay 
could be got at. One trait in his 
character went far to cover a multi- 
tude of sins, and contrasted favour- 
ably with the conduct of many who 
follow his trade: he never beat or 
ill-treated his horse. When it stuck 
in a rut, he moved ahead, showing 
one of the oatmeal balls so grateful 
to equine nostrils. The lure gene- 
rally sufficed to call forth the neces- 
sary effort, and with Jock it was a 
point of honour not to withhold 
from his “ poor earthborn com- 
panion ” the reward of its exertion. 
Towards his human compeers he 
did not always behave so amiably. 
One day a footsore pedestrian came 
up with him on the road, and re- 
quested a “ride,” which was at 
once granted. Jock had with him 
a small earthen pot, in which was 
a quantity of tar. The stranger 
was no sooner mounted than he 
began an interminable prosy story 
of a lawsuit in which he had been 
involved. To every turn of the 
narrative which seemed to him spe- 
cially important, he drew attention 
by saying, “ Now mark me here,”— 
a call to which Jock, in a quiet way 
responded by dipping the end of 
his whip shaft into the tar, and ap- 
plying it, unobserved, to some part 
of his new made friend’s attire. 
The call was so often repeated and 
obeyed, that Jock’s patience was at 
last exhausted, or possibly he began 
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to think he had carried the juke far 
enough ; so he brought the story of 
the lawsuit to an abrupt close by 
exclaiming,—‘“ The deevil’s i’ the 
man! will naething please ye? 
l’ve markit ye till l’ve toomed the 
pig” (emptied the pot). On another 
oceasion he was travelling with his 
horse and cart along a road which 
from time immemorial had been 
public, but for the closing of which 
the farmer through whose Jand it 
ran had obtained the sanction of 
the Road Trustees in the district, 
The fact was duly announced on 
a board set up on a pole at each 
end of the way. With Jock, how- 
ever, use and wont was everything, 
and on the first opportunity he 
took the sbort cut to which he had 
been accustomed. The farmer, who 
happened to be near the spot, ran 
towards him, threatening him with 
all the pains and penalties of tres- 
pass if he did not instantly turn 
back. “I’ve gaed this gate for 
fourty year,’ said Thuds, “and 
was never challenged afore ; I didna 
ken it was stoppit.” “ Not know 
it was stopt?” exclaimed the en- 
raged agriculturist ; “do you not 
see the board—No road this way ? ” 
“Ou ay, I see the byurd weel 
eneugh; but am no gaun up that 
wye!” Jock was a person one 
could not help liking, notwithstand- 
ing his rough and ready mode of 
providing “entertainment for man 
and beast.” As one well said of 
him, “ he was a great rascal, but a 
fine chiel for a’ that.” 

From lay friends, however, who 
perhaps smacked rather too much 
of the profanum vulgus, we turn to 
one or two of the clerical. First 
we would notice the Rev. Alexander 
Ball, who for more than sixty years 
was minister of a Dissenting con- 
gregation. His flock were tew in 
number, and stinted proportionately 
in financial resources. He was not 


“passing rich on forty pounds a 
year;” but that was literally the 
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amount of stipend he received for 
probably the fourth part of the 
period mentioned, and it never at 
any time exceeded seventy pounds. 
Like poor clergymen generally, he 
was blessed with a numerous family, 
whom, by some method apparently 
known only to that class, he con- 
trived to bring up and educate re- 
spectably. Ile had, however, about 
a dozen acres of a glebe, the soil 
of which was naturally wretched 
enough; but by skiiful culture he 
ultimately brought it to be of very 
considerable benefit to him. Even 
with that vantage, to help his 
prayers for daily bread he was 
obliged to do a little at times in 
the “coupin” line, became ac~ 
quainted with all the tricks of the- 
trade, and a very superior judge of 
live stock. That, of course, is 
enough to damn him in the reckon- 
ing of those of “the unco’ guid,” 
whose livings are squared by hun- 
dreds or thousands a year; but “if” 
honest worth in heaven rise,” some 
of them may have to “mend or 
they get near him.” He was an 
able preacher, a faithful and kind 
pastor, and one of the most amusing 
companions we have ever met with. 
By great powers of mimicry and a 
felicitous use of the vernacular, he 
could give a very ludicrous turn to 
a story commonplace enough in it- 
self; and when occasion required, 
could deal out a sarcasm with the 
imperturbable gravity of a judge. 
At the time of his ordination to his 
charge there was in its neighbour- 
hood an Episcopalian chapel, which 
was attended chiefly by the linger- 
ing remnants of the families of a 
few of the local gentry, who bad 
cast in their lot with the ill-fated 
Stuarts, and did not, of course, 
improve their fortunes by their 
chivalrous devotion to an expiring 
dynasty. The adherents of Kpisco- 
pacy gradually dwindled away, till 
at last a lady was left alone in her 
glory to represent the cause. She 
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never formally connected herself 
with Mr. Ball’s congregation, but 
she went to his church, and there- 
fore received from him the same at- 
tention as if she had been a member 
of his flock. She was taken witha 
serious illness, during which he fre- 
quently visited her, and did what 
he could to sustain her mind under 
her protracted suffering. One 
Sunday morning, as we have heard 
him tell, he put the last penny in 
his possession into “the plate” for 
receiving the offerings at the church 
door. In the evening a message 
was brought to him that the lady 
was dying and wished much to see 
him. At their parting she ex- 
pressed warm gratitude for his kind- 
ness, and her hope that they would 
meet in a better world. To give 
the sequel in his own words :—* In 
shaking hands she put something 
into mine, which I found to be a 
guinea. I said to her that it was 
against my principles either to give 
or to take money on the Lord’s 
day, except for sacred purposes ; 
but I thankfully pocketed the in- 
sult for all that,’’—a venial trans- 
gression, in one who had a large 
family and had parted with his last 
penny, with which the Recording 
Angel would no doubt deal very 
gently. 

Mr. Ball had a son-in-law, a 
brewer and inukeeper, an honest 
kindly fellow, who, however, had 
the failing too often found in those 
of his calling. One afternoon, on 
which his father-in-law happened 
to pay him a visit, he was labouring 
under the effects of his indulgence. 
*«]’m very sorry to see you in that 
state, John,’ said the minister. 
“ What state, sir?” “ Why, you're 
drunk.” “Oh, Mr. Ball, it’s a 
strange thing if am fou once in 
three months, ye’re sure to be here 
that day if ye shouldna be for three 
month agen.” “ Bat why should 
you be fou once in three months, 
John?” Under the questioning 
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the brewer’s temper was gradually 
giving way. “ Mr. Ball,” be burst 
out in drunken indignation, “ do ye 
mean to say that Iam a deevil ?” 
“ No, no, John; you'll never have 
the dignity of a devil about you; 
but you’re a beast!” 

Another son-in-law, having occa- 
sion to visit a town at some distance 
on business, took Mr. Ball along 
with him in a gig, which was hired 
from a hotel-keeper. On their 
homeward journey the horse, in 
passing over a newly macadamized 
part of the road, came down, when 
one of the shafts of the gig was 
broken, and the minister, then 
advanced in years and rather corpu- 
lent, was pitched amongst the mud 
on the wayside. Bedabbled with 
“glaur,” he displayed an alacrity 
in rising somewhat like that of 
Falstaff in sinking, but passed off 
the mishap with the cool remark, 
‘* William, you were very near caus- 
ing a vacancy in the church just 
now.” Having got the shaft spliced, 
they managed to reach their desti- 
nation, when Mr Ball betook him- 
self to a quiet corner to examine 
the state of his garb, which had 
not been improved by the mud 
bath. The son-in-law, meantime, 
had been telling Boniface of the 
accident, and proposed paying the 
damage. “ Never mind,” said the 
good-natured host, “ the damage is 
nothing; but come awa iu, and 
we’ll hae some fun wi’ the minister 
about it.” When the two had been 
introduced into his sanctum, and 
were partaking of his hospitality, 
putting on a grave face, he said, 
“This is a serious affair, Mr. Ball, 
we micht withoot muckle o’ a 
skrimmage come to an _ under- 
staudin’ about the gig shaft; but 
it’s no that mony months sin’ I 
paid £60 for the horse, every brown 
bawbee o’t. And, now that ye’ve 
letten him come down and cut his 
knees, I wadna get the half o’ my 
ain siller for him, if I took him to 
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the market the morn. He never 
was on his knees afore, sin’ he’s 
been in my aught” (possession). 
“Ye needna think to come owre 
me with that sort of jockeyship,” 
replied Mr. Ball; “that horse is 
oftener on his knees than ye are on 
yours!” 

Once, in a market to which he 
had gone to buy or sell a horse, he 
fell in with a dealer whose phy- 
siognomy seemed to him to betray 
so much of the jockey as to excite 
suspicion and put him on his guard. 
However, after chaffering awhile, 
they by mutual consent went to an 
inn adjoining, to clinch the bargain 
over adram. While thus engaged 
Mr. Ball asked the name of his 
new acquaintance. “Ou, sir, my 
name is Dodd.” ‘Dodd? I've 
heard of a Church of England 
“cc Ou 
ay, sir; but he was _ hanged.” 
“« Well, well, there’s no saying what 
any of us may come to yet.” 

Mr. Ball lived to extreme old 
age. His growing infirmities obliged 
him for a time to keep his bed to a 
jater hour in the morning than had 
been his wont, of which his plough- 
man took advantage to carry off to 
a town in the vicinity, various kinds 
of farm produce, which he sold for 
his own behoof. The roguery was 
discovered, but Mr. Ball, averse to 
a criminal prosecution, contented 
himself with telling the thief that 
he would not re-engage him at the 
term which was then approaching. 
Shortly after, a neighbouring clergy- 
man called at the manse, when the 
following colloquy took place :— 

“ Mr. Ball, I hear you are parting 
with Peter, and as I need a plough- 
man, I have come to you to inquire 
of you as to his character. Is hea 
good workman ? ” 

“Yes, he has a pair of excellent 
hands,—when he likes to use 
them.” 

“Is he given to swearing ?” 

“He doesna swear in my pre- 
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sence; but if the horse were thraw- 
in’ wi’ bim when I’m no beside him, 
I wadna say but he micht gie a bit 
o’ an oath.” 

“Ts he truthful ?” 

“Well, I don’t think he would 
tell a lie, if it werena to serve some 
purpose of his own.’ 

“Ts he honest , 

“Oh! you’re trying me wi’ the 
Larger Catechisin now ; I'll not an- 
swer that question.” 

Whether Peter profited by that 
ambiguous character may be doubt- 
ed; but it was as good as he de- 
served. Some years after he feil 
into the hands of the authorities 
for using undue freedom with the 
property of another employer, and 
did not escape so easily. As an 
instance of fighting shy—of com- 
promise between the natural 
promptings of forbearance, on the 
one hand, and of resentment on 
the other, seeming to say some- 
thing favourable while yet saying 
nothing, or only what was condemn- 
atory—Mr. Ball’s answers to the 
queries addressed to him were as 
dexterous as they were amusing. 
Their. underlying causticity, how- 
ever, was matched or exceeded in a 
testimonial given to one of his 
compeers by a peasant, who also 
formed one of our Old Acquaint- 
ances. He was a Jack-of-all-Trades, 
and, unlike the generality of that 
class, was in many things a clever, 
handy workman. He was engaged 
in thatching the outhouses of a 
farmsteading, when, purely for the 
purpose of teazing him, the farmer 
said to him, “ Do. you know, Isaac, 
Willie Gow the wright says that 
work of yours looks as if the swine 
had been running their noses 
through it, the straw is put on so 
loose and unevenly?”  “ Well,” 
replied Isaac, who was a reader, 
and spoke English much better 
than most of his class, “it’s very 
il on Willie Gow’s part to say 
anything of the sort, for not many 
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evenings since I defended his cha- 
racter. A person in a company in 
which I was declared that Willie 
Gow was the worst wright in Scot- 
Jand, England, or Ireland. I said 
I was not altogether sure of that : 
I had no doubt he was the worst in 
Scotland or England, but I thought 
it possible one as bad might be 
found in Ireland.” 

Yet one more page would we 
devote to another Old Acquaintance 
of the cloth. To our credit be it 
told, we have ever been fond of the 
society of the clergy, when we 
found them to our liking, which 
was not always the case. To get 
into our good graces it was indis- 
pensable that in their seasons of 
mental deshabille or of relaxation 
they should use the vernacular, for 
this reason, that “ sage experience ” 
had satisfied us that all such as 
cannot or will not on occasion 
“ speak in the tongue wherein they 
were burn,” will most surely prove 
men of starch and buckram. The 
friend, of whom some reminiscences 
follow, was certainly not the less 
an eloquent preacher that he de- 
lighted in his mother tongue, and 
employed it often with great effect 
in enlivening coversation. He was 
also sore given to unsparing and 
reckless sarcasm, of which it might 
be very truly said, in the words of 
Moore, describing Lesbia’s “ wit 
refined” — 


“ When its points are gleaming round 


us, 
Who can tell if they’re designed 
To dazzle merely, or to wound us?” 


Whatever the design of our friend, 
Mr. Craik (so we may name him), 
he made himself enemies by his 
free application of the actual cau- 
tery. On one occasion he and a 
brother clergyman, with whom he 
had but ® Very limited acquaint- 
ance at th® time, engaged to assist 
each other 1 dispensing the Com- 
their respective churches. 


munion in 
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The brother was a man of very con- 
siderable literary acquirements, but 
vain and pedantic. To him first it 
fell to fulfil his part of the engage- 
ment, when he heard Mr. Craik 
preach “the action sermon,” as in 
those days the address delivered. 
immediately before the celebration 
of the sacrament was styled. In 
carrying out the agreement, Mr. 
Craik, in turn, heard his friend 
give the corresponding address. 
When the public services of the 
day were ended, the two, in the 
peaceful retirement of the manse,, 
were doing their best to cultivate a 
spirit of brotherly kindness by free: 
and amicable conversation. “ Mr. 
Craik,” said his friend, paving the 
way for the return of a compliment 
to himself, “you seem to differ 
from me in your notion of an 
action sermon. Your object, L 
think, is to crowd into it as much 
thought as possible. Now, my idea 
is that at such a time the people 
should be left very much to their 
own meditations, and, therefore, in 
my action sermons I always strive 
to have as little thought as possi- 
ble.” “ Allow me to congratulate 
you, sir,” was the reply, “ you have 
been marvellously successful to- 
day.” 

Mr. Craik, on a Saturday, when 
he happened to be disengaged in 
his own charge, paid a visit to a 
cousin, who was the minister of a 
flourishing congregation connected 
with a different denomination from 
that to which he himself belonged. 
In the course of conversation the 
cousin brought a sweeping charge 
of narrowness and bigotry against 
his friend’s co-religionists. “ That’s 
no true, Willie,’ was the response. 
“ Ay, it is true—so true that you 
wouldn’t be allowed to preach in 
my pulpit.” ‘“ That’s no true 
either, Willie.” ‘ Will you take 
my place to-morrow then ?”’ “ Yes, 
Willie, wi’ pleasure; my commis- 
sion is to preach the gospel to 
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sinners, an’ I kenna whaur I’m 
mair likely to fa’ in wi’ them than 
in your congregation.” 

Mr. Craik, in his boyhood, at- 
tended with his father the ministry 
of a doctor of divinity,a man of some 
note in his day, but “plump as 
stalled theology,” sore afflicted with 
laziness, and very unequal in his 
style of preaching. When the boy 
was merging into manhood he at- 
tached himself to another congre- 
gation, and by-and-by became a 
licentiate of his church. One day 
his quondam minister, meeting him 
accidentally, said with his usual 
patronizing and pompous air, “ Mr. 
Craik, you must preach for me to- 
morrow.” ‘I won't, sir.” ‘* Oh, 
but you must; l’ve been so en- 
gaged all the week, I could find no 
time for preparation, and I have a 
claim on you for a sermon.” 
“What claim have you, sir?” 
“You know you sat in my 
eburch.” “ Never, sir, sinee I 
came to the years of discretion.” 

Being in Glasgow, he one after- 
noon called at the warehouse of au 
old crony of his, a manufacturer 
nawed William Cunningham. In 
those days teetotalism had not 
been heard of ; and in regard 
to drinking, as well as eating, 
“every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” In his 
delight at seeing his friend, Cun- 
ningham proposed treating him to 
4 bottle of wine, and one or two of 
their m:itual acquaintances were 
ealied in to share it. By playing 
fast and loose with all the religious 
denominations of any note in Scot- 
ised, Cunningham had rendered 
himself the butt of his companions. 
He had belonged to the Cungrega- 
tionalists, to the United Secession 
of those days, to the Kirk, and, 
lastly to the Episcopalians, under 
a gentleman vulgarly known as 
“Satan Montgomery,” from his 
having published a poem of which 
the Deceiver of the nations is the 
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subject, as every reader of Lord 
Macaulay’s critical essays is aware 
of. Cunningham had so often 
bided the pelting of the pitiless 
storm of ridicule on account of his 
frequent shiftings in his religion, 
that he félt himself driven to 
change his tactics, and in season 
and out of season obtruded upon 
all and sundry a prosy defence of 
his vacillation and inconstancy. 
Accordingly, the little party refer- 
red to had scarcely began to sip 
their wine when he set about show- 
ing them that he had not jumped 
from creed to creed with the levity 
and inconsiderateness with which 
many charged him, concluding his 
apology by saving, “It will never 
be asked of me in the day of judg- 
ment whether I belonged to the 
Independents, to the Secession, to 
the Church of Scotland, or to the 
Episcopalians.” ‘ No,” said Craik, 
* you’re richt there, Willie; ye’'ll 
be cuis’n [cast, rejected] long afore 
they get the length of that ques- 
tion wi’ you.” 

One more anecdote, in which 
Craik appears on the defensive. 
At the time when it had become 
known amongst all his friends that 
he and his lady love had agreed to 
cast in their lot together for better 
for worse, Craik went to a meeting 
of the Presbytery. There were no 
railways then; members who were 
at a considerable distance from the 
place where the court assembled 
travelled to it on horseback, and 
those whose line of road was so far 
oue, were in the habit of putting 
up their ponies at the same inn. 
The wisdom of our forefathers had 
not then discovered that teetotal- 
ism was entitled to rank amongst 
the leading virtues, and even re- 
verend gentlemen, before ordering 
out their horses, thought drinking 
a stirrup-cup together, “for the 
good of the house,” neither sin nor 
shame. While Craik and a go- 
presbyter were engaged ia that 
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benevolent employment, the latter, 
addressing him, said :— 

“Tt astonishes me, Johnnie, the 
mair I think on’t, that ever your 
intended should hae ta’en ’t intil 
her head to cast an ee upon you!” 

“To cast an ee upon me—what 
do you mean ?” 

“T just mean this, that in every 
respect she is greatly your su- 

erior.” 

“That I deny.” 

“She is much better looking 
than you.” 

“Well, that, perhaps, may be 
admitted ; it’s, after all, a matter o’ 
opinion.” 

“And then in every faculty of 
mind she is vastly above you.” 

* T’ll stake a bottle of wine on’t, 
that she is not, and leave it with 
yourself to decide.” 

* Done.” 

“Then you'll admit that I have 
the better of her in taste.”’ 

“ Johnnie, you’ve done me!” 

Alas, alas! All these, who once 


formed part and parcel of our Old 
Acquaintances, whom we have often 
seen “full of lusty life,” eagerly 
bent on their little whims and pro- 
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jects, as their hopes and fears, their 
joys and sorrows impelled them, 
have long since been joined to 
“the congregation of the dead ”— 
“not a stone at their heads, not a 
bone in their graves ;” their love, 
and their hatred, and their envy are 
perished, and their memory all but 
forgotten :— 


“Out upon time! who for ever will 
leave 
But enough of the past for the future 
to grieve 
O’er that which hath been, and o’er 
that which must be.” 


Yet what is to be gained by scold- 
ing and quarrelling with time over 
“that which must be,” and which 
he, therefore, cannot help if he 
would, it is not so easy tosee. It 
is wiser, we think, to accept calmly 
the inevitable, and, ere our friends 
have sunk into total oblivion, to 
cull from records of them not yet 
‘razed from the written tablets of 
the brain” such scraps as may 
haply serve to amuse us while on 
our way to join them. 


SrRATHMORE. 
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ON CONCEIT. 


WHENEVER we consider the wide 
and varied use of the word conceit, 
we are irresistibly impelled to sus- 
pect that some confusion of ideas 
or terms is involved in its applica- 
tion. Recalling the number of our 
friends and acquaintances whom we 
ourselves at various times and under 
varying circumstances have stigma- 
tized as conceited, the number of 
those whom we have heard called 
conceited by others, the reputation 
for conceit that most of us at differ- 
ent stages in our lives have acquired, 
and the indignation with which we 
have repudiated, or the compla- 
cency with which we have accepted, 
the imputation, we cannot doubt 
that some ambiguity exists some- 
where, to which must be attributed 
this complexity of meanings. A 
confusion of ideas arises when we 
misapprehend the true relation of 
cause and effect. When meeting 
with a certain result we ascribe it 
to an erroneous origin. A confu- 
sion of terms is caused by the im- 
erfect means of expression that a 
anguage affords, compelling us to 
say something that we do not really 
mean. In the latter case the same 
word means different things to dif- 
ferent people. Endless differences 
arise on totally false issues. Were 
each able to express his peculiar 
suade of meaning in a common and 
comprehensible phraseology, the re- 
sult would be a perfect unanimity. 
But in the former case the confu- 
sion is not so easily explicable. To 
trace the growth of mental error, 
and to seein the processes of in- 
dividual thought, is always difficult, 


and frequently hopeless. The fol- 
lowing remarks are more conclusive 
as to the existence of some confu- 
sion, than as to the cause of error. 

And first, let us enumerate two 
or three reasons why we should ex- 
pect @ priori that some ambiguity 
might arise in the case of the word 
conceit. (1.) In proportion to the 
area of a wora’s use are the chances 
of error in its application increased. 
That error propagates error is no- 
where more apparent than in the 
progressive departures of innumer- 
able trite words from their original 
significations. What Mr. Darwin 
(Origin of Species, ch. 4, p. 106) 
concludes to be the case in the 
organic world, viz., that the course 
of modification will generally have 
been more rapid on large areas, and 
the new forms produced on large 
areas will give rise to most new 
varieties, is equally true of their 
signification in the domain of words. 
Granting then that the term conceit 
has a large area of application, some 
ambiguity is likely to arise ; grant- 
ing ever so slight an ambiguity, 
this would become parent to a fruit- 
ful progeny, and would gradually 
be magnified as well as multiplied 
by transmission. 

(2.) The term conceit belongs to 
a class of words peculiarly likely to 
give rise to individual differences of 
conception and application. All 
words that denote an attribute, an 
appellation, a qualification, belong 
to the vocabulary of criticism. 
Now, criticism, which we may de- 
fine as the expression of individual 
opinion, if not instinctive in human 
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nature, is, at least, one of its earli- 
est acquisitions. You may find it 
latent in the wondering eyes of the 
babe, and blatant in its earliest 
babble. We cannot conceive of a 
sentient, rational being without an 
opinion, and believe criticism to be 
coeval with the creation of man. 
If Adam kept his opinion to him- 
self, we are sure that Eve would 
not. _This dynamic function of 
criticism, this active force of out- 
spoken opinion, being, necessarily, 
a unitarian, idiosyncratic, personal 
attribute, a characteristic, is clearly 
susceptible of as many varieties as 
there are individuals. It bears, 
therefore, a direct proportion to 
the largeness and populousness of 
the area over which it works. This, 
as we have befure shown, is a very 
extensive one. Moreover, the pas- 
sive object on which it acts, viz., 
conceit, is likewise a strictly uni- 
tarian, idiosyncratic, personal attri- 
bute, likewise a characteristic vary- 
ing from likecausesand tolikeextent, 
and thus the opportunities for dif- 
ferences of opinion equal the whole 
number of permutations and com- 
binations possible by the action of 
any one individualism on any other 
individualism. 

(3.) The term conceited belongs 
to that rare and, therefore, valuable 
class of epithets with which one 
may damn one’s best friend. It 
will “hint a fault and hesitate dis- 
like.” “He is a very good fellow, 
but rather conceited,” is a common 
phrase, ambiguously  eulogistic. 
There is a moderation, a_pallia- 
tion, about the term, which is at 
the same time not incompatible 
with the highest moral standard in 
the critic. It animadverts with 
“a monstrous littie voice” on faults 
which might be characterized, like 
Charles Lamb’s chimney-sweepers, 
as “ poor blots,” “innocent black- 
nesses.” If there is not the faint 

raise about it that cuts so cruelly 
in such epithets as “ good-natured,” 
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“aimable,” “elegant” (in literary 
criticism), at least there is a “ civil 
leer”? which neutralizes half of its 
invidiousness. It is not inconsis- 
tent with those high qualities which 
of course we require in our friends, 
when, like Bottom, it will ** roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove;” yet 
write it in gall of your enemy, and 
Sterne’s recording angel might stere- 
otype it in Heaven’s chancery with- 
out any fear of its being blotted out 
by angels of merey. Vain, proud, 
affected, have too decided a tone; 
conceitea is neutral-tinted. They 
cross the Rubicon with the flag of 
defiance: it temporizes with the 
white flag of parley. Its bounds 
being divided by such thin parti- 
tions, the end of a virtue and the 
beginning of a vice, is it wonderful 
that this parti-coloured, reversible 
word, prolific of paradoxes and 
anoualies, should prepare us for 
some confusion of ideas to affect 
its application ? 

Conceit, in its ordinary sense, 
siguifies excessive self-esteem, an 
extravagant cunception of some 
personal attribute, and he is con- 
ceited whose behaviour betrays 
this. Both in its abstract and in 
its evil signification this usage is 
modern. From conceptum, some- 
thing conceived in the mind, con- 
ceit, objectively used, meant an 
image ; subjectively, meant appre- 
heusion, or the power of conceiv- 
ing. Then the idea of something 
fantastic and odd came to be asso- 
ciated with the conception, and the 
word conceit wasapplied objectively 
to anything that was out of the 
common, peculiar, pedantic. The 
euphuisms of the sixteenth century, 
e.g., those of Sir Piercie Shafton 
in the Monastery, and of Don 
Adriano de Armado in Love's 
Labour’s Lost, were conceits. As 
peculiarity early displays itself in 
dress, conceits were trequently used 
for objects of personal adornment, 
the paraphernalia of foppery. Who 
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used conceits, whether in words or 
things, was conceited. Autolycus, 
when he turned ballad-monger and 
pedlar, was ‘tan admirable con- 
ceited fellow.’”’ Celia (in Middle- 
march) had she lived three cen- 
turies earlier would have called 
Dorothea’s peculiarities “ conceits,” 
instead of “ fads.” Dorothea would 
have been conceited in the old 
sense. Now, as being peculiar 
means being conspicuous, conceiced 
came to imply the behaviour of one 
who made himself conspicuous by 
some peculiarity, and as such con- 
duct implies an offensive self-asser- 
tion, and an audacious self-esteem, 
conceited was applied to one who 
acts as if he thought himself out 
of the common. Conceit, or self- 
conceit, thus became a general ab- 
stract term for an extravagant 
opinion of self, and conceited an 
epithet of him who holds such an 
opinion. 

This brief history of the word 
is pregnant with suggestion on the 
present question. 
ple notice in a man’s behaviour, or 
appearance, anything peculiar, any- 
thing that does not precisely tally 
with their own special notion of 
the fitness of things, they forth- 
with stigmatize him as conceited. 
What we wish to point out is that 
that peculiarity being a result, a 
product, may (and often does) arise 
from other causes than an excessive 
self-esteem. When it does so, we 
will call it pseudo-conceit. Let us 
distinguish between pseudo-conceit 
and conceit proper. 

A college friend of the writer 
used always to attribute to shyness 
that peculiarity of manner in their 
common acquaintances, which less 
observant contemporaries attributed 
toconceit. This view, though often 
upheld in too large a spirit of char- 
ity, had, we are now convinced, 
much of truth in it. 

Shyness, whether arising from 
constitutional timidity, or certain 


Whenever peo- | 
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accidental circumstances, often pro- 
duces just that peculiar manner in 
company, or with strangers, that is 
also the index of self-conceit. With 
constitutional timidity is correlated 
great nervous susceptibility, which 
realizes with painful forceits owner's 
deficiencies. The greater the com- 
mon sense of the timid individual, 
the greater his effort to overcome 
what he feels to be absurd. This 
effort results in one of two ways: 
in attempting to be self-possessed 
he becomes reserved and strained, 
or, by affecting an ease he does not 
feel he thrusts himself too forward. 
Both of these results might arise 
from an extravagant self-esteem, 
and the censozious world attributes 
them thereto. The insular pride 
with which the English, as a nation, 
are credited, is ofteu merely a de- 
velopment of what Marlow (in “ The 
Rivals’’) calls “The Englishman’s 
Malady.” In the presence of 
women it is peculiarly rampant 
among those whose life has been 
one of seclusion from the sex. 

The fact, so often asserted, that 
shy men get the best wives, is a high 
compliment to the delicate percep- 
tion of women, that discovers the 
true cause of the peculiarity. We 
do not forget the ladies’ reason for 
the popularity of men who think 
little of themselves, that “ they are 
able to think more of us.” How- 
ever true this may be, we are con- 
vinced that shyness is an undoubted 
case of pseudo-conceit. 

Imperfect sympathies often give 
rise to pseudo-conceit. Surely, to 
a third and impartial observer, it is 
no detraction from a person’s amia- 
bility, or humility, that he fails to 
sympathize with his company. The 
power of assimilating oneself to ut- 
terly divergent characters, of being 
all things to all men, cohering like 
one of Lucretius’s volant atoms, 
with other equally erratic atoms, is 
a rare attribute. It is intuitive 
with a few, with still fewer ac- 
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quired, and then with a difference. 
Mr. Gladstone’s remark that an 
orator pours back upon his audi- 
ence in a flood what he receives 
from them in a vapour, would apply 
to these universal syinpathizers. 
They take colour from their sur- 
roundings. Introduce a civilian at 
a mess dinner, a layman among a 
party of clerics, a stranger at a 
college wine, and, unless the foreign 
body have this rare power of as- 
similation, the reserve, or effort, 
that arises from his want of sym- 
pathy, will be put down to conceit. 
‘We have seen innumerable in- 
stances of this being done, and 
have often felt the injustice of it. 
Who that having “come in of an 
evening” within an hour of the 
time of invitation, has been intro- 
duced among the favoured few still 
lingering over their after-dinuer 
wine, can be ignorant of what we 
are commenting on. The difference 
between the atmosphere without 
and within, between the feeble 
flicker of the street lamps and the 
blaze of sconce and chandelier, be- 
tween the shivering shrinking out- 
cast at the area railings and the 
well-fed warmth of mine host and 
his guests, the pre-occupation of 
those who have been drawing to 
each other for the previous two 
hours, the half-told, and therefore 
to you, pointless tale, the triviality 
of their laxity and licence to the 
cooler, calmer, more critical con- 
dition of an earlier diner—all com- 
bine to stiffen the manner of the 
intruder into a very good imitation 
of conceit. The same phenomenon, 
only in a modified form, is appar- 
ent whenever a man is ill-suited to 
his company. It is in bridging 
over this unavoidable gulf that the 
commonplaces, and empty chatter 
sanctioned in society, are to be 
tolerated. What should we in 
town do without the season jar- 
gon? What our friends in the 
country without the weather ? 
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The verbiage of society is like the 
Latin—the learned language of 
scholars. In its default, imperfect 
sympathy, if not actually increased, 
would be infinitely more felt, and 
thus proportionately more provo- 
eative of pseudo-conceit. 

In close connection with imper- 
fect sympathies comes difference in 
physical temperament. Take the 
case of a languid vitality among 
the ruddy-robust, or a_ highly- 
wrought nervous temperament, 
surrounded by rough, sensual, 
animal organizations. The dif- 
ference goes further than that of 
imperfect sympathies, for those it 
is possible to overcome by mutual 
concession, whereas here, there is 
a positive physical incompatibility, 
as prohibitive of union as in the 
case of oil and water. On the one 
side, Cassius, “ that spare Cassius,’ 
with “lean and hungry look,” men 
whom we associate with weak di- 
gestions, and, possibly, cotton-wool 
in their ears; unable to laugh, but 
only to “sniff and titter and snig- 
ger from the throat outwards; or 
at best produce some whiffling, 
husky, cachinnation, as if they were 
laughing through wool,” men de- 
licately- fastidious, nervously - sus- 
ceptible; on the other side, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, ‘‘ a great eater 
of beef,” that “does harm to his 
wit,” a Falstaff, “ mountain of 
mummy,” men of exuberant vita- 
lity, throwing off much animal 
heat, who wot not of nerves either in 
themselves or others, men with the 
voice and laugh of the late Walter 
Savage Landor. Both types serve, 
as Richter said of the conventional 
giant and dwarf at a fair, for reci- 
procal exaggerations of opposite 
magnitudes. Of course the weaker 
goes to the wall, draws in his horns, 
and is set down as conceited, or too 
good for his company. A not-un- 
common type of Englishman in Ire- 
land surrounded by a company of 
strictly typical Irish hosts, will 
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serve for an example of what we 
are referring to. 

Abstraction, or a pre-occupied 
manner, often provokes the impu- 
tation of conceit. ‘This state of 
mind differs from that caused by 
imperfect sympathies. It does not 
mean that a man cannot, under any 
circumstances, sympathize, but that 
he does not through other matters 
occupying his attention. Many 
are those who, engrossed during 
the day by professional or business 
cares, come to the evening’s sociabi- 
lity unable to divest themselves of 
their burdens; yet any such in- 
attention is frequently inscribed on 
the roll of conceit. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, in one of his sounets, speaks 
to the same purpose from the lover's 
point of view:— 


“Because I oft in 

guise, 

Seem mostalone in greatest company, 

With dearth of words or answers 
quite awry, 

To them that would make speech of 
speech arise, 

They deem. and of their doom the 
rumour flies, 

That poison ioul of bubbling Pride 
doth lie 

So in my swelling breast, that only I 

Fawn on myself, and others do 
despise... .” 


dark abstracted 


Pride, in the sense in which Sidney 
uses it, means self-conceit. Accor- 
ding to our contention, his abstrac- 
tion results in pseudo-conceit. 
Trivial though it may seem, we 
have known instances of an erect 
mien, a dignified carriage, a tall 
and stately figure, though cc-exist- 
ing with the most complete modesty, 
give rise to pseudo-conceit. It 
seems hard that a man may not 
make the most of a well-developed 
person, or a woman “‘to ber tull 
height her stately stature draw,” 
without laying themselves open to 
such an imputation. Of course we 
should most naturally look for the 
critics at the extreme opposite pole : 
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among men, those shuffling, back- 
boneless individuals, once happily de- 
scribed by a friend of the writer as 
“sure to be going round a corner” 
whenever he chanced to see them : 
among women, the class who “ put 
on their gowns,” and decline for 
obvious reasons to expose them- 
selves at croquet. Were not this 
school of critics important as con- 
stituting a distinct variety, we 
should not deem them worthy of a 
reference; but our very point is, 
that it is among those who, from 
some moral, mental, physical infir- 
mity and obliquity of vision, are 
incapable of seeing what strikes 
them as peculiar, in its true light, 
that the error is propagated and 
persisted in. 

Lastly, there is that proper esti- 
mation of one’s own self, and belief 
in one’s own powers, that holding 
itseif aloof from all external influ- 
ences, by its very isolation and inde- 
pendence becomes a pseudo-conceit. 
The true charactor of this type is 
rarely acknowledged by coutem- 
poraries, for it is difficult, until it 
has been stamped with the seal of 
success, to distinguish such a lofty, 
from an excessive self-estimate. It 
is not until the fine issues have 
come that the spirits are really 
finely touched. Such a conscious- 
ness of potential greatness may be 
read of in many heroic lives; when 
those who at school or college have 
railed at the indomitable self-wilk 
that brooked no opposition, asking 
advice from none, conciliating none, 
as arrogant and self-opinionated, 
have at last been forced to appraise 
the tyrant at his own price. But 
these are rare cases. 

These are some of the causes, the 
result of which is falsely called 
conceit. Because the effect is 
identical with that of an extrava- 
gant velf-estimate, the cause must 
be that, forsooth, and no other. 
Let us now consider some instances 
of true conceit. We shall see that 
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the true result of conceit is as 
often misapprehended as results are 
falsely attributed to it. So numer- 
ous are its various moods and 
phases, that we should not expect 
to have the consequences of other 
qualities fathered upon it. “ Our 
vanities,” says George Eliot, “ dif- 
fer as our noses do; all conceit is 
not the same conceit, but varies 
in correspondence with the minutie 
of mental make in which one of us 
differs from another.” * 

Egoism, or the impertinent ob- 
trusion of self, is the most obvious 
result of conceit; the supposition 
that J will always be acceptable to 
others; yet how universal this 
f-ing is; how largely autobiogra- 
phy predominates in our speech. 
Goethe’s remark that “ Man is pro- 
perly the only object that interests 
man,” is improved by the egoist 
into “ A man’s self is properly the 
only object that interests a fellow- 
man.” Mr. Hume, having defined 
the true end of political economy 
as the greatest good to the greatest 
number, in answer to the question 
as to what was the greatest num- 
ber, replied “‘ Number One.” ‘This 
would clearly be the true end of 
every economy with the class we 
are speaking of. That very vain 
man Edward Gibbon, in one of the 
most conceited and most interest- 
ing autobiographical fragments that 
are known, twice checks himself 
from referring to his health and his 
means on the score of ill-breeding. 
No type of egoism is more common 
or more offensive than to make 
misplaced confidences as to one’s 
peptic or dyspeptic symptoms, one’s 
night’s rest, one’s dreams, &c.; or 
the practice of constantly referring 
to one’s rent-roll, or pleading one’s 
poverty in general company. Men 


* Sam Weller expresses the same sentiment when he replies to Mr. Stiggins’ remark that 
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who have known better days are 
ever bringing in their past opulence 
and. their present shifts. They lose 
no opportunity of mentioning how 
they travel third class, and by 
night (this to show that they are 
proud as well as poor); how they 
live in the lodge or one wing of 
the family hall; how one trusty 
retainer still remains with them in 
their fallen fortunes. They thus 
heighten their past grandeur by the 
present contrast. This is but a 
negative form of display ; what in 
law-pleading is called a negative 
pregnant. Others will appropriate 
every topic of conversation to them- 
selves. ‘That happened the year 
I was at so-and-so.” “Just such 
a place as my father rented in 
shire ;” thus identifying every 
occurrence with a private calendar 
of their own. Mothers are pecu- 
liarly aggravating in respect of 
dating events from the birth, wean- 
ing, teething, breeching, and 80 on, 
of their successive offspring. It is 
not unnatural to use such a memoria 
technicd for themselves, the conceit 
lies in ever displaying the mechan- 
ism to others. They should re- 
member that “ Nakedness is un- 
comely as well in mind as in body ;” 
or, as Ludy Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu with characteristic freedom 
paraphrased it, “ fig-leaves are as 
necessary for our minds as our 
bodies, and 'tis as indecent to show 
all we think as all we have.” 
“Tt addeth,” continues my Lord 
Bacon, “no small reverence to 
men’s manners and actions if they 
be not altogether open.” It is this 
“ openness,” this display of oneself 





on all possible occasions that con- 

stitutes the conceit of egoism. 
Another mood of egoism, in a 

is that 


slightly expanded form, 


‘‘all taps is vanities.” ‘‘ Vell,” said Sam, ‘‘I dessay they may be, sir; but vich is your 


partickler wanity. 





Vich wanity do you like the flavour on best, sir? ” 
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which makes a man intrude his 
calling or profession into his mien 
or conversation. A clergyman who 
is never out of his pulpit, a barris- 
ter who is always forensic, a states- 
man who formulates every day facts 
as if he had been studying minutes 
of evidence from a blue- book, a 
stockbroker who savoureth ever of 
the “house,” obtrude their identity 
upon the company in a truly con- 
ceited manner. The mien of a true 
gentleman takes but little colour 
from his occupation. Sir Walter 
Scott, with his marvellous power of 
perception, when he introduces 
Hector McIntyre (in the “ Arti- 
quary”’) as “ bearing in his looks 
and manner a good deal of the mar- 
tial profession,” adds, “nay, per- 
haps a little more than is quite 
consistent with the <ase of a man 
of perfect good-breeding, in whom 
no professional habit ought to pre- 
dominate.” We should be sorry, 
however, to stamp as no true gen- 
tlemen many who are never off 
parade. 

Forwardness, or a love of at- 
tracting attention, is a variety of 
egoism, and one of the commonest 
forms of conceit. That in such a 
disposition lie the germs of the 
noblest ambition and the most 
successful achievements is un- 
doubted, but that would only show 
the narrow line that divides a pro- 
per appreciation and appraisement 
of self from an excessive one. A 
certain confidence in one’s own 
judgment, and belief in one’s own 
powers, must lead to a degree of 
self-assertion, which often trenches 
on the arrogance cf excessive 
self-esteem. But there is nothing 
inherent in this disposition that is 
incompatible with a proper humi- 
lity. The arrogance of self-esteem 
arises from a too partial view of 
one’s relations with the outside 
world: a complete survey would 
disclose deficiency in one direction 
as against pre-eminence in another, 
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and thus preserve the just balance. 
This accounts for the conceit of 
small circles, of sects, of clever 
women. As Sydney Smith said of 
the last-named, by diffusing know- 
ledge among them you lessen the 
conceit that knowledge occasions 
while it is so rare. The saying 
that no man was ever doing a great 
thing that was conscious of it, goes 
too exclusively on the moral sense 
of the word “great.” A mar 
should be self-sufficing, but not 
self-sufficient. Cum umbrd nihil, 
sine umbré nihil. Shade makes and 
mars, we read on an old sun-dial at 
Castasegna in the Val Bregaglia. 
So, “self makes and mars.” No- 
thing great can be achieved with- 
out a strong personality, but it 
must not be an exclusive or apn 
arrogant one. 

Under this head of love of dis- 
play we may class that conceit 
which shows itself in personal 
adornment and affectation. Fop- 
piskness, the love of tricking out 
one’s person fantastically, is, of 
course, an obvious phase of conceit. 
As arule, it is a mark of empty- 
headedness, and degrades, in 
Carlyle’s phraseology, “the dandi- 
acal body ” into a “ clothes-horse.’”” 


“ Pars minima est ipsa puella sui” 


is a trenchant epigram of Ovid’s 
on a girl who is well-padded witli 
bombazine and finery. It is alsoa 
mark of low-breeding. Juvenal 
brings it in as a trait of his now- 
veau riche, Crispinus, that— 


“ Tyrias humero revocante lacernas, 
Ventilet cestivum digitis sudantibus 
aurum, 
Nee suffevve queat majoris pondera 
gemine ;”” 


with which we may parallel Tenny- 
son’s— 


“ Barbarous opulence jewel-thick, 
Sunned itself on his breast and his 
hands.” 
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But, with regard to the question 
of dress some curious anomalies 
arise. Any dress that attracts at- 
tention savours of love of display, 
and of conceit; to under-dress, 
therefore, as well as to over-dress 
—the sin of omission as well as of 
commission. Thus, when certain 
well-known aristocrats make them- 
selves conspicuous by wearing 
shabby hats, amorphous coats, and 
dubious linen, they are no less 
conceited than the over-dressed 
macaroni of the park and the pa- 
rade. Carelessness in dress is 
equally in fault with a too great 
eare ; for if it does not share in the 
same love of notoriety, it implies the 
consciousness of a reserve of repu- 
tation to draw on, which can afford 
to be shabby. If a woman comes 


out in a sack when all the world is 
be-fringed and be-fiounced, she 
makes herself equally conspicuous 
with one who exaggerates every 
detail into a positive deformity. 


Many affect a carelessness, study a 
neglect in attire, which is a most 
aggravating type of conceit. 


“ Careless and coy at once her air, 
Both studied, though both seem 
neglected, 
Artless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to be unaffected.” 


Thus, to be out-of-fashion is con- 
ceited; but if a woman religiously 
follow the fashion, what then? She 
wears something because it has 
been thought becoming to some 
leader of fashion. Now clearly she 
would not do this for the sole 
purpose of heightening another’s 
charms, or to lessen another’s sin- 
gularity. She must act thus from 
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one of two reasons, either in the 
belief that she possesses that pecu- 
liar grace which is increased by the 
prevailing fashion, or, acquiescing 
in its unbecomingness, she assumes 
the possession of some quality that 
can afford to disfigure itself. As 
all fashions cannot become all 
types, the latter alternative must _ 
sometimes be accepted, and that is 
surely a sign of conceit.* We see 
no way out of it. Although women 
spend so much more time, money, 
and care on personal adornment 
than men, their solicitude as to 
their appearance is far less signifi- 
cant of conceit, for it is more 
general. It is a prerogative of 
their sex, au essence of their being, 
to look charming, and to use all 
possible ‘‘adulteries of art” to 
attract the opposite sex, and excite 
the envy of theirown. With men 
such conduct would only be a per- 
verted and despicable ambition. A 
fop, whether Brummell, or his “‘ fat 
friend’ himself, is but a poor crea- 
ture at the best. As Portia says 
of her French suitor, ‘God made 
him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man.” 


Under this head, too, comes 
affectation ; that conceit which 
affects to be what it is not. “If 
you are not what you seem to be, 
seem to be what you are not” is 
the motto of this type. He who, 
dressed in a little brief authority, 
apes much dignity, and mightily 
condescends, is a variety of this 
genus. Another is— 


«“ A sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing 
pond, 


* Possible one of the hitherto-omitted entries in the edition of ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary,” which 


has just been published, may help us. | 


** Dec. 3rd, 


1661.—At noon thence to the 


Wardrobe, where my Lady Wright was at dinner, and all our talk about the great happiness 
that my Lady Wright says there is in being in the fashion and in variety of fashions, in 
scorn of others that are not so, as citizens’ wives and country gentlewomen, which though 
it did displease me enough, yet I said nothing to it.” 
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And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dressed in an 
opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say £ am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog 
bark.” 


Maria (in “ Twelfth Night”) gives 
us another in Malvolio as “a 
time-pleaser; an affectioned ass, 
that cons state without book, and 
utters it by great swarths: the best 
persuaded of himself, so crammed 
as he thinks with excellences, that 
it is his ground of faith that all that 
look on him love him.” Affectation 
of a manner that is not natural to 
the occasion is generally found 
wanting in the sequel, for nothing 
is so unequal, so impar sibi, as au 
affected manner. Who does not 
remember Jerry Melford’s humor- 
ous account of the dinner party in 
«‘ Humphrey Clinker,” and the “ od- 
dities originally produced by affec- 
tation and confirmed by habit” 
that he found there? 

There is a conceit that shows it- 
self in vindicating the independence 
of its judgment to so great a degree 
that it is never satisfied unless dif- 
fering from the common opinion. 
The nil admirari set belong to this 
class. This conceit always selects 
for admiration what the world does 
not admire, and ignores what the 
world does admire. At every Royal 
Academy Exhibition it finds out 
some small, skyed, or out-of-the- 
way picture, which it brings in on 
every possible occasion, and lauds 
assuperb. It wonders at the gene- 
ral public that follow each other 
like sheep in matters of taste, and, 
because the hanging committee have 
put a certain painting prominently 
before them, agree to extol it as 
a masterpiece. If it condescends 
to look at such a picture, it mightily 
approves of some minor detail, and 
ignores, if it does not actually 
pooh poob, the obvious beauties 
about which the town is talking. 
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To this class belong more lovers 
of the out-of-date and antique, who 
despise the very best that is passing 
under their eyes. Such was the 
American lady in Rome who de- 
clined to have her child painted 
except by one of the Old Masters, 
In music this type affects the 
strictly classical, and listens with a 
half-contemptuous, half-bored, ex- 
pression to the lovely airs and bal- 
lads that the unsophisticated ear 
delighteth in. It approves only 
of the-—— 


“ Wanton heed and giddy cunning; 
The melting voice through mazes 
running, 
Untwisting all the charms that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ;” 


and talks of “good music” in such 
a way that one feels positively 
wicked for having constantly en- 
joyed strains less “ faultiiy fault- 
less.” This affected purity always 
reminds us of the uncompromising 
chastity of that saintly husband, 
Edward the Confessor. This is 
the type too that will never per- 
form when pressed, and never 
cease performing when unasked— 


““Omnibus hoe vitium est cantoribus, 
inter amicos, 
Ct nunquam inducant animum cantare 
rogati, 
Injursi nunquam desistant, 


A similar class in literature prefer 
Persius to Juvenal, Catullus to 
Horace, and, generally, anything 
fragmentary and less well-known 
to what is unambiguously entire 
and universally familiar. 

There is another class, and that 
by no means a small one, that im- 
plies more conceit by its silence, 
and sometimes by its affected hu- 
mility, than others by their more 
palpable self-assertion and arro- 
gance. This allows you to talk on 
uninterruptedly as if profiting by 
your information, and then drops 
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casually a sentence or two that 
crushes you with its superior know- 
ledge of the subject. Sometimes, 
after listening patiently, it quietly 
resumes what it was saying before 
you commenced, without deigning 
to notice the interlude. At other 
times, it affects to depreciate what 
itself has succeeded in; if a Porson 
prize-man, abuses verse composi- 
tion: if a high wrangler, complains 
of the exclusiveness of the mathe- 
matical tripos: if a representative 
athlete, depreciates cricket and 
rowing. A modification of this is 
“the monstrous pride that apes 
humility,” when experience af- 
fects the tyro, or success talks of 
itself as a failure. We cannot help 
calling to mind Mr. Pecksniff and 
Uriah Hee» when we meet with 
this preposterous humility. ‘The 
devil can cite scripture for his pur- 
pose.” It requires some little at- 
tention to discern a conceit of this 
kind. On the whole we prefer 
those whose faults lie more on the 
surface, of whom as soon as you 
know them, you know the worst. 
“T have laid it down as a rule,” 
writes Charles Dickens in his cor- 
respondence, “in my judgment of 
mep, to observe narrowly whether 
some (of whom one is disposed to 
think badly) don’t carry all their 
faults upon the surface, and others 
(of whom one is disposed to think 
well) don’t carry many more be- 
neath it. I have long ago made 
sure that one friend is in the first 
class, and when I know all the 
foibles a man has, with little 
trouble in the discovery, I begin 
to think him worth liking.” 

We have adverted to constitu- 
tional timidity as a pseudo-conceit, 
but there is a bashfulness which is, 
in truth, the direct result of con- 
ceit. The apprehension of being 
observed, when it does not belong 
to the physical temperament, is 
really an outcome of vanity, that 
form of conceit that cannot lose 
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self-consciousness, but is ever in- 
volved in self-contemplation, in 
posing for effect, and in dreading 
comparisons. “The desire to be 
the ecbject of public attention,” 
writes Sara Coleridge to a corre- 
spondent, “is weak, but the exces- 
sive dread of it is but a form of 
vanity and over-self contemplative- 
ness. The trouble we take in try- 
ing not to seem would be better 
spent in trying not to be what we 
would rather not appear to be.” 
This conceit early discovers its vic- 
tims by what Bacon calls, the 
“tracts of their countenances.” 
As the clever Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table puts it, “they no 
sooner come within sight of you 
than they begin to smile with an 
uncertain movement of the mouth, 
which conveys the idea that they 
are thivking of themselves, and 
thinking too that you are thinking 
they are thinking about themselves ; 
and so look at you with a wretched 
mixture of self-consciousness, awk- 
wardness, and attempts to carry off 
both; which are betrayed by the 
cowardly behaviour of the eye, and 
the tell-tale weakness of the lips, 
that characterize these unfortunate 
beings.” 

About clerical or sectarian con- 
ceit, we wish to say very little, 
though we could say a great deal. 
So many very worthy and really 
sincere men think that all who are 
not of their precise way of thinking 
on religious matters must inevitably 
be damned, that one is loth to 
point out to them the unmitigated 
conceit of such an opinion. Surely 
the discoveries of science and of 
critical research, the teaching of 
history, both religious and lay, the 
undoubtedly heroic lives of men of 
different views, should teach mode- 
ration. They are slaves of tradi- 
tion, and narrow mindedness is 
ever akin to conceit. Those who 
in Brookfield’s eloquent language 
“ would divorce the Church and the 
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world, who would make of the 
clergy a professional caste, and 
who, in a spirit of selfish asceticism, 
love to depict the world of the living 
as an insignificant appendage to the 
reater world of the dead,” are the 
eget of that vanity and con- 
ceited exclusiveness against which 
they never cease fulminating from 
the pulpit and the reading-desk. 
hile on this subject we wish to 
ask one question, strictly pertinent 
to our disquisition on conceit, of 
those who make use of occasional 
prayers, and notably the prayer for 
rain. How can those who believe 
in the Almighty as the prime mover 
of every petty detail in the vastly 
complex and correlated system of 
the universe, reconcile it with a 
true humility to ask Him to vary 
His co-ordinated and systematic 
ruling in order to satisfy what such 
a fraction of creation deems suit- 
able for its infinitely petty local 
wants? If, holding such an opinion 
about the Almighty, they think they 
know better than He does what 
will best satisfy the general wants 
of the world, is not this conceit of 
the grossest kind? If, sacrificing 
the general good to their own par- 
ticular and parochial wants, they 
pray for rain, is not this the most 
unmitigated and reprehensible sel- 
fishness ? 

The effects of conceit are gene- 
rally so tedious, that we are apt to 
forget that it is not wholly vicious. 
The conceited are rarely morose for 
they are too self-satisfied, rarely 
spiteful, for they care too little 
about others to take the trouble to 
injure them; rarely pessimists, for 
a state of things in which they 
exist must have a large leaven of 
good in it. Conceit in small mat- 
ters, though it cannot make small 
matters great, brings small matters 
to perfection. Without some con- 
ceit numberless petty talents, which 
in the aggregate are very valuable 
acquisitions, would find no place at 
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all. Without the conceit felt in 
some small proficiency we should 
always be becoming disgusted with 
our slow progress, always be looking 
ahead despondingly instead of be- 
hind triumphantly, and lose much 
that makes life very tolerable. 
“The great secret of education,” 
says Adam Smith, “is to direct 
vanity to proper objects.” The 
measure of conceit is the difference 
between your own estimate of your- 
self and the world’s. This differ- 
ence may, often does, arise from an 
illusion, which would be dispelled 
by a less partial and less prejudiced 
view. Yet if we all took to com- 
paring every attribute and every 
possession with those of our neigh- 
bours, we should be less well satis- 
fied—less self-satisfied perhaps— 
but less happy. How happy too 
the old age of men whose life has, 
in their own estimation, been as 
well ordered as it was possible to 
be under the circumstances. Two 
recent autobiographies are marked 
instances of this, those, namely, 
of Sir Henry Holland and of Dr. 
Grandville. Both lived to a goodly 
age, both lived busy lives, bringing 
them into contact and comparison 
with many more gifted and more 
wealthy than themselves, yet both 
at the close of life could look back 
with the most perfect satisfaction 
on all that they had done and suf- 
fered. What a contrast this to 
Carlyle’s description of those who 
in youth had mistaken their capa- 
bilities, who live “in ever-new ex- 
pectation, ever-new disappointment, 
shift from enterprise to enterprise, 
and from side to side, till at length, 
as exasperated striplings of three- 
score and ten, they shift into their 
last enterprise, that of getting 
buried.” Could we imagine a con- 
ceited man promulgating that sad 
epigram of Disraeli’s, “ youth is a 
blunder, manhood a struggle, old 
age a regret?” 

To conceit, too, we believe that a 
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large number of marriages are to 
be credited. Conscious, or uncon- 
scious, flattery is the strongest 
bond of attraction and union be- 
tween the sexes. A young man or 
woman is misunderstood or under- 
valued in the domestic circle: at 
last one of the opposite sex is 
found whose felt or feigned interest 
flatters the dissatisfied vanity, and 
= a time at any rate) justice is 

one to the wounded self-conceit. 
Another has been found to accept 
a man’s offer at his own valuation ; 
the young lady in whose discretion 
it has once been to render a man 
happy or miserable for life is to be 
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snubbed no longer. So each finds 
that the other is his or her comple- 
ment, and the matter is settled. 
Fortunately the conceited indi- 
vidual does not generally become 
more conceited after marriage. 
The hero and heroine are recipro- 
cally provided with a constant pre- 
sence in which they are unheroic, 
and though they cease not to air 
their conceits out of doors it is not 
in that unmitigated form that never 
knows a check. No, the world 
could not dispense with all conceit, 
but it should get a better idea of 
what is, and what is not conceit. 
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Lays of the Saintly. 


LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tue Lonpon Hermit. 


AurHor or “Sones or Smycunanrrry,” ‘‘ Pezps at Lire,” &c, 


No. 14.—Sr. Carnerimne or Srenna. 


* What does it all mean, Poet ?” 
» * * * 
‘* Nor ever was, except i’ the brains of men, 
More noise by word of mouth, than you hear now.” 
* 7 * * 
** Yonder’s a fire ; into it goes my book, 
As who shall say me nay ? and what the loss ?” —Brownine. 


Lenp me thy lyre, O Robert toi que jaime, 
Just for a little while, and, public, you 
“ Bid me discourse, I will distract thine ear” 
With discords deep and grating to the teeth 
As tearing linen, or slate-pencil’s scrape, 
Or the harsh shriek of screech-owl on gnarled oak ; 
Sounds jangled, tangled, like the knotted chords 
Of Wagner’s music-puzzlements ; vouchsafe, 
O, Muse, awhile, to aid me to pour forth 
Rhymes raggéd, jaggéd as the rasping rush 
Of rough Macadam emptied from a cart, 
Or roaring cataract o’er rugged rock ; 
Lines like an iron tonic to the mind 
Too smoothed by modern, milky, silky verse. 
Make me abhor lucidity, and hide 
My thoughts within a pyramid of words, 
A verbal dust-heap, fleck’d with rags and bones, 
Though priceless gems and gold will lurk beneath ; 
So let my patient vot'ries grope and pore, 
Read me ten times, and more, until at last 
They think—poor fools !—they've found my wonning out. 
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Lays of the Saintly. 


I. 


Where did I read St. Catherine's history? 

At book-stall in the street of Holy-Well? 

In dusty, fusty, musty bookworms’ haunt ? 

In Record Office business-like and grim ?— 
Not so, ’twas in a sea-ward cosy nook, 

I’ the vast library of the second floor 

Of Count Montinfluenza’s palace damp 

At Venice, city of a hundred isles, 

And twice a hundred kinds of colds and coughs, 
Affections bronchial, and ague-fits ; 

For there is “ water, water everywhere,” 
Rising at a terrific (water-\rate : 

That's where I found the book, all typograph’d 
In middle-age Italian ; I read and read 

Until my heart, blood, body, brain and soul 
Were full o’ the subject, I must write or burst. 
I chose to write, and this is the result. 


II. 


Hast ever seen Sienna? No?— 

Then take a bard’s advice, and go 

When next at Italy you peep 

Thro’ Cook's Excursions (always cheap), 
To see Art's treasures, heap on heap. 

The City stands upon a jaggéd, 

Scraggéd, up-draggéd, raggéd, craggéd 
Cluster of rocks, where, long ago, 

A fierce volcano boiled below ; 

Each now and then it mumbled, grumbled, 
Rumbled, blew up, and houses tumbled, 
Men stumbled, or in darkness fumbled, 
Piazzas, streets, to fragments crumbled, 
And in a vast débris lay jumbled ; 

Thus standing on a former crater, 

No streets could ever be unstraighter 
Than those; they are mere stairway cuttings 
I’ the steep rocks, whose massive juttings, 
And vast lapidical abuttings, 

Are dented with these trenchant guttings. 


ITI. 


On the tip-top o’ the rocky perch 
Stands Sienna’s Cathedral Church, 
Italo-Gothic, marble, marbled, painted, 
Adorn'd with frescoes richly teinted, 
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Carving, mosaic, and inlaid work 

(Most beautiful and highly-paid work), 
Walls, floor, and roof, in every part, 
Are smother’d with results of art, 

Tho’ eye may see, and soul imbibe them, 
Ruskin alone could well describe them, 
Forget not too, in that Cathedral 

Some half-a-dozen of the bead-roll 

Of Popish pontiffs, buried lying, 

"Neath Sculptures vast and edifying. 


IV. 


But Catherine ?—well, we'll come to her. 
Up on the other peak or spur 

O’ the mountain, bleak, and bare, and dreary, 
Rises St. Dominick's monastery, 

A plain brick building, heavy, ugly, 
*Twixt the two points the city snugly 
Lies in the gap; i’ the midst doth stand a 
Far-famous fountain—Fontebranda, 

By Dante raised to Fame’s high pinnacle. 
A man of tastes and senses finical, 
Would hold his nose in going down 

The street most noted in the town, 

Full of the homes of dyers, skinners, ’ 
Folks of small wealth and scanty dinners, 
Such poverty-polluted sinners 

As one may see in Seven Dials, 

Or in the daily Bow-street trials. 

The tourist shuns each offal sight j 
That wounds his feelings, left and right, 
Yet, as the butterfly from worm, 

In foulness glory finds its germ, 

And ‘twas from such a wretched place, 
That blessed Catherine rose to grace, 
There is her house still shown, or rather 
Old Benincasa’s house (her father). 

But we'll not linger there, her life 

We have to trace; the pruning-knife 

T'll try to wield for once, though never 

In using it have I been clever ; 

T leave to critics’ great audacity 

The task of stemming my loquacity. 


V. 


Well, but her life? when born? how nurst P— 
Her starting was the very worst 
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For one who saintship sought of Heaven 
(Birth-year, one-three-and-forty-seven). 
The youngest she of twenty-five 
Children who did in course arrive 

To Lapa her mamma (her sire 

By occupation was a dyer), 

And Catherine’s kin were common folk 
Held in this low world’s grosser yoke. 
Of course they fail’d to comprehend her, 
And, tho’ they thought their treatment tender, 
To their own wishes tried to bend her, 

And out of wits did almost send her, 

Because they held conviction steady, 

‘That she was out of them already. 

For when they saw her take to fasting, 
Weep, pray, and watch, for everlasting, 
Indulging, too, in private flogging, 

And every poor monk's footsteps dogging ; 
Mark’d her grow thinner than a hurdle, 

And knew she wore an iron girdle, 

And shirt of horsehair—her relations 

With such proceedings had no patience, 

They called it “fudge!” and made her drudge, 
On errands trudge, thro’ mud and sludge, 

And yet, I judge, they owed no grudge 

To her, who lamblike bore it all 
Supported by her sacred “ call.” 


ve 


For “call'd” she was, indeed ; at five 
Years old, her faith was so alive 
She, when she went upstairs, kept stopping, 
And on her knees most humbly dropping, 
Because she plainly saw upon a 

Step just above, the blest Madonna, 

‘Then, how she worshipp'd every friar 

And priest, from novice up to prior, 

In Dominick’s monastery yonder ! 

Ev'n presence “made her heart grow fonder.” 
Why, she would watch, with gaze devout, 
Monks o’ the abbey gate walk out ; 

Then, when they'd pass, with sandal shod, on 
She'd kiss the very stones they'd trod on! 


VII. 


Visions and ecstacies, you may be certain, 
Catherine had from her earliest youth, 
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Glimpses behind the mysterious curtain 
That shuts from our sight the pure essence of Truth; 
Heaven its glories unveil’d for her benefit, 
As for Ezekiel and John the Divine, 
Ne’er a “ trance medium,” ghost-seeing, in any fit 
Bask’d in such splendours as she, I opine ! 
Saint and apostle would cluster and jostle . 
Into her dreams, a celestial crowd ; 
Each little cherub sang blythe as a throstle, 
weet hymns as he sat on his favourite cloud ; 
As she gazed, all amazed, 
While the spacious heavens blazed, 
Head upraised, lips that praised, 
Senses raptured, chain’d, and dazed, 
Still she gazed, gazed, gazed, 
Till people very naturally thought she must be crazed. 


VIII. 
*T'was in her sixth year, when one day returning, 
Her heart still fill’d with the holiest yearning, 
Our little saintess beheld a sight 
Of ecstasy extra-heavenly bright. 
She looked at the convent,—ah ! how she did love it! 
But more at the skies that extended above it, 
For there a light shone, the brightest e’er known, 
T’ the midst o’ which was a golden throne, 
And on it sat His form divine, 
The Sacred Second of the Trine, 
The robes of Popedom He had on, 
Round him sat Peter, Paul, and John. 


IX. 
Each year her penances grew harder, 
And more restricted was her larder, 
At seven years old she would hardly eat, 
Gave most of her food to the cats in the street, 
Or else to her brother by way of a treat. 
At thirteen years old she left off meat, 
On getting to twenty, she gave up bread, 
And ate raw vegetables instead. 


And as for her food, good lack! ‘twas scantier still than her fare, 
For fifteen minutes a day was all that fell to her share, 

Thrice i’ the day she flogg’d herself till blood ran down like rain, 
And round her body, both day and night, she wore an iron chain. 
And what, in one of her sex, is stranger still, she held 

Her tongue for three whole years, by will alone compell’d, 
Practice makes perfect in fasting, as in all else, it appears ; 

And Catherine learnt at last to go without food for years ! 
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X. 


The maidens of Italy marry 
(Unless their plans miscarry), 
From twelve years old to twenty, 
When lovers, however plenty, 

By ones and by driblets drop off, 
For Southern charms soon pop off, 
And Time sends each amorous fop off. 
But Catherine of Sienna 

Hated like salts and senna 
All thoughts of men and marriage, 
And beauty did much disparage, 
For sure, ‘tis a snare to marry, 
(Besides, she hadn't any), 

Or rather inclined to spoil it 

Than heighten it by the toilet; 
She look’d upon girlish vanity, 

As damning and deadly profanity. 


Her married sister tried to make her, 
Pay some regard to her appearance, 
Thus did the Saint awhile forsake her 
Strait path of heavenward perseverance, 
But scarce did such a change begin 
When Catherine saw it was dreadful sin. 
A Saint look smart! to steal the heart 
Of Man in Matrimony’s mart! 
The bare thought pierced her like a dart ; 
Even the priest would scarce persuade her, 
To see that her sin was not so baleful ; 
She. doubting ‘if Heaven itself could aid her, 
Wept tears of penitence by the pailful. 
The sister through whom our Saint thus swerved, 
Died early—a fateof course deserved. 


XI. 


Besides, wasn’t Catherine married already ?—you start, 

But more you will start anon, when fully the truth I impart. 

You know at the least, that a nun who the darker veil hath taken, 
Is call’d ‘ bride of Heaven "—a tie that never can be off-shaken, 
And Catherine’s soul, from a babe, on the cloister’s life was centred, 
It never could rest till those gates as a novice she had entered, 
Tho’ lying ill at the time, she pray'd them to accord her 

The bliss of being a nun of Dominick's holy order. 

Her mother and friends combined to carry her heart's petition, 
And the convent sent a commission to test her for admission ; 
’Twas one of the rules o’ the order, at least in Sienna’s city, 

To shut the doors on candidates who happen’d to be pretty, 
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And illness now upon Catherine had deeply left its traces, 

(It doesn’t improve—not much—the finest and fairest faces,) 

All doubts were set at rest and distrustful feelings mollified, 

For they own'd that in that respect, at least, she was duly qualified ; 
And so, to her joy, the girl became a Dominican sister, 

No doubt, despite her odd ways at home, her parents miss'd her ; 

But family ties are as flax with children of Mother Church, friends, 
They must leave their earthly mothers completely in the durch, friends ; 
And strong i’ the faith of her own free will, our Saint didn’t falter, 
But sternly sever'd for ever all worldly bonds at the altar. 

Fain would I dwell on her whole career, how, heavenward still aspiring, 
Her fame and glory increased, but the reader might find it tiring, 

It’s lucky for him, perchance, I'm bound to a few brief pages, 

Or I might run her history on in volumes, for ages and ages ; 

But all I have time to do is to touch upon points of prominence, 

And show such facts as mark her religious and other predominence. 


XII. 


Miracles many our Saint achieved, 
Stranger than all the Saints before her, 
Ailments she cured, and pains relieved, 
Making her patients quite adore her ; 
She seemed possessed of a strange facility, 
In deeds of extra impossibility ; 
Once she was giving some wine to the poor, 
Out of a barrel with scarcely a drain in it, 
And using her might asa miracle-doer 
She caused it a barrel-full still to contain in it. 
You've heard of those bottles which wizards are shill’d with, 
Of seemingly magic, exhaustless interior ? 
So Catherine’s cask, and the wine it seem’d /ill’d with, 
To that first put in it was vastly superior ; 
For she was in charity greatly abounding, 
And even would give what to others belonged, 
Her justification upon the plea grounding 
That charity's right, whosoever is wronged. 
She once gave a beggar a part of her raiment, 
He proved to be Heaven's great King in disguise, 
And gave back the robe, which by way of repayment 
Was cover'’d with gems of vast splendour and size. 


XIII. 


When Catherine’s mother was stretch’d on the bed of death, 
In mind and in body distracted and sore, 

The Saint interceded, and Lapa, instead of death, 
Survived for about half a century more. 
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Once Catherine at the Sacrament, 
Rose in a visionary trance, 

Her arms stretch’d out to full extent, 
(This is a fact, and no romance) 

Forming beyond all contradiction, 
The figure of the Crucifixion. 

Forth from each hand and foot there came 

A strange and dazzling ray of flame, 

And from her sacred heart the same ; 

A celestial illumination, 

Amounting to Transfiguration. 


XIV. 


It grieves me, reader orthodox, 
To give your reverent feelings shocks, 
But saints of old could hob and nob, 

Familiar quite with heaven's denizens, 
As with the meaner mundane mob ; 

Not only could they gain the benisons 
Of seraph powers, and have each boon 
Fulfilled both perfectly and soon. 

To Catherine, renown allows 
"Mid all the sainted femininity, 
The name and glory of the spouse 
Of the loved Son of the Divinity ! 
I know that I am on a theme 
Which, in some eyes, profane must seem, 
But J am not the culprit, for it is, 
So written in the best authorities. 


He wedded her with a ring of gold 

(Invisible to all but her), 

And every time—so we are told— 

She sought her cell—so they aver— 
There did appear, distinct and nigh a 
Celestial form—the blest Messiah ; 

And sometimes by his side another 
Form—that of “ his most glorious Mother.” 
He and His spiritual bride 

Oft walked or glided side by side, 

Pacing the lowly cell, by Him 

Made glorious, erst so dim and grim, 
Chanting the while some psalm or hymn 
With chorus of the Cherubim. 


XV. 


You're right, intelligent peruser, 
‘lo say such statements sound profane, 
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Doubting them, still you can't refuse her 
The credit of an active brain, 

Which peopled vacancy with glories, 

And caused the most astounding stories. 


- Either ’twas thus, or else, indeed, 


Such holy beings did accost her 
To serve each heaven-aspiring need, 
Or else—she was a mere impostor. 
Which was it? Let us try the question. 
You won't ?—you think your mind's digestion 
Must fain be tax’d beyond its powers, 
Should I keep on for hours and hours 
With psycho-theologic verse, 
Such as my mind loves to immerse 
Itself in—diving out of sight: 
You don’t “ feel like it ?”’—p’r’aps you’re right. 


XVI. 


Sackcloth and ashes, cowl and cope, 
Catherine went to fetch the Pope; 

The faithful upon that mission sent her, 

To bid his holiness Rome re-enter ; 

The city, for lack of absent Gregory, 

Was in a state of spiritual beggary. 

Luggage of ladies, when they’re travelling, 
Causes their cavaliers much cavilling. 

Our Saint's effects were heavy and numb’rous, 
And 'midst her impedimenta cumbrous 

A portable altar she used to carry ; 

Monk, priest, confessor, and secretary 

Were in her train; she’d a special “ bull” 

To give sinners absolution full. 

The Pontiff, deaf on all other occasions, 
Quickly gave in to the Saint's persuasions ; 
He left Avignon and went to Rome again 
Hold ! What pleasure to him safe home again ! 


XVIII. 


One day in a riot at Florence her piet- 

-y made the insurgents subside and be quiet ; 
And did to its duty and reason the city call ; 

Each rioter straightway slunk back thro’ the gateway, 
Which shows the extent of her powers political. 


Of Catherine's works some are left, but ’twere irksome 
To give you long “ quotes; ” each biographer shirks ’em, 
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Some twenty-six prayers, and of letters four hundred, ' 
Are there, and their style is a thing to be wonder'd 
At, when we reflect that in reading and writing 
She never took lessons, much more in inditing. 
But heaven vouchsafed her direct inspiration, 
Which surely’s the grandest of all education. 

If more you would learn of her story, go to a 
Book written by “ Raymond the Blest,” of Capua, 
A pious and diligent hagiographer, 

Confessor to Catherine, and her biographer ! 

Or if to her shrine you proceed on her visit 

Bow down to each relic, and rev’rently quiz it— 
That scarcely is asking too much of you, is it? 


XVIII. 


In thirteen-hundred-and-eighty, 

The saint we may nickname “ Katey,” 
Expired in Sanctity’s odour, 

And, whether by path, or broad road, or 
By-way, or high door, or low door, 

Any door, some door, or no door, 

That Heav’n she enter’d, to sit there 

By virtue so perfectly jit, there 

Can be not a spark of dubiety 

To you, who have read of her piety. 


—_—__. —__—___. 


Reader, farewell; if you have found, or find 

A difficulty in getting out the pearls 

From these, my rugged oyster-shells of rhyme, 
Lament or curse your own stupidity, 

Or want o’ soul, or slavish bowing-down 

To the old laws of prosody and sense 

Bards once obey’d ; dear Robert, thanks on thanks, 
If I have hardly used thy muse aright, 

If in recondite hintings I have fail'd, 

Fall’n short in crabbéd verbal cragginess, 

In ponderous elephantine march of phrase, 

And paradoxical verbosity,— 

If I have been too lucid—too inclined 

To show, not hide, my thoughts—if I have miss’d 
That sweet entanglement, delicious haze, 

And fascinating fogginess, which lends 

Thy works such charm, forgive me, I have vied, 
Who does his best, great bard, can do no more. 
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OVER A GLASS OF GROG. 


From tHe Russian oF ALEXANDRE HERZON. 


WE are surrounded in the world 
by people who are but shadows to 
us, vague silhouettes appearing in 
our lives for a little, and then 
vanishing. Their very faces, even 
their brilliant qualities, are soon 
forgotten in the changing scene in 
which we move: for the world is 
ever changing, though it is always 
progressing, and like eternity, has 
no known limit to its progress. 

Yet these shadowy forms which 
cross our path are there in virtue 
of certain laws. We cannot define 
these laws, because we never get 
more than mere glimpses of those 
with whom we come thus casually 
into contact. They never assume 
a definite shape. Memory loses its 
hold of them as life runs on. 

Yet if one sets himself to watch 
some little incident, to examine 
one grain of dust out of the whirl- 
wind of life, one drop from the 
bucket ere it disappears, the same 
laws and the same forces will be 
detected in operation as those 
which produce revolutions of na- 
ture in the physical world, and 
catastrophes in the history of 
humanity. . A tempest in 
a teacup, which is a phrase often 
laughed at, resembles more than 
might be expected a tempest in the 
ocean. 


I, 


“4 


Last summer I was looking for a 
country house to rent. Tired with 


putting the same eternal questions 
and getting the same eternal 
answers, I stepped into a tavern, 
in front of which there was a 
pillar, surmounted by a portrait of 
George IV., wearing a mantle much 
similar to that which decorates the 
figure of the King of Clubs, his hair 
daintily brushed and powdered, and 
his cheeks of crimson hue. George 
IV., raised on high like a street 
lamp, and painted on a large iron 
plate, announced to passers-by the 
vicinity of the tavern, not only by 
his striking portrait, which caught 
the eye, but also by an intolerable 
grinding of the hinges on which 
he hung, which caught the ear. 
You could see through the gar- 
den gate a little green plot where 
they were playing at skittles. I 
went in. Everything was in the 
usual order—I mean the order 
usual in such tavern-gardens in 
the neighbourhood of London— 
tables and benches covered with 
trellis work—shells arranged so as 
to look like old ruins — flowers 
lanted so as to form letters or 
gures. The tables were full of 
shop-keepers solemnly occupied in 
drinking beer in company with 
their wives (or the wives of other 
people); and clerks and workmen 
with pipes in their mouths which 
they never thought of removing, 
were hurling about balls as large as 
cannon-balls in the alley. 
I asked for a “ grog,” and sat 
down on a bench under the trellis. 
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A fat waiter, in a black coat 
much too tight for him, and very 
far gone with decay, wearing also 
a pair of black trousers with a 
greasy gloss on them, turned round 
suddenly as if he had just burned 
his fingers, and called to a boy 
opposite. “ John, whisky cold for 

o. 8.” An awkward potboy, hor- 
ribly defaced with smallpox, brought 
me my “grog.” 

Notwithstanding the rapid move- 
ments of the fat waiter, I thought 
I recognized him. I watched him 
for alittle. He was leaning against 
one of the trees, carefully keeping 
his back towards me. I began to 
feel sure I had seen him before, 
but for the life of me I could not 
remember where. At length I de- 
termined to satisfy my curiosity 
and taking advantage of a moment 
when “ John” had gone for a pot 
of beer, I called the waiter. 

“ Yes, sir!” he replied, from be- 
hind the tree, which kept him out 
of my sight, in the tone used by a 
man who has to do something dis- 
agreeable, but which is inevitable. 
With the attitude of a general 
about to deliver up a fortress, he 
approached me—boldly and majes- 
tically—brandishing a dirty napkin 
to keep himself in countenance. 
His assumed dignity confirmed me 
in my opinion, that 1 was not wrong 
in thinking he was an old acquaint- 
ance. 


II. 


Three years previously I had 
been staying for a few days in one 
of the most aristocratic hotels in 
the Isle of Wight. Hotels in Eng- 
land are not particularly distin- 
guished either for good wine or for 
recherche cookery. Their chief 
attraction is their magnificent out- 
side appearance, and the excellent 
attendance one gets. The servants 
perform their duties there with all 
the gravity of councillors of State 
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of the olden time, or Dutch cham- 
berlains. 

The chief waiter in the Royal 
Hotel was scarcely approachable ; 
supercilious to passing guests, and 
by no means accommodating to 
those who came for only a few 
days, he never condescended to 
be civil to any but those who were 
habitués of the hotel. No one 
could accuse him of spoiling by 
obsequiousness those inexperienced 
travellers who chose to inquire how 
it men that a cutlet and pota- 
toes, followed by a morsel of cheese 
and a lettuce, should cost five 
shillings. 

When such questions were asked 
he put on an air of supreme con- 
tempt. His every act and word was 
studied. Every gesture was elabo- 
rated. From the depth of his bow, 
from the expression of his face, 
from the way in which he said, 
‘* Yes, sir,’ in reply to your call, 
any stranger in the room might 
have guessed without difficulty the 
estimation in which he held you. 
He had an instinctive art of find- 
ing out all about you. One or two 
glances told him your probable age, 
your position in society, and enabled 
him to form a very shrewd estimate 
of what your hotel bill would 
amount to. 

One day I was sitting in a room 
in the hotel of which the window 
was open. I asked if I might 
smoke in the room. He drew him- 
self up. His hand was on the door. 
Fixing his eyes on the ceiling, he 
replied in a voice full of ill-sup- 
pressed indignation—‘“I do not 
understand what you want, sir! ” 

“Can I smoke in this room?” 
I repeated, in a higher tone of 
voice—the kind of tone that suc- 
ceeds in England with their “ex- 
cellencies” who wait at hotel 
tables, and in Russia with their 
“excellencies” who wait at the 
tables of the bureaus of State. 
But this waiter was not an ordinary 
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“excellency.” He drew himself 
up without losing countenance, and 
replied, with all the dignity of a 
Kariatyguine * playing Coriolanus : 
“T am unable to say, sir—the 
question has not arisen during my 
engagement here. No traveller 
ever before asked me the question. 
I shall inform the ‘governor,’ and 
bring you his reply.” 

Of course it is needless to say 
that the “ governor” sent me, in 
punishment of my insolence, to a 
Smoking Room, the atmosphere of 
which was too suffocating for me to 
enter. 

With all his hauteur, and in spite 
of his consciousness of his own 
dignity, and of the dignity of the 
Royal Hotel—things which he 
never forgot for a moment—the 
waiter at last became exceedingly 
friendly to me. It is only right to 
say that this was not due to any 
merit of mine, but to the fact that 
he had discovered that I was a 
Russian. I wonder whether he 
had any statistical information 
about the Russian exports of hemp, 
or tallow, or wheat, or wood from 
the Crown lands? I can’t guess. 
But he certainly did know that 
Russia exports to foreign countries 
an enormous quantity of Princes 
and Counts, and that all of them 
have plenty of money. (He knew 
nothing about the emancipation of 
the serfs.) 

An aristocrat at heart, both by 
his imagined social position and by 
instinct, he had learned with plea- 
sure that I was a Russian. To 
raise himself in my estimation, and 
make himself agreeable to me, he 
one day entered into the following 
conversation with me, playing grace- 
fully all the time with a branch of 
the ivy that overhung the garden 

te. 

“ Only five days ago, sir, I had 
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the honour to wait on your Grand 
Duke, when he came to Osborne 
with her Majesty the Queen.” 

“Ah!” said I. 

‘ His Highness took lunch—the 
Archduke is a very nice young gen- 
tleman,” added the waiter, closing 
his eyes with an approving air. So 
saying he lifted the silver cover 
from a dish of cauliflower. 

x * * * 

When I left the hotel, he pointed 
out my portmanteau to the hall 
porter with his little finger, and as 
a parting mark of regard for me, 
he actually with his own hands 
lifted my common-place book from 
the table and handed it to me in 
the carriage. In taking leave of 
him I gave him ‘half-a-crown in ad- 
dition to what I had already paid 
for attendance; but he took no 
notice whatever of the gift, though 
it disappeared as if by magic into 
the pocket of his white waistcoat, 
which was starched with a perfec- 
tion that no gentleman’s laundress 
can ever equal. 

- * * * 

“Surely we are old acquaint- 
ances,” said I to the waiter, as I sat 
down on a bench, in the suburbs of 
London, while he handed me a light. 

It was the same man. 

“ Tam here now,” said the waiter, 
who was now very far from resem- 
bling either Kariatyguine or Corio- 
lanus. 

He had evidently been crushed 
to the very ground with sorrow. 
His whole demeanour, his very fea- 
tures, were expressive of suffering. 
The man had been half killed by 
misfortune. It pained {me to see 
him. His coarse red face, which 
reminded you of a Ukraine water- 
melon, hung in flabby wrinkles, 
each of which looked like a sepa- 
rate muscle. His black whiskers, 
shaved up to the middle of his 
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cheeks, and dexterously sloped off 
towards the corners of his lips, 
were the only monument of the 
past that remained intact. 

He did not, at first, respond to 
my claim of acquaintanceship. 

“T could hardly have believed,” 
I said, as awkwardly as possible. 

He looked}towards me as a 
culprit does when taken in the 
act. Then he looked all round the 
garden—at the shrubs, at the beer, 
at the skittle-alley—at the shop- 
boys and workmen who were play- 
ing. No doubt there arose then in 
his mind’s eye the vision of a table 
gorgeously appointed, at which sat 
a Grand Duke and a Queen, behind 
whose chairs he was respectfully 
bowing ; yet before his bodily eyes 
there was nothing but a garden 
arranged with all the rigid regu- 
larity of a cheap pictorial keepsake, 
and as trim as a lady’s boudoir. 
His mental vision recalled a salle a 
manger filled with vases and all 
sorts of splendid ornaments, and 
hung with rich heavy silk hangings. 
No doubt he thought of the irre- 
proachable black coat of the olden 
time, and the white gloves with 
which he used to hold out the silver 
salver for payment of the bill—a 
trying sight for the inexperienced 
traveller. 

But the reality present to his 
sight—how different it was! Noisy 
brawling players at skittles ; a green 
strewed with the remains of dirty 
old tobacco-pipes; vulgar gin and 
water, and beer, and the eternal 

draught pale ale ! 

“They were other times with me 
then,” he said, at last, “not like 
the present.” 

* ” * * 

“ Waiter!” shouted a half-drunk 
shop-boy, rattling on the bench with 
a pewter pot, “a pint of half-and- 
half. Look sharp!” 

My old acquaintance looked pite- 
ously at me, and went to fetch the 
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beer—he looked so humiliated, so 
ashamed of himself and of his posi- 
tion, and he showed such symptoms 
of that melancholy which ends in 
suicide, that my very blood ran 
cold. The customer paid him in 
coppers, and I turned away to avoid 
seeing my friend receiving the cus- 
tomary penny “ pourboir.” 

The ice was broken, and he 
seemed anxious to tell me of the 
misfortunes which had driven him 
from the “ Royal Hotel” into 
the “George IV. Tavern.” He 
came back to me of his own accord 
and said, “I am happy to see you 
again. I hope you are quite well, 
sir.” 

“ Quite well, thank you. 
never ill.”” 

“How did you think, sir, of 
coming to an out-of-the-way place 
like this P’’ 

“TI am looking for a house to 
live in.” 

“There are plenty to let here- 
abouts; there is one a few yards 
to the right, and another just be- 
youd. I have been very unfortu- 
nate. I have Jost every farthin 
that I had gained from my ob 
upwards. You have heard, no 
doubt, of the failure at Tipperary. 
I have lost everything through it. 
When I read the news of it in the 
papers, I would not believe it at 
first. Afterwards I rushed off to 
a solicitor. 

“* You need not put yourself to 
any trouble,’ he said; ‘you cannot 
save anything; you will lose your 
all; in the meantime hand me six 
aud eightpence for this consulta- 
tion.’ 

“T walked out into the street. I 
walked all day, trying to make up 
my mind what to do. I thought 
of throwing myself from a cliff 
into the sea and of drowning m 
children with me, but when I looked 
at them I shrank from it. I had 
not the heart to kill them. I fell 
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ill—the greatest misfortune that 
can befall a waiter in a hotel. 

“ At the end of a week I was able 
to resume my work. It does not 
need to he said that my spirits were 
gone; my misfortunes filled my 
mind. : 

“The landlord told me twice that 
I must look more cheerful—that the 
gentlemen who came to the house 
were not all returning from a fu- 
neral, and that travellers did not 
like to be waited on by melancholy- 
looking attendants like me. 

“ One day, soon afterwards, I drop- 
ped a plateat dinner. I had never 
done such a thing in my life before. 
The people laughed. That same 
night the landlord told me to look 
out for another situation, as he 
could not put up with such conduct. 

“*The reason is that I have 
been ill, sir,’ I replied. ‘I have 
been——’ 

“‘*Get better then,’ was the reply. 
‘We don’t want unwell people 
here.’ 

** One remark led to another, and 
the discussion ended in quarrel. 
To revenge himself for some things 
I said, the landlord maligned me in 
all the other hotels—calling me a 
drunkard and charging me with in- 
solence. I found it useless to apply 
for employment. Nobody would 
have me. At last, changing my 
name—like a thief—I determined 
to seek any sort of situation for a 
time, but the result was the same. 
I could find none—none—none ! 

“During this time everything I 
had, even my wife’s earrings and 
her brooch, jewels given her by a 
duchess—whose upper lady’s-maid 
she had been for four years—every- 
thing had to go for it. Ihad even 
to pawn my clothes, and you know 
that clothes are articles of the first 
necessity for a waiter, for without 
good clothes he cannot be admitted 
into any respectable establishment. 
I have often served in temporary 
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bars, and I have managed to exist 
in that wandering sort of life. 

“TI don’t know how this tavern- 
keeper consented to take me in 
(in saying this he looked down at 
his faded old black suit of clothes), 
but I am glad to be able to earn a 
little bread for my children ; as for 
my wife——” 

He was silent for a moment. 
Then resuming, he said—‘ My wife 
has now to wash linen for others— 
if you require a laundress, sir, this 
is her address—she can wash very 
well — yet in former times — she 
never had to—but what is the good 
of thinking of old times ?—beggars 
have no power to choose their 
work—only it is very hard—for a 
lady !” 

I saw a tear tremble and glisten 
in his eye. It fell on his bosom, 
now no longer covered with a 
waistcoat of clear starched pigué. 

“ Waiter,” shouted a voice in the 
distance. 

‘“* Yes, sir.” 

He left, and I did the same. 


III. 


It was long since I had seen such 
a case of real affliction. The man 
was evidently bent down under a 
weight of misfortune which had 
broken his life. He did not cer- 
tainly feel his position any less 
keenly than any of those decayed 
nobles who, shipwrecked in this 
country or in that, take refuge 
within the shores of England. 

Any less keenly P—No, that is 
not the word for it. He suffered 
ten times more—nay a hundred 
times more—than Louis-Philippe, 
for example, who lived not far 
from the “ George IV. Tavern,’ at 
Claremont. 

The great examples of misfor- 
tune—those which arrest the atten- 
tion of the world—are nearly all to 
be found in the history of extraor- 
dinary men. ‘These men have 
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grander natures than those of com- 
mon humanity, and they have gene- 
rally more means of relief from 
misfortune attheircommand. The 
strokes of the axe plied against the 
stem of an old oak resound through 
all the forest; but they scarcely 
stir the top of the giant tree; yet 
the grass falls to the ground noise- 
lessly under the scythe, and we 
tread it under foot as we heedlessly 
pass over it. 

I have witnessed so much misery 
that I have had a sad experience 
to look back upon. I have seen 
many of the miserable great, but I 
felt my heart melt at the sight of 
this waiter of the “ Royal Hotel” 
fallen into such wretchedness. 

Do you know what the word 
“beggar” means in England? It 
means this—excommunication, such 
as it was in the middle ages—civil 
death; contempt from the mob; 
forced humility ; want of legal 
rights; want of justice; want of 
protection ; deprivation of every 
right, except that of imploring 
assistance from your neighbour. 

When this man, crushed with 
shame and fatigue, leaves the 
“George IV. Tavern” for his 
lodging, carrying with him the 
memories of the past and his in- 
ward sorrows, what repose will 
there be for him? His wife will 
be waiting for hin—she who had 
once been the upper lady’s-maid 
of a duchess, she who was by his 
conduct reduced to the condition 
of a washerwoman! How often, 


too weakened with misery to with- 
stand it, has he sought some com- 
fort for his ills in gin, that only 
consoler of the poor and the suffer- 
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ing, the fatal reliever of so man 
over-burdened minds, of so muc 
sorrow, of so many lives which 
without it would have been one 
long immitigable agony, but a pro- 
cess of grief and sorrow buried in 
the blackness of darkness. 
. * . * 

This is all very well, you will 
say; but why does not the man 
learn to think less of his worldly 
position? What real difference is 
there between the condition of a 
double or triple-chinned waiter, 
pampered in a “ Royal Hotel,” and 
that of a poor potboy in the 
“George IV. Tavern” ? 

To a philosopher the difference 
may not be very great; but this 
man was a hotel servant, and philo- 
sophers are rare in that class of 
society. I have tried to remember 
some of them, but I can only think 
of two—sop and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ; and Rousseau abandoned 
this line of life in early youth. 

To conclude—Is there any use 
arguing in that way? Certainly 
the man would have done better 
by far if he had shown himself 
superior to his misfortunes; but 
what if he could not ? 

Why could he not ? Ask Macau- 
lay, and Lingard, and the other 
historians. For my own _ part, 
rather than answer the question, 
I should like better to tell you the 
tale of other sufferers and other 
beggars. 

Ah, yes! I have known miserable 
sufferers among the great; and it 
is just because I have known them, 
that I reserve my sympathies for the 
waiter of the “ George IV. Tavern.” 
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BRINDISI TO CATRO. 


By W. Kyiauron. 


Srzam and its application to tra- 
velling have made the world much 
smaller for us. We can get from 
country to country with so much 
ease in these latter days, and with 
such rapidity, that it is as if the 
earth were diminished in size, or 
humanity proportionately increased. 
What was the journey of months 
in olden times is now the journey 
of a week, and in a day we can 
travel comfortably over distances 
which our forefathers accomplished 
in weeks with mighty labour and 
fatigue. 

In a tour of six months’ dura- 
tion, I made a study of Rome, of 
Jerusalem, and of Athens, and, 
with the exception of the travelling 
in the Holy Land and Syria, with- 
out much fatigue. 

Having become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the monuments and 
ruins of the Eternal City—having 
studied, to some extent,its churches 
and its palaces, its ancient remains 
and its modern characteristics, its 
catacombs and its cardinals, its 
river, its aqueducts, and its streets ; 
having driven through the Cam- 
pagna, and wandered amongst the 
streets of Pompeii and of Naples, 
inspecting the museums, studying 
the eccentricities of the dead and of 
theliving of Southern Italy, admiring 
the beauty of nature, and pitying the 
— and squalor of the poor 
—having sufliciently done, in fact, 
all that had been mapped out for our 
tour, as regarded Southern Italy— 
we set our faces towards Egypt. 


Large mail steamers ply between 
Brindisi and Alexandria, and it was 
by one of these we travelled. I 
knew well, from former experience, 
that in Alexandria and Cairo we 
should still have the civilization of 
the West around us. Magazines 
and reviews, newspapers and peri- 
odicals of all kinds, can be found 
in the great cities of Egypt. But 
when you set your face towards 
Jerusalem and the Jordan, you are 
leaving civilization behind you. No 
more railways, no more reading- 
rooms. Newspapers become scarce 
and rare. Magazines, reviews, and 
new books are few and far between. 

It was no new experience to most 
of us, to find ourselves un board a 
large mail steamer. The passengers 
were, therefore, for the most part, 
curiously unexcited. Sentiment, 
be it ever so overflowing, cannot be 
conveniently exchanged in words, 
for the noise of the escaping steam 
would drown the efforts of the 
loudest voice. We are all about 
to be lodged for some days in a vast 
floating hotel, shut up with stran- 
gers whom we have never seen 
before, and whom we shall pro- 
bably never see again. We take 
it all philosophically. -As long as 
the sea is smooth, the sky blue, and 
the temperature delightful, as 1s 
often the case in the Levant, all 
is pleasant enough. No one can 
be miserable under such circum- 
stances. Still there are partings 
inseparable from this beginning of 
the voyage, intended to be pathetic, 
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but too often comic, even in Brin- 
disi. One knows not whether to 
laugh or cry. Here is a lady in 
floods of tears, parting with female 
relatives, who have come all the 
way to Brindisi to see her embark 
with her husband for India. She 
has a red nose and redder eyes, and 
her husband stands by, not knowing 
what to say or what to do. She 
frantically embraces and weeps 
over her departing relatives, and 
he, doubtful whether to be pleased 
or angry, glad or sorry, stands by 
helpless. 

There we see a man, all alone, 
coming on board in a state of semi- 
intoxication, not sufficiently drunk 
to be happy, but struggling under 
the weight of a ponderous port- 
manteau, which he will not yield to 
any one. Porters, stewards, and 
friendly fellow-passengers in vain 
endeavour to assist him. He will 
have no assistance, and evidently 
looks with suspicion upon every 
hand th: « is laid upon that box. 


Ag. ° rush of steam, a groan 
and a .2zz combined, and we are 
off—c. ‘o cleave the waters of the 
Levan ‘he classic sea of Greece 
and [:. » the mysterious waves 
that b..c tho ships that came from 


Troy, «s well as the vessels that 
contai:cd St. Paul and the Cru- 
saders n times gone by. Nonecan 
regard such a sea with indifference— 
none that know anything of history. 

The very evening of our depar- 
ture from Brindisi was rough and 
stormy. Next to being ill yourself, 
it is sad to witness the sickness 
of others, and, if you have any 
sympathy with unhappy humanity, 
you cannot fail to feel for those 
who hurry from the dining-table, 
bury themselves and their sufferings 
in their cabins, and there resign 
themselves to sea-sickness and 
misery. There is something ex- 
ceedingly undignified in being 
rudely rolled about against your 
will, shaken ignominiously from 
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your seat, made to dive here and 
to plunge there, and to stagger 
everywhere. 

But in the Levant rough weather 
does not usually last long. In the 
morning all was quiet again. With 
the calm sea and the blue sky pas- 
sengers reappear. They begin to 
become acquainted with each other. 
Some pace the deck in the first 
instance in solitary meditation. 
Some seat themselves in a retired 
corner apart, and calmly observe 
the actions of others. The ladies 
lean back in the easy chairs on 
deck, and make remarks upon 
the sea and the sky, varying the 
monotony of this exercise with 
occasional dips into a book, or 
attempts at some species of labori- 
ous idleness ycleped “work.” The 
gentlemen assemble in a little knot 
to smoke, and then you will hear 
the universal traveller holding forth 
to admiration. He has been every- 
where, seen everything, and has 
come, alas! to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in anything. To 
him indifferent whether weal or 
woe. He is equally at home, he 
assures you, in New Zealand and 
Naples, in Corfu and in California. 
To him storms are trifles, and ship- 
wrecks a pleasant variety. He 
knows the particular venom of each 
particular breed of mosquitoes, 
from Norway to Ceylon. He is 
well up in the details of the latest 
revolutions in South America, and 
has a strong impression that all 
Portuguese are rascals, because a 
Portuguese half-caste in Calcutta 
once tried to cheat him in selling a 
horse. To him travelling is nota 
means, but an end. He lives to 
travel, and he travels that he may 
live. Death were preferable to ces- 
sation of locomotion. He abhors 
rest, and loathes the monotony of 
domestic life at home. His chief 
complaint is that the world is grow- 
ing so small that everything can be 
done now-a-days so easily that the 
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merit of doing it is gradually be- 
coming almost infinitesimal. 

But whilst our travelled friend 
discourses of all nations from China 
to Peru, a Babel of tongues may 
be heard from the deck and fore- 
castle. There are German and 
Italian sailors as well as English 
and French. There are pilgrims 
going to Jerusalem from Central 
Europe, speaking Polish, Sclavonic, 
and Russian. There are Moslems 
from Albania and Bosnia going on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. They 
have all come down the Adriatic 
from Venice and Trieste, from Spa- 
latro and Ragusa, intent on visiting 
holy places, and on acquiring the 
merit to be derived from praying 
there. There is about an equal 
amount of intelligence in those 
going to Mecca from Bosnia and 
Albania, and in those going to Jeru- 
salem from Italy, Germany, Poland, 
and Sclavonia. 

There are young men, too, going 
out to India, to Australia, to China 
and New Zealand, full of high 
hopes and great expectations— 
young men from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland—too many of them 
never to return. Our Indian Em- 
pire demands its victims in the 
young life of Kngland, full of 
ardour, hope, energy, enthusiasm, 
and enlightenment. Never did any 
service get so well-educated a band 
of men to recruit its ranks annu- 
ally as the Indian Civil Service, 
and never, perhaps, was there a 
nobler field for ability and intel- 
ligence than in that service. 

The ladies on board are a peculiar 
study. There is a mixture of many 
nations; and cigarettes, made by 
dainty fingers, and puffed by female 
lips, are not uncommon. ‘here is 
the strong-minded young lady from 
Manchester, who hardly knows why 
she is travelling, or whither she is 
going. She begins “ Eéthen” every 
morning, and never gets beyond 
the tenth page. When you have 
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conversed for some time with her, 
she admits you into the secret that 
she travels because she was tired 
of stopping at home. She is not 
quite sure yet whether she will go 
up the Nile, or to Mount Sinai, or 
to Damascus and Palmyra. She is 
anxious to:know whether we shall 
see Malta, how far it is to Gibral- 
tar, whether the Turks are likely 
to blockade Alexandria soon, or the 
Egyptians to attack Jerusalem. 
She does not much mind for her 
part. She looks upon all the acci- 
dents of life, she assures you, with 
an eye calm and philosophical. 

The children on board are a never- 
ending source of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. They lisp in all languages,and 
are equally engaging in every one. 
They will romp with you till you 
are weary, lying in ambush about 
the companion-ladder to catch you, 
and giving you a pain in your back 
by making you carry them about, 


morning, noon, and night. 
There are studies of costume on 


board, as well as of character. 
There is the turbaned Turk, with 
flowing robes, and the stoker, black 
as coal, with no robes at all and 
never acap. There are the stolid, 
dark-bearded Russian, and the 
sprightly Tyrolese. All are wor- 
thy of study, and, to the eye of 
the philosopher, the simplest details 
of life, the tear dropped over @ 
photograph, or the loving care of a 
poor mother for her child, will 
afford ample room for reverie, am- 
ple foundation for speculation and 
reflection. As we draw near Alex- 
andria we all become kindlier to 
each other. We know that many 
of our fellow-passengers we shall 
never see again. Amid the ever- 
changing phantasm dreams of life, 
we know that we shall be sundered 
far and wide. A few days will 
scatter us broadcast over the coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa—some re- 
maining in Egypt, some going up 
the Nile, some away to Calcutta 
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and the far East, some to Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, some to Mount Sinai 
and the desert, some to Mecca and 
Medina ; and this: reflection makes 
us sad, as all good-byes do that are 
likely to foreshadow long separa- 
tions. 

We had had only one night of 
rough weather, the first after we 
left Brindisi. All the rest of the 
voyage had been calm sea, blue sky, 
and an agreeable temperature. It 
was a pleasure trip of five days. 

Arrived in Alexandria, we had to 
dive into the custom-house, and to 
experience the tortures of the mid- 
dle passage from the port to the 
city. “Give me a rupee, and not 
have your boxes opened,” said an 
official to me, in Egyptian-English, 
as I struggled along heavily laden. 
It was my fourth journey through 
Egypt, and I knew it was politic to 
give that rupee. Neither Alexan- 

ia nor Cairo was new to me. I 
acted as guide to our little party— 
a pleasant occupation when there 
are docile intelligence and warm 
appreciation in those thus guided. 

e saw the lions of Alexandria of 
course, but I have no intention of 
inflicting any description of them 
on my readers now—Pompey’s Pil- 
lar, Cleopatra’s Needle, the Pharos 
and the new lighthouse, the Ceme- 
teries, the Cape of Figs, the Obelisk, 
the palace and the park, we saw them 
all, and then burried off to Shep- 
heards’ Hotel,Cairo. Buta few words 
about the Turks in Egypt before 
we get there. As elsewhere, 80 
here, Turkish rule has abounded in 
atrocities, not less terrible, not less 
cruel, than those recently inflicted 
on the Christians in Bulgaria. 

Sultan Selim I. made himself su- 

reme ruler in Constantinople in 

512, by murdering his father, 
Bajazet, and his elder brother, 
Achmet. In 1517, Selim made his 
appearance in Egypt, defeated the 
Mamelouks, took Cairo, and gave 
it up to pillage and slaughter. 
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The former sovereign, Tuman Bey, 
made one last effort to regain his 
power. A great battle was fought, 
Tuman Bey was defeated, and Selim 
took 30,000 prisoners. By the con- 
queror’s orders a great theatre, 
with a magnificent throne in it, 
was prepared on the banks of the 
Nile. Selim seated himself upon 
the throne in royal apparel. All 
that Turkish magnificence could 
contrive was exhibited to render 
the ceremony grand and imposing. 
A proclamation of Selim, as Sultan 
of Egypt, was made, and then the 
30,000 prisoners were led forth by 
the Turkish soldiers and slaugh- 
tered, one by one, in cold blood, in 
the sight of the monarch, their 
dead bodies being thrown into the 
Nile. More than 60,000 prisoners, 
chiefly women and children, were 
sold into slavery at the same time, 
or distributed as slaves amongst 
the Turkish soldiers! It was by 
such acts as these that the Turk- 
ish empire was consolidated. Two 
hundred years afterwards, Moham- 
med Bey, a successful Turkish 
general, having put down insurrec- 
tion in Egypt, marched into Syria, 
and besieged Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa. The insurgent garrison 
offered to submit if their lives were 
spared. A negotiation was con- 
cluded on this basis, and Moham- 
med Bey, having got possession of 
the town, put all his prisoners to 
death, made a pyramid of heads on 
the sea-shore, and gave up the 
town to plunder and rapine. 
Turkish history abounds in simi- 
lar atrccities. No people have ever 
shown less regard for human life. 
None have inflicted greater cruel- 
ties upon their vanquished enemies ; 
and what Selim and Mohammed 
Bey did in times past, the Turkish 
rulers of to-day would do if they 
were not afraid of Europe. 
Mehemet Ali, the founder of the 
present ruling family in Egypt, 
was born in 1768 at Cavala, a small 
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town in Roumelia. He was poor 
and an orphan, and, having made 
his way to Constantinople, became 
a boatman there. An Armenian 
banker lent him some money, with 
which he returned to Cavala, and 
set up in business as a tobacconist. 
He soon mixed himself up in the 
political quarrels of the village, be- 
friended the ruling pasha by art 
and chicanery, and got his daughter 
in marriage. When the Porte sent 
some troops to Egypt, Mehemet 
Ali went with them as lieutenant, 
and there he rose, step by step, 
until he became the ruler of the 
country, which he never left. At 
forty-five years of age he learned to 
read from a slave in his own harem. 
He was a man of singular ability ; 
he introduced roads, schools, and 
manufactures into Egypt. He mas- 
sacred the Mamelouks, who had 
been the cause of so many revolu- 
tions, and he set his master, the 
Sultan, at defiance. His son, Ibra- 
him, was sent with an army into 
Syria, which he conquered, and, 
had he not been stopped by Eng- 
land, would probably have made his 
way to Constantinople. Mehemet 
Ali’s was a wonderful career. He was 
fond of comparing himself with 
Napoleon. He was emulous of 
French military glory and French 
prowess, and his slaughter of be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thousand 
Mamelouks was but an interlude in 
a career generally beneficent and 
almost uniformly successful. 
Achmet Bey was sent into Egypt 
by the Sultan, as defterdar, or 
superintendent. Mehemet Ali gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and 
made him one of his own depen- 
dents. The nature of the Turk, 
pure and simple, was seen in 
Achmet Bey. His manners were 
agreeable in society, but his eyes 
were cruel. “ He had,” says Ma- 
dame Olympe Audouard, in her 
“ Mystéres de l’Egypte”—“ he had 
the blood of the tiger or of the 
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panther in his veins. He had a pecu- 
liar pleasure in the sight of blood. 
His soldiers trembled before him, 
for he had the power of life and 
death over them, and this power he 
used mercilessly.” One day he was 
walking in Cairo, not far from the 
spot where Shepheard’s Hotel now 
stands, and he saw a poor woman 
disputing with one of his soldiers. 
“What is it?” he asked. “That 
man,” said she, “bought from me 
five piastres’ worth of milk, and he 
will not pay me.” “It is false,” 
said the soldier; “I bought no milk 
from her.” “ Liar!” she retorted, 
“you have drunk a large draught 
of it within the last ten minutes.” 
Achmet Bey asked the soldier 
again if it was true, and the soldier 
denied it. ‘We will see,” said 
Achmet, and thereupon he gave 
orders to his attendants to throw 
down the soldier and to open his 
stomach. The order was obeyed. 
The milk was apparent. Achmet 
Bey took out his purse and paid 
the poor woman, saying to her, 
“You were right.” He then 
walked off, with his attendants, 
leaving the miserable wretch of a 
soldier writhing on the ground in 
the agonies of death. 

When in Upper Egypt, it was a 
common pastime of Achmet Bey to 
attach the poor fellahs (the cultiva- 
tors of the soil) to the mouths of 
his cannon, for the smallest offences, 
and to see them himself blown to 
pieces. When he wanted ink, in 
travelling through the desert, he 
had a man’s head cut off, his brains 
removed from the skull, and his 
blood poured into it, which he used 
as ink. “I have these details,” 
says Madame Audouard, “from a 
French officer who accompanied the 
defterdar to Sennaar.” And again, 
in another place, she says (page 
111), “I guarantee the authenticity 
of these facts ; they are well known 
in Egypt, and I have them from 
men who were with the defterdar.” 









Madame Audouard was resident 
for many years in Egypt, her hus- 
band having been one of the chief 
engineers who aided M. de Lesseps 
in the construction of the Suez 
‘Canal. 

It was in the Palace of the Esbe- 
kyah, not far from Shepheard’s 
Hotel, that Achmet Bey lived when 
in Cairo, and it was there that he 
was finally poisoned by his wife, the 
daughter of Mehemet Ali. 

Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Me- 
hemet Ali, lived only sixty-five days 
after his father. It was unfortu- 
nate for Egypt that he did not reign 
longer. He was brave and ener- 
getic, and he would probably have 
carried out the improvements of 
his father had he lived. 

He was succeeded in 1849 by his 
nephew, Abbas Pasha, acruel manand 
a coward ; a man sunk in vice, fierce 
and arrogant, who inflicted bar- 
barous humiliation upon all the 
nobility of Egypt who came into 
contact with him. Many Euro- 
peans resident in Cairo remember 
him well, and you may hear much 
of him in Shepheard’s Hotel, when 
men are smoking their cigars after 
dinner on the platform in front of 
the hall-door, facing the street. 

Abbas Pasha was one day in the 
garden of one of his palaces, on 
the banks of the Nile. A new 
rifle was brought to him from Paris. 
It was a breechi-loader and strongly 
recommended. ‘“ Load it with 
ball,” said the Pasha, and, taking it 
up, he looked round for something 
to fire at. A poor woman was on 
the opposite side of the Nile. She 
had just filled her water-pot, and 
balancing it on her head, after the 
manner of her country, she was 
walking up the bank, when Abbas 
Pasha took aim at her and fired. The 
ball penetrated thespine between the 

shoulder blades, and she fell writhing 
in a death-agony to the ground. 
“Yes,”’ said the Pasha, returning 
the rifle to his attendant, “I like 
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it well—it carries admirably. I 
will buy it,” and so saying he walked 
up to the palace, without a thought 
bestowed upon the poor woman. 
Such is despotism ! Yet this man 
had been Governor of Cairo, and 
kayah or minister of justice! 

Knowing how he was hated, and 
inspired by constant dread of assas- 
sination, Abbas ordered that all 
officers who came to see him 
should leave their weapons in the 
ante-chamber ; nay, further, stran- 
gers were searched before being 
admitted to an audience, to see 
that they had no arms concealed 
about their persons! All that 
Mehemet Ali had done to intro- 
duce civilization into Egypt was 
suspended, or undone, by Abbas 
Pasha. Schools were closed, manu- 
factures, that did not yield an im- 
mediate profit, were suspended, and 
all the funds devoted to public 
works were diverted into his pri- 
vate exchequer. He was naturally 
cruel, and it is said that he sat 
close by, watching the punishment, 
whilst five hundred lashes of the 
courbache, a terrible kind of whip 
made of rhinoceros hide, were in- 
flicted upon a poor dancing girl 
named Soffia, who had offended 
him. She died that night. 

A French officer was dining with 
Abbas on one occasion, in a kiosque 
on the banks of the Nile. During 
the dinner a horrible sound came 
from the apartment below. “ What,” 
exclaimed the French officer, in 
horror, “are they strangling some 
one there?” ‘Certainly not, in 
such a place and at such a time,” 
said Abbas ; “ taste this champagne, 
I do not think you have drunk 
better in France.” Again the same 
horrible sound was heard, and yet 
again, whilst the revel pane 
as if nothing unusual bad happened. 
Three women had been strangled 
in the room below during that 
dinner, and when an officer of the 
household came to tell the Pasha 
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that his orders had been obeyed, 
and that all was over, his reply was 
simply, “It is well.” He saw no 
incongruity himself in the time or 
place for the execution, for he had 
himself given the order ! 

He was strangled at last by two 
attendants, bribed thereto by his 
aunt, the widow of Achmet Bey— 
the same woman who had poisoned 
her husband, and who had opposed 
Abbas Pasha’s elevation to the 
throne. After a life of crime and 
debauchery, she too died in Cairo, 
in the odour of Moslem sanctity. 
The two attendants who murdered 
Abbas were subsequently seized and 
executed, under the reign of his 
brother Said Pasha, who succeeded 
him in 1854—the widow having be- 
trayed them. 

It was under Said Pasha that 
the Suez Canal was commenced. 
He endeavoured to carry out the 
reforms of Mehemet Ali and to 
undo the evil that had been done 
by his predecessor. The people of 
Egypt loved Said because he was 
good to them. He lightened the 
taxes as much as possible. He 
was generous and amiable — al- 
though not without those vices 
peculiar to Oriental luxury, which 
were common to all these princes. 
Said Pasha was not murdered. He 
died peaceably, of fever, after a 
long illness, in 1863, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, the present 
Viceroy, Ismail Pasha, When his 
courtiers saw that there was no 
hope of recovery, they forsook Said 
Pasha in a mass, and went off to 

ay their respects to the rising sun, 
bis nephew, and when Said was 
dead, his corpse was interred, 
without splendour, without ostenta- 
tion, without expense. The finances 
of Egypt, many thought, were 
about to be placed upon a proper 
footing. This economy iu the 
burial of the defunct Viceroy 
oved it. Ismail Pasha was evi- 
ently a man determined to put 
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down unnecessary expenses. And 
now Ismail Pasha has thirty palaces 
in Lower Egypt alone, three hun- 
dred wives, and four hundred and 
fifty concubines! 

Such are the tales, connected 
with modern Egyptian history, 
which the traveller may hear in 
Shepheard’s Hotel from the Euro- 
pean residents in Cairo and Alex- 
andria. In Shepheard’s Hotel, 
Englishmen especially congregate. 
There you may see the Anglo- 
Indian, yellow and debilitated, fresh 
from Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
looking as if he had lived upon 
curries and mangoes all his life; 
and there too you may see the 
young man fresh from England,going 
out to try his fortune in the far 
East, to find, alas! that the pagoda 
tree has long ceased to blossom, 
and that rupees are a delusion and 
asnare. There, too, you may see 
passengers from Australia, China, 
and the Straits Settlements, press- 
ing on to England after years of 
exile, and others, generally younger 
men, hurrying off to the same 
distant regions, full of ambitious 
hopes and ardent fancies. 

Shepheard’s Hotel consists of a 
series of long ranges of rooms, with 
galleries, into which the rooms open, 
attended each by a native servant, 
always ready when called— Hassan, 
or Abdoollah, or Ala Deen, as the 
case may be, names with which the 
Arabian Nights have made us all 
familiar, although the last of them 
has been transformed into Aladdin. 
There is a dining-room in Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, capable of accom- 
modating a hundred and fify 
guests, and the provisions supplied 
are of the best. In the garden 
adjoining, there is a small menagerie 
of rare animals, amongst which two 
pelicans stalk proudly about, as if 
convinced that the whole establish- 
went was provided for their enter- 
tainment. In the early morning 
these pelicans utter the most dis- 
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cordant sounds, a cry something 
between a railway whistle and the 
sharpening of asaw. A gentleman 
aud his wife lately occupied one of 
the chambers opening upon the 
garden. It was very early in the 
morning. The gentleman, after the 
manner of Anglo-Indians, was in- 
dulging in a cigar and a cup of 
coffee. There were two beds in this 
room, and his wife was slumbering 
in the bed furthest from the garden. 
As he sat near the open window 
one of the pelicans uttered its un- 
earthly cry. The wife, roused from 
her slumber turned round, and 
asked “‘ What did you say?” and not 
getting a reply, went off to sleep 
again. Once more the pelican 
without lifted up his voice more 
vigorously than ever. “ Eb, what 
did you say, my dear?” asked the 
wife again, starting up from her 
slumber. 

There is a good tale told in 
Cairo, relative to the accession of 
the present Viceroy andthe death 
of the late Said Pasha, which is, I 
believe, quite true. He who first 
announces the death of the former 
ruler, and the accession of the new 
one is promoted immediately. Ifa 
simple effendi—a plain Mr.—he is 
made a bey; if a bey, he is made 
a pasha. Said Pasha was lying 
very ill of fever in his palace near 
Alexandria. Ismail Pasha, his ne- 
phew and successor, was in Cairo, 
and was naturally anxious to hear 
the first news of Said’s death, so he 
ordered Bessi Bey, the head of the 
telegraph department, to remain at 
his post (when the news came that 
Said’s illness was sure to be fatal, 
and that the doctors held out no 
hopes of his recovery), in order that 
immediate information might be 

iven to him of his uncle’s decease. 
or eight-and-forty hours Bessi 
Bey sat in the telegraph office, 
awaiting the anticipated dispatch, 
and yet it came not. At length, 
worn out with fatigue, he called a 
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subordinate, Dahadeen, a simple 
effendi, and told him to watch the 
wires, whilst he, Bessi Bey, went 
to the Oriental Hotel close by, to 
get some sleep. Bessi Bey wanted 
to be made a pasha, and to get into 
the favour of the new Viceroy. 
Dahadeen promised compliance. 
The moment the news came of the 
death of Said Pasha he was to 
hasten with it to the Oriental 
Hotel. A conveyance was left 
ready for him, and “ I will give you 
five hundred francs,” said Bessi 
Bey, “if you perform this service 
for me faithfully.” With Oriental 
servility Dahadeen promised com- 
pliance. 

Bessi Bey went off thereupon to 
sleep at the Oriental Hotel, and 
Dahadeen took his post in the tele- 
graph office. And whilst Bessi Bey 
slept the news came. Said Pasha 
was dead; Ismail was ruler of the 
land of Egypt. Now Dahadeen 
wanted to become a bey, so he 
took the despatch, which simply 
announced the death, and drove off 
at once to Ismail with it. He 
threw himself at the feet of the 
new Viceroy, and presented to him 
the telegraphic message. Ismail 
was much moved. His hopes were 
crowned at last. “ Rise,” said he, 
letting the paper fall from his hands, 
“you are a bey, Dahadeen.” 

Dahadeen took up the paper as 
he rose from the ground, and, with 
many salaams, retired from the 
presence. He then began to think 
of the five hundred frances. So he 
folded up the message again, re- 
placed it in the envelope, and drove 
off to the Oriental Hotel. He 
wakened Bessi Bey, and gave him 
the message. Bessi Bey was de- 
lighted. He saw himself a pasha, 
and so he hastened to prepare 
for the interview with the new 
Viceroy, who he knew was anxiously 
awaiting the news. 

“But the five hundred francs, 
bey,” suggested Dahadeen. 
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“They are here ready for you,” 
said Bessi Bey, giving him the 
amount in gold: and so, full of 
hope, the bey drove off, with the 
telegraphic message in his hand, 
to Ismail Pasha. 

He was soon admitted to the 
presence. The new Viceroy thought 
the bey had something of import- 
ance to communicate to him. But 
when he saw the message, he said 
with anger, “ What is this? Have 
I not seen this already? Art thou 
not a fool, Bessi Bey, to disturb me 
thus with this twice-told tale? 
Begone !” 

Bessi Bey, crestfallen, drove off 
in search of Dahadeen, and re- 
pene him bitterly for his dis- 

onesty. 

“Speak with some respect, bey, 
for your order,” said Dahadeen, 
“ for I too am a bey.” 

Bessi Bey changed his tone at 
once, and he had reason, for Daha- 
deen Bey was, in a few days, 
governor of a province, whilst Bessi 
Bey was still but the head of the 
telegraph office in Cairo. 

The European merchants from 
Alexandria are often to be met 
with at Shepheard’s Hotel, and they 
have much to tell of the viceroys and 
their palace there—many of the 
secrets of the latter not being fit for 
the ears or eyes of the readers of the 
Dublin University Magazine. It is 
not uncommon to meet at the table 
@héte dilettanti travellers, who are 
critically studying Egypt ; men who 
go about note-book in hand, jotting 
down all about the- mummies and 
the Nile, the museum at Boulak, 
and the pyramids, and the Moslem 
habits and customs. Many of these 
latter travellers are Americans. 
The Viceroy has many Americans in 
his service, particularly in his 
army; and, amid the numerous im- 
provements that are being carried 
out in the country, and the rapid 


‘advancement unquestionably in pro- 


gress, a good deal is to be attri- 
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buted to the influence of the 
Americans in the Viceroy’s service. 

In Shepheard’s Hotel, too, you 
may meet sportsmen from England 
and the United States, bent on an 
expedition to Abyssinia or Soudan, 
others going up the Nile to enjoy 
the winter climate of Upper Egypt, 
busy in engaging boats and equip- 
ping them for the voyage. Very 
miscellaneous is the collection of 
guests one meets at the dinner- 
table, and very miscellaneous the 
customs and habits of those guests. 
The utmost refinement of aristo- 
cratic life in France and England, 
side by side with the vulgarity of 
the uneducated shopkeeper, who 
has amassed a fortune in trade, 
honest or dishonest, from London, 
from Paris, from New York, from 
San Francisco, or from Melbourne. 
In short, in Shepheard’s Hotel we 
have a European house, with the 
American hotel system in full 
swing; a European house, with 
African jugglers performing at the 
door; a European house, with 
pelicans screaming in the garden; 
a European house, with Europeans, 
Asiatics, Africans, Americans, and 
Levanters, all living amicably to- 
gether in it, meeting every evening 
to feed together—a menagerie of 
peaceful inhabitants that show 
their teeth only to the food. Lazy 
servants, in Oriental costume, who 
attend the bedrooms, sweep past 
the trim German or French waiter 
in unexceptionable black. Mos- 
quitoes and fleas abound. The 
bricklayers on the roofs opposite 
are im blue and white nightgowns 
as they build, and everything is as 
unlike the ordinary routine of Paris 
or London as possible, whilst the 
great aim of the rulers of the house 
is to make everything as like as 
possible to the routine in the great 
European capitals. 

Not far from Sbepbeard’s Hote} 
is the{Esbekyah, the Kensington 
Gardens or Phoenix Park of Cairo. 








Sir Garduer Wilkinson calls it the 
Uzbekeéh, the correct rendering of 
the Arabic name, but an appella- 
tion under which it would hardly 
be recognized by the Frank popu- 
lation of Cairo. The Esbekyah is 
a place of gardens and fountains, of 
walks and shrubberies, of pools of 
water, of artificial hills and rocks 
and cascades, with more than one 
restaurant after the French fashion, 
within its boundaries. All those in 
the broad walk outside the gardens, 
bounded by acacias and sycamores, 
and in the adjacent palace,and in fact 
the whole neighbourhood, are in a 
state of marvellous excitement 
when the Festival of the Prophet 
takes place, an annual festival 
highly esteemed by the orthodox. 
The sacred carpet has been sent to 
Mecca to be laid on the tomb of 
the prophet. The procession has 
returned and has to be welcomed, 
and all Cairo turns out to see it. 
It is April. An hour-after sunset 
we are walking between two rows 
of tents, all pouring out light from 
the interior. Jt is like a great 
Oriental fair. Four tall masts, with 
an abundance of rigging, andadorned 
with numerous lamps, the gifts of 
the faithful, are in the centre. This is 
called the Kayim. The light from 
these lamps is poured down, in a 
bright stream, upon turbans and 
tarbooshes, upon hats and wide- 
awakes, and diminutive nightcaps, 
and bare heads—a moving mass. 
In the tents are dervishes, supposed 
to be holy, performing the most 
extraordinary of devotions. Here 
we see two or three of them, 
bounding frantically up and down 
like india-rubber balls. In another 
tent greasy dervishes of blameless 
sanctity are pouring out their souls 
in perspiration under piles of 


cloaks and blankets. And this, too, 
is a form of their devotion. In.a 
large tent, brilliantly lit up with a 
wooden chandelier, sit thirty of 
in a circle, chat- 


these monks 
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tering incessantly, whilst a white- 
bearded dervish of peculiar Moslem 
holiness is silently getting up the 
steam of his devotion. He begins at 
length a measured chant, the chat- 
tering ceases, and the thirty heads,all 
keeping time, turn slowly to the left, 
and look over the thirty shoulders. 
“ Al,” is shouted over the left 
shoulder, and then the thirty heads 
turn as on a pivot to the right 
shoulder and complete the word— 
“Jah.” “Al”—again to the left, 
and “lah” to the right, and so on, 
ever getting faster and faster, as 
the white beard in the centre be- 
comes more demonstrative. Faster 
to the left, faster to the right, 
“Al"— “lah”?  Al”— “Jah,” 
ever faster and faster, as if the 
thirty dervishes were trying to 
shake off their thirty heads, until 
it becomes a mere grunt, a howl, 
an unintelligible babble. The ex- 
citement' becomes more intense. 
The thirty dervishes can no longer 
remain seated on the ground. 
They rise, still wagging their heads 
incessantly, while their eyes roll, 
and their beards wag, and the wild 
grunt, “Allah! Allah! Allah!” 
goes on with undistinguishable 
rapidity. The turbans fall off, and 
the tongues loll out, and the faces 
are hideous, and all are steaming 
with perspiration—he in the middle 
most of all. At length one falls 
and is dragged out with scant cere- 
mony by two of the others. Then 
begins a ducking of the head for- 
ward and downwards, as the mouth 
shouts still, “Allah! Allah!” 
It looks as if they were trying to 
hit their knees with their heads. 
And another and another falls, and 
is dragged out, until one is too dis- 
gusted to look on further and walks 
off. These are the howling der- 
vishes. The dancing dervishes spin 
round and round until they fall in 
hideous exhaustion, bathed in per- 
spiration, an unpleasant sight. 
Every year, as I have said, a 
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caravan leaves Cairo for Mecca and 
Medina. This pilgrimage every 
devout Mussulman ought to per- 
form himself, at least once in his 
life, and, having performed it, every 
devout Mussulman lets it be known 
to all the world in his dress, in the 
decoration, of his house, in his air, 
manner, and bearing, and in the 
title of Hadji which he thenceforth 
assumes. ‘Thousands set out on 
this pilgrimage from Morocco and 
Fez in the far west, from Singapore 
and Calcutta in the far east, and 
of these thousands, many are lost 
by cholera, the plague, fever, want, 
exposure, the sun by day, and the 
dew and moon by night. The equa- 
nimity with which Arabs, Turks, 
Moors, Egyptians, Affghans, Patans, 
and Moslem Malays can see their 
compatriots dying around them is 
truly wonderful. But then pil- 
grims on such a journey are sup- 
posed, when they die, to go direct 
to heaven. 

It is in November that the Egyp- 
tian pilgrim caravan starts from 
“ The Lake of the Pilgrims,” about 
eleven miles north of Cairo. There 
is a grand procession through the 
streets of Cairo previous!y, in which 
the covering of embroidered bro- 
cade intended for the Kaaba at 
Mecca, is displayed. This proces- 
sion is something like an Egyptian 
Lord Mayor’s Show. It isa com- 
bination of military music, displays 
of horses and camels, fine dresses, 
banners, and religious emblems, all 
incongruously mixed up together. 
The banners are those of the 
dervish guilds—a most important 
portion of Cairo society, and the 
most fanatical. The mixture of re- 
ligious emblems and devices with so 
incongruous a display drew forth a 
protest from a devout Wabhali, 
Saoud the holy, who thus wrote to 
Selim Sultan—“I desire that in 
ensuing years you will give orders 
to the Pashas of Sham (Damascus) 
and Masr (Egypt) not to come, 
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being accompanied in the Mahmal 
procession with trumpets, drums 
and banners, into Mecca and Medina. 
For why? Religion is not profited 
by these things. Peace be between 
us, and may the blessing of God be 
upon you. Dated on the 10th day 
of Mohurram.” (May 3rd, 1803). 

Once the Mahmal procession was 
conveyed by rail to Suez, and by 
steamer to Jeddah, the port of 
Mecca on the Red Sea. This was 
in the reign, and by the orders, of 
the eccentric Said Pasha. Well 
might the Egyptians believe, as 
many of them did, that nothing 
iess than the end of the world 
could follow so portentous an in- 
novation ! 

When the procession has reached 
Abassiah, the military station in 
the northern outskirts of Cairo, 
it usually remains there for 
three days. Here are pitched 
for some time, on the edge of the 
desert, the tents of the Bashi-. 
Bazouks, who form annually the 
guard of the caravan. There are in 
Egypt about four hundred of 
these irregular troops, permanently 
settled. They are chiefly Asiatics 
now, but in the time of Mehemet 
Ali, they were principally Alba- 
nians. They were then much 
more numerous. 

These Bashi-Bazouks are usually 
scattered about in the provinces,. 
but, as the time for the pilgrimage 
draws near, they promptly obey the 
summons to assemble at Cairo, in 
order that a sufficient force may 
be ready for the protection of the 
Mahmal, the pilgrims, and their 
moving treasury. In picturesque- 
ness of costume, which they par- 
ticularly affect, these troops are to 
be distinguished from all other arms 
of the service in Egypt. They 
have been lately engaged in the 
Khedive’s expedition into Darfour, 
where their appearance, dash and 
merciless character, strike terror 
into their enemies. They are said 
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besides to bear changes of climate 
better than the native Egyptians. 


When the whole company, 
guards, dervishes, pilgrims, and 
animals accompanying them, have 
been mustered at the Lake of the 
Pilgrims, the caravan starts, about 
the middle of November. The 
Lake of the Pilgrims is a lake but 
in name. Its waters have long 
since been dried up. It is the point 
where the valley, clothed with palm 
and Indian corn, joins the arid, 
sterile, sandy desert. The scene 
at the encampment is full of 
interest during the hours that 
precede the start, and the departure 
is far more impressive a scene than 
the pageant on the return of the 
caravan that parades through the 
streets of the city. 


Khaliphs and sultans, in bygone 
days, haveled forth similar caravans 
glittering with barbaric pomp and 
gold, from this very spot. In the 
eighth century the equipage of one 
of the sultans of Egypt consisted 
of five hundred camels for the 
transport of sweetmeats and con- 
fectionery alone, we are told; two 
hundred and eighty for pome- 
granates, almonds, and other fruits ; 
whilst the travelling larder was 
supplied by three thousand fowls 
and a thousand geese. The ward- 
robe of Suliman the Magnificent 
alone is said to have laden nine 
hundred camels, and Haroun al 
Raschid, who performed the pil- 
grimage nine times, completed the 
journey from Mecca to Bagdad on 
foot, his wife accompanying him, 
and fine carpets being daily spread 
along the desert for them to walk 
upon. 

About noon the gun is fired which 
gives the signal for departure. Then 
ensues a busy scene of leave-taking 
and mounting. In another hour 
the pilgrim train is slowly moving 
forwards towards the range of the 
Mokuttam hills, bidding farewell 
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for many a day to the fleshpots of 
Egypt. 

And now for the order of 
march. First the Delil, or chief 
guide of the pilgrims, then a body 
of irregular soldiers, then the 
camels bearing the sacred gifts, all 
richly caparisoned, then the re- 
ligious officers and dervishes, and 
lastly the miscellaneous body 
of the pilgrims. An officer called 
the Father of Sweets brings up the 
rear, bearing a rod of office which 
is often used upon sleepy pilgrims. 
He is a man of eloquence and of 
popularity, whose religious utter- 
ances have gained for him this post. 
Many litters for females may be 
seen amongst the body of the 
pilgrims, and camels, horses, 
donkeys and mules are all usually 
to be seen in great numbers, either 
carrying supplies or bearing the 
pilgrims. It is said that the mother 
of the Khedive has formed the 
resolution to accomplish the Hadj, 
or pilgrimage, next year. 

Amongst the pilgrims this winter 
was one of the Bashi-Bazouks from 
Turkey, lately arrived from the 
scenes of bloodshed and pillage. 
He has been, all the way from 
Bulgaria to Cairo, a chief authority 
in the khans and caravan serais 
upon the Eastern question. 
Wounded in three places, but not 
severely, he quitted the scene of 
unholy brigandage with the sum of 
two hundred pounds, his share of 
the plunder. Leaving half of this 
sum with his family in Asia Minor, 
be crossed to Egypt with the re- 
mainder, to join the motley band 
of Moslems from all parts who 
visit Egypt to perform the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. This religious 
duty fulfilled, his intention is said 
to be to return to the scene of war, 
with all the added sanctity of a 
Hadji. Thus it is that the con- 
course is swollen by devotees 
from various climes, all urged on 
by the spirit of religious fanaticism 
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to visit the sacred cities. But 
many cannot go in person to Mecca 
and Medina. They send presents 
there instead, and these presents 
are intended to enrich and orna- 
ment the tomb of the Prophet, or 
to assist in its preservation and 
maintenance. In Cairo, a sacred 
carpet is annually dedicated to the 
reception of these presents, and 
this carpet is supposed to be en- 
dowed with peculiar sanctity. 

The féte day of the Prophet in 
Egypt is the first day of the Arab 
month Rahi-el-Vouel, and the feast 
itself is called the feast of Mouwllet- 
el-Nebi. The sacred carpet is 
brought back in time for this feast. 
When the chief of the Moslem faith 
in Cairo rides out to Rassaout to 
meet the returning pilgrimage and 
thesacred carpet, great is the excite- 
ment all round the Esbekyah, and 
every one is on the alert in Shep- 
heard’s Hotel. The donkey-boys 
are unusually active. The carpet 
is brought in great state, with war- 
like procession, bands, religious 
enthusiasm, and popular commo- 
tion, to the citadel, in the first 
place. There, at the door of the 
magnificent mosque built by Me- 
hemet Ali, the Viceroy receives it, 
bowing again and again as the holy 
carpet is brought forward. The 
head Imaun sweeps off his horse 
with a grand air, prayers are said, 
and the holy carpet is again con- 
ducted to the citadel. Thence it is 
conveyed in great state to the 
mosque of Kaloum, in old Cairo, 
an ancient and venerable pile. 

Thousands are assembled along 
the route. Some are on the top of 
an old wall, some on trees, some 
on house-tops, some in carriages. 
Oranges, sherbet, and sweetmeats 
are sold in the crowd, and as the 
flags are seen coming from the 
direction of the Iron Gate, and as 
the military music is heard, great 
is the excitement, wonderful the 
enthusiasm. The flags are chiefly 
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green, inscribed in gold with verses 
from the Koran. The bands of 
music are from all arms of the 
service, and, strangely commingled 
with them, are dervishes of all 
shades of sanctity—greasy-looking 
fellows, many of them half-clothed, 
wild with excitement and religious 
enthusiasm. © 

And now takes place a curious 
scene—a curious and a_ barbaric. 
Two and two, in a long line, the 
near hands of each pair clasped to- 
gether, and the other hands resting 
on the shoulders of those in fron., 
down there comes from the citadel, 
rushing through the lane of human 
beings, a torrent of some hundreds 
of young dervishes. As they roll 
along, they sway with an uniform 
automatic movement, from side to 
side, gusping out, “‘ Allah! Allah!” 
They are pale, with wild, excited 
eyes, and they are bathed in per- 
spiration. They appear to be drunk 
with fanaticism—some, perhaps, 
with some more material drug— 
helping them to go through their 
pious and perilous enterprise. 

Suddenly the band of young der- 
vishes, men apparently from eighteen 
to thirty years of age, is arrested 
in its headlong career, and in its 
monotonous swinging. They now 
occupy the road from Esbekyah to 
the old Mosque of Kaloum. They 
stop and prostrate themselves upon 
the ground, lying flat on their 
faces, side by side, as close together 
as possible—a living pavement, a 
sort of human corduroy road. 
Busy officials run to and fro to fit 
this living pavement neatly together, 
here adjusting a leg and there an 
arm. Yet the prostrate forms are 
not motionless; a quivering is per- 
ceptible in the legs—a quivering 
thatruns up through the bodies, the 
result of fanaticism and excite 
ment, perhaps also of fear. The 
faces are moved from side to side, 
the noses rubbing in the dust, 
whilst the name of Allah is grunted 
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out, in sing-song fashion, mono- 
tonously. Some of the bystanders 
are gradually infected with the 
same spirit of swinish fanaticism, 
and go down amongst the dervishes, 
wedging themselves in. 

And now there is a murmur, a 
shout, and silence again, whilst the 
eager crowd of spectators strains 
forward. A stout man, on a power- 
ful white horse, surrounded by 
about a dozen attendants on foot, 
passes over the prostrate forms at 
a quick walk. It is the Chief Imaun, 
on his white charger, bearing the 
sacred carpet. The dervishes be- 
neath receive the horse’s hoofs upon 
their backs, and as the crushing 
weight comes down upon them, you 
see the heads and feet often thrown 
up, the miserable men writhing 
like worms. The holy man with 
his holy carpet rides on, and the 
friends of the miserable dervishes 
rush forward to raise them and to 
a them with fresh enthusiasm, 
and to tend their wounds, if there 
are any. “Declare the Unity of 
God,” they whisper in their ears, 
as they raise the dervishes. Some 
have swooned, some groan aloud, 
from the mouths and lips of some 
the blood is gushing. “ Declare 
the Unity of God!” is still urged 
upon them, until’some pious ejacu- 
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lation bursts forth. Those who are 
wounded are supposed to have 
thereby attained peculiar sanctity. 
It is a horrible spectacle, and it is 
sad and humiliating to think that 
religion can descend to such bar- 
barities. Fanaticism, faith, enthu- 
siasm are all strong in the majority 
of these miserable dervishes. They 
would give their lives for their faith. 
‘What can man do more? As to 
those who die, in consequence of 
the injuries they receive in this 
ceremony, they go straight to Para- 
dise. The others, too, who are 
wounded less severely, will go to 
Paradise in good time. Are we 
not all in the hands of fate? Such 
is the Moslem creed. 

It seems strange that the present 
Viceroy, Ismail Pasha, a man of 
enlightenment and of education, 
should not abolish this horrible 
custom. He was educated in Paris, 
and has proved himself an able ruler 
and a zealous reformer of abuses, 
albeit somewhat extravagant in his 
reforms. Now this ceremony is 
peculiar to Egypt. It does not 
obtain elsewhere. It is not com- 
manded in the Koran. Why not 
abolish it, then? Religious fana- 
ticism, I fear, is too strong even 
for the Khedive. 
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AUNT PATTY’S PATTENS. 


Tuey hang rusting on the wall, like 
the'Pilgrim’s staff, and the Knight’s 
good sword, and many another 
symbol of heroisms that have had 
their day, done their work, and 
passed for ever into the limbo of 
forgotten things. They, too, recall 
homely virtues gone out of fashion 
with this mad whirling world, as 
much as the piety of the palmer, 
and the valour of the paladin: in- 
dustry, frugality, sobriety of adorn- 
me *, reticence of speech. Last 
extant exemplar of notable women 
was she whose neat ancles they 
bore so many years, with unspecked 
hose through the miry ways of life, 
on errands of duty, and errands of 
charity ; to church and market and 
friendly tea-drinking. Notable for 
this, perhaps most of all—the con- 
trast in manners, habits and aims, 
with those of the epicene creature 
hovering between petticoats and 
pantalettes, it is given to this 
generation to see mincing along on 
military heels in aimless idleness, 
as though life had no duties, and 
time was not a trust to be accounted 
for. 

How many years—but no: far 
from me be it to rudely tear the veil 
from a secret she contrived to keep 
from the final confidant of mortals 
—the sexton; laughing in the face, 
as it were, of that old grubber and 
unearther of dates, in a dateless 
tombstone. *“ Martha Brown, 
vivit et obiit.” (lived and died )—was 
her curt record on mortality’s mar- 
ble register. A more ruthless hand 
than mine must it be that would 
brush the bloom of hypothetical 


youth from the venerated relics 
that rest beneath. 

Less from the malice of fortune 
than her own indomitable love of 
independence did my Aunt Patty 
bear her maiden name with her 
to the tomb. She was eminently 
personable, and far from wanting in 
charms yet more alluring to prudent 
youth. Indeed, such a loadstone 
did the fertile acres she inherited 
jointly with an only brother prove, 
that it is related, Miss Martha had 
on several occasions to use more 
than gentle means to repel the 
suitors they attracted. Notably 
one was spoken of, who, presuming 
on the advantage given him by a 
chance encounter in a muddy lane 
—which prevented the lady’s taking 
to her heels, as under similar cir- 
cumstances she was wont to do— 
urged his suit with such ardour 
that, milder arguments failing, she 
flung one patten at his head, and 
hopped indignantly home on the 
other. 

But it is time to relate how my 
Aunt Patty’s Pattens became one 
of the heirlooms of the family 
of Brown. 

My father was the most diffident 
of men; a quality his descendant 
has inherited, as the discerning 
reader must havealready discovered. 
Early in life he came into posses- 
sion (jointly with his sister, as be- 
fore stated) of Dale Farm, whose 
whereabouts it is needless to in- 
dicate with more precision. The 
pair, little more than boy and girl, 
started in life abundantly blessed 
with the spirits and hopes of youth 
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and health, and none could then 
have anticipated that middle age 
would steal upon them and find 
both unchanged in condition. 
Yet so it was. The score or so of 
years flew by unruffled, save by the 
small cares which are inseparable 
from rural occupations. Now and 
then the pip got amongst Martha’s 
poultry, or the rust into her brother’s 
wheat; but the revolution of the 
seasons invariably righted matters, 
and a satisfactory balance-sheet 
wound up the year. 

Yet—what bed of roses but has 
its crumpled leaf? — there was 
one theme both brooded over 
constantly in secret, but seldom in- 
deed approached even in speech. 
What was to become of the 
cherished homestead when they 
were”gone ?—That strangers should 
turn the furrow which had been 
turned by more generations of 
Farmer Browns than they could 
reckon up, and come to sit on the 
familiar hearth and call it theirs, 
was a mote in the sunshine, a 
skeleton at the feast, a spectre 
that would not be laid, but intruded 
more frequently as the years rolled 
on. It visited both; but Martha 
it principally troubled. Woman- 
like, her associations with their 
household gods were more intimate 
than her brother's, and she was pro- 
portionately troubled over their 
prospective desecration. 

The brother and sister lived in 
great harmony, notwithstanding 
the angularities that grow upon 
spinsterhood and _bachelorhood. 
In truth, their association from 
childhood had been so close, and 
so littledisturbed from without, that 
they might have been deemed a 
couple of old maids, or a pair of 
old bachelors, as occasion or cir- 
cumstances evoked the idiosyncrasy 
of either sex. If Jonathan could 
not brook being kept waiting for 
dinner, Martha was equally im- 
patient of unpunctuality, so that 
there was really no difference of 
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opinion to quarrel about. If the 
sister was chary of the advances of 
the one sex, the brother was equally 
shy of the other. 

Yet out of this agreement arose 
the only difference between them. 
Martha was secretly desirous of 
seeing the yoke she evaded herself, 
fitted to Jonathan’s shoulders. 
Possibly it was as much to secure 
a tenure in perpetuum for her 
cherished lares and penates, as for 
her brother's happiness—who 
knows? human motives are so 
mixed—that often by covert hints 
and cunning devices, of which the 
least practised of the sex are so 
fertile, she threw the suggestion in 
his way. 

It occurred to Miss Patty to find 
the long winter evenings lonely, as 
she sat at her sewing on one side 
of the fireplace, and Jonathan 
smoked his pipe, and conned the 
County Chronicle in silence on the 
other. So she took to inviting a 
young neighbour to bear her com- 
pany in a cup of tea and sociable 
chat. Had his sister adopted a 
wild cat for a pet, and introduced 
the creature without warning to a 
corner of the hearthrug, Jonathan 
could not have been more scared, 
the first time he came in from his 
rounds on the farm, and found 
Nancy Green, seated at the tea- 
table. But there wasn’t a hair of 
the wild cat in Nancy’s coat, 
who was almost as much in awe of 
“Mr. Jonathan ” as the latter was 
of every mortal thing in petticoats, 
except his sister. She sat and 
purred as demurely as the tamest 
of household pets, never venturing 
on a word—scarcely a glance—to 
the middle-aged man, whose face, 
like a big, bashful schoolboy’s, hid 
itself away behind his broadsheet. 

This aspect of things was not 
promising ; but Nancy, seeing the 
ogre didn’t eather upatonce, in time 
began to lose her dread of him, 
and to prattle away as freely as if 
“ Mr. Jonathan” were out of ear- 
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shot. Patty, with the discretion of 
her sex—how discreet they can be 
on occasion!—forbore any active 
attempts to draw the bashful man 
into the trap, but contented herself 
with sétting the springe. Little 
fruit, however, appeared to result 
from this politic conduct, till one 
evening, when Nancy had been 
prattling uninterruptedly for a 
couple of hours, a gleam of satis- 
faction lighted in Patty’s eyes to 
observe that while Jonathan never 
once emerged from behind his 
paper, he had been all that time 
holding it upside down! The 
relevancy of Patty’s satisfaction 
with such a stupid blunder is 
too recondite for any but feminine 
logic to trace. The representative 
of the Browns gives it up. 

But from that night forth the 
shadow seemed to lighten that 
overhung Miss Martha’s household 
deities. Further into the indefinite 
future the cataclysm that should 
mark their dispersion appeared to 
recede in her apprehension ; though 
from anything in Jonathan’s de- 
meanour, it had surely been hard 
to deduce such a conclusion; for 
he went on studying the markets 
night after night—topsy-turvy or 
otherwise, as it happened—while 
Patty knitted and Nancy chatted, 
showing no more interest in their 
occupations than the kitchen clock, 
which went on minding its own 
business whether their tongues ran 
on or whether they ceased. 

Such was the posture of affairs 
at Dale Farm, when there fell one 
of those nights in which the ele- 
ments seem to take advantage of 
the darkness to break suddenly 
loose, and riot as they never do by 
day. As the trio by the fireside 
listened to the howling wind and 
beating rain, apprehension and 


dismay were fast rising in the breast 
of one of them—but it was not 
Nancy Green’s. 

Yet that young lady had repeat- 
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edly given utterance to her fears 
that they were getting anxious 
about her at home, and at last de- 
clared she really must go, and she 
didn’t mind the weather a bit, and 
so forth. 

“Jonathan will go with you, 
dear,” said Patty, innocently, ‘to 
carry the umbrella; and you shall 
have my pattens.” 


Inscrutable are the ways of Fate! 
We nowhere read in classic story 
of the Destinies walking abroad in 
such gear; yet who shall doubt 
that if it had fallen to Hesiod or 
Homer to sing the epopee of Aunt 
Patty’s Pattens, but that one of 
those weird dames would have been 
seen buckling them on Miss Nancy’s 
shapely insteps? It was the um- 
brella that had loomed soalarmingly 
on Jonathan’s prophetic soul ; and 
lo! the warp and woof of his des- 
tiny was being woven in the un- 
suspected pattens ! 

To the dreaded umbrella our re- 
luctant squire of dames cunningly 
bethought himself ‘of adding a 
lanthorn, by way of antidote. The 
nice conduct of two such imple- 
ments in a high wind, he argued, 
was occupation enough for one pair 
of hands, as every one would admit 
who had tried; and as Jonathan 
was not abnormally gifted witha 
third, Miss Nancy, who was a rea- 
sonable enough sort of person—for 
a woman, that is—would not look 
for any more active assistance than 
was implied in their respectful 
management. 

The comfortable sense of se 
curity induced by this reflection 
was abruptly dispelled about mid- 
way on their journey by a shriek 
from the lady—the pattens had 
stuck fast in a quagmire! 

I have my father’s authority for 
saying, that he felt a cold sweat 
break out all over him, as he real- 
ized the full extent of the dilemma. 

“Jump, Miss Nancy—jump!” 
25—2 
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cried he, encouragingly, from the 
edge of the slough. 

And to do Nancy justice, she did 
jump—that is, she bobbed up and 
down with a Jack-in-the-box mo- 
tion, held fast by the heels in the 
same spot, however springy in the 
joints. 

Seeing the desperateness of the 
case, Jonathan at length plucked up 
courage to hold out one hand; 
which the damsel clutched with the 
tenacity of a drowning person. 
Jonathan tugged and Nancy 
strained, but their united efforts 
served only to embed those treach- 
erous pattens deeper in the mire. 
Tt soon become apparent to the 
former, that there was now nothing 
for it, but either to lift her out 
bodily, or leave her sticking there. 

To any other man than my 
father, the alternative had probably 
occurred at an earlier stage of the 
difficulty, for Nancy, ’tis said, had a 
very shapely waist, around which 
a masculine arm might mould itself 
with much ease. But had it been 
the neck of Hydra, it could scarcely 
have had more terrors for my 
father. Still, it must be done; for 
how should he answer for it to 
Patty if he left her friend sticking 
in the mud ? 

He broached the subject with 
much circumspection, to avoid 
shocking the young lady; a pre- 
caution quite needless, for Nancy 
no sooner caught his drift, than she 
cut him short by saying—“ She 
didn't mind in the least.” 

“Turn your head away, then, 
Miss Nancy, and I'll do it,” cried 
the hero; and shutting his eyes, 
like one who takes “a header,” 
he made a lunge in the dark with 
one arm. 

How it came about,’ my father 
never could clearly explain, even 
to himself, but the next instant he 
found he had got both arms round 
her, and was bearing her off, 
struggling and giggling, and never 
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released her till he set her down, 
high and dry on Farmer Green's 
doorsill. 

If ever mortal man actually ex- 
perienced the perplexing doubt of 
not knowing whether he was on 
his head or his hee!s, it occurred 
to my father on his way back to 
Dale Farm that night. Whether 
he plodded through the mud as he 
had gédne, or found a cleaner cut 
through cloudland, he never 
rightly knew. The first thing that 
reminded him of being still on the 
earth, was his sister’s inquiry— 
“What had he done with her 
pattens ?” 

“ Pattens ?—oh, he set ’em down 
safe at Farmer Green's door, and 
left Nancy P. 

“Left Nancy ? 
"em ?’’ 

“ No,—yes, that is, he rather 
thought it was Nancy he put down 
at her father’s door; and in that 
case it would be the pattens that 
were left sticking in Mud Bottom. 
But they were all right. He'd send 
in the morning, and have Nancy 
dug out, and hung up to dry—at 
least, he meant ” 

My aunt, as I have hinted, had a 
quiet way of leaving events to de- 
velop themselves. She consequently 
made no remark on her brother's 
confusion of ideas, nor pushed her 
inquiries any further. The shrewd 
spinster saw clearly enough what it 
was all going to end in. 

The event justified her anticipa- 
tions. When Nancy came the 
following evening, her tongue had 
lost its wonted glibness; and 
she sat silent and blushing over 
her work, as though she had taken 
a mortal aversion to Jonathan. 
But she raised no objection when 
that formidable individual intimated 
his intention of seeing her home, 
though it neither rained nor blew. 
Indeed, from that time forward, 
Jonathan always insisted on seeing 
Nancy Green home, till Nancy 
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_ needed secing home no longer, for 
the Dale Farm had become her 
home, with the full approbation 
and satisfaction of her friend 
Martha. Nor did Jonathan any 
longe® need the County Chronicle 
to screen his bashfulness; but 
chirruped and joked, and eyed that 
young woman with the most open 
and shameless admiration. , 

My father, some twelve. months 
later, when proudly presenting me 
to the assembled neighbours on my 
christening, avowed his belief, that 
but for his sister Patty's pattens, 
there would never have been an 
heir to the House of Brown! 

Well, then, may the writer 
cherish those homely articles as a 
precious heirloom—well may he 
bless that beneficent institution of 
Nature—the maiden aunt! Guar- 
dian angel of childhood! whose 
arms are an ever open refuge from 
distress; whose tongue is the un- 
feed advocate for the condonation 
of all offences; whose purse is a 
bank which honours every call. 
What a patient butt was she to the 
insolent good spirits of tunics and 
knickerbockers. Alas! those same 
unruly spirits have this many a 
day been compressed, crumpled and 
crushed out of all resiliency under 
a dispensation of patent leathers, 
swallow-tails, and the virile chimney 
pot:—become, in their turn, the 
butts of another generation, starting 
up to be the Nemesis of the one 
passed away ! 

Is it some avenging echo of past 
mockeries, faintly reverberating 
through memory’s chambers, which 
oftentimes plavs my fancy strange 
tricks when the wind is rumbling 
in the chimney at night, and the 
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stormis lashing the pane ? Through 
all the uproar of the elements, I 
seem to hear the familiar patter- 
patter along the garden path. 
Nearer and more distinct the sounds 
grow, till at the very doorsill they 
seem to pause. Then, in the 
awful hush of expectancy that 
ensues, conscience arraigns me of 
a thousand wanton tricks I played 
the good soul in her days of the 
flesh; of grimaces made behind her 
back ; plausible fibs told to her face; 
small coins she was wheedled out 
of on false pretences. For which, 
or how many of these may the 
injured spirit have come to demand 
a reckoning? Nothing the lighter 
is their burden for the profound 
conviction that the kindly soul 
herself would fain wipe out the 
record. I seem to see the ghosts 
of tears shimmering through the 
rims of ghostly spectacles, as the 
insubstantial essence regards with 
ineffectual longing the portal it 
may enter nevermore. I ask my- 
self, is this all a fancy ? or is there 
in it a dark foreshadowing of a 
futile longing to do, or undo, some- 
thing left undone, or done, in life, 
which may be a part of the ap- 
pointed purgation the disembodied 
spirit undergoes ? 

Hist! as if in answer to that 
thought rises a faint sigh—or was it 
but the wind at the keyhole? 
Patter-patter patter again, like a 
faint undertone to the elemental 
strife, I hear the sound; but re- 
ceding now, ever fainter and more 
distant, as though my piteous 
visitor were going forth once more, 
homeless and companionless, into 
the wild and trackless night. Adieu, 
poor ghost ! 





Recent legislation on the land 
question has not done much to 
abate the nuisance of threatening 
letters in the south of Ireland. 
Every now and then disclosures 
are made which startle people al- 
most out of their senses. At one 
time a landlord is threatened or 
fired at; then an attack is made on 
some obnoxious agent, perhaps in 
the open day; at another time a 
tenant is cautioned not to purchase 
@ farm on peril of his life; and not 
unfrequently when a man is found 
bold enough to act independently, 
in defiance of this system of ter- 
rorism, his life has paid the 
penalty. 

Within the past twenty years, 
murders have been committed in 
the counties of Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and even in the very city 
of Dublin, equalling in reckless 
contempt of the law and in savage 
atrocity the most barbarous out- 
rages committed during the years 
that Ireland was scourged with 
famine and disturbed by political 
agitation. The hand of the assas- 
sin has not spared helpless women, 
and in one case the husband was 
foully murdered in the very pre- 
sence of his wife. 

If the nuisance were at all abat- 
ing, it would be the less matter, 
but every year adds some fresh 
tragedy to swell the list of cold- 
blooded murders committed by the 
finest peasantry in the world. The 
Trish are, 


without doubt, kind 
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hearted, affectionate people, and 
this makes it the more strange that 
such a state of affairs should be 
found existing in Ireland. A man 
who has shed blood, will find in the 
south of Ireland people to conceal 
him, to assist him in evading the 
grasp of the law, and he will meet 
very few who will inform on him, 
unless they are in danger of being 
implicated themselves. 

An agrarian outrage is looked 
upon, not as a violation of the law, 
but as a kind of rough-and-ready 
justice. This feeling has no doubt 
been fomented by secret societies, 
and still more by the fact that the 
Irish of the South regard the law 
of the land as an alien authority, 
and the badge of an alien rule. 
Until a very few years back Ireland 
was treated as a conquered land, 
not as a province of the British 
Empire. ‘I'he people were treated 
as aliens, and they cannot forget in 
a moment the feuds, the severities, 
and the misgovernment of centu- 
ries. The consequence is that they 
have a decided aversion to the law 
of the land anda kind of lurking 
sympathy with the men who vio- 
late it. 

Some years ago there lived in a 
country district of the south of Ire- 
land a notorious offender. He had 
been concerned in several murders, 
and had been maintained on one 
occasion at the public expense for 
some fourteen years. 

A well-known magistrate in the 
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county was one day superintending 
a gang of workmen in one of his 
fields when he saw a man crossing 
a fence into the field right in the 
face of a notice forbidding any one 
to make short-cuts through the 
land. 

He shouted to the man to come 
back. The ex-convict came back, 
touched his hat, and calmly asked 
what he wanted him for. 

“My good fellow,” asked the 
magistrate, “did you see a notice 
forbidding trespass, as you came in 
over that fence?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” was the answer, 
“I have the use of my eyes, aud 
can read as well as another.” 

“Then, my good man,” said the 
landlord, “I will certainly summon 
you for trespass. What is your 
name ?” 

“Right well vou know it,” said 
the outlaw ; “ an’,troth, if you don’t 
you will some day.” 


“Then you refuse to give your 
name?” 


“Oh, no; but sure any of the 


boys can tell it to you. If you 
don’t know it yerself ax Tom Brien 
the bailiff there, he’ll tell you.” 

“That will do, sir,” said the 
magistrate; “I'll find it out and 
take it down.” 

“Do so, an’ 
down yours, too.’ 

So saying, he walked off. 

“Och, yer honour,” exclaimed 
the bailiff, in an agony of terror, 
“for God’s sake call him back: 
that’s Tom , the most terrible 
fellow in the county. ’Twas him 
shot the dhrover long ago, in 
through the window, an’ he saving 
his prayers. He'd shoot you for a 
glass of whisky.” 

“My good man,” shouted the 
magistrate, “come here for a mo- 
ment.” 

The “ most terrible fellow in the 
county ” returned. 

“ My man gives a good account 
of you,” said the justice, “ and for 


bedad I'll take 
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this time I'll take your name out 
of my book.” 

“Thank yer honour,” was the 
calm reply; “I'll take your name 
out of my book this time, too.” 
And away he marched. 

This outlaw was hanged for mur- 
der a few years afterwards. 

Sometimes in Ireland a land feud 
is handed down from father to son. 
We have known cases in which a 
feud has arisen about taking a 
farm or land which has gone on for 
years, growing more deadly every 
year, until at last it ended in blood- 
shed. The one life thus taken 
sometimes leads to the loss of 
severa! lives. 

The circumstances connected with 
the murder of John Feehan are still 
fresh in the public mind. Imme- 
diately after the murder eleven per- 
sons were arrested ; since then six 
magisterial inquiries have been held, 
and at each investigation one or 
more prisoners were discharged 
uotil the last man was set free. 
On Wednesday, the 20th of De- 
cember, four men armed with heavy 
whips or sticks, loaded with lead, 
stopped the mail-car between Tulla- 
more and Moate—beat the driver— 
made him solemnly promise to drive 
the car no more on that road—then 
calmly demanded his tobacco and 
walked off. The Daily Express, a 
journal not much given to sensa- 
tionalism, repeats in its issue of 
December 1, no fewer than three 
agrarian outrages. 

A short time ago we paid a visit 
to the south of Ireland. We drove 
through a village which we remem- 
bered to have visited some fifteen 
years ago; there was a marvellous 
change in its appearance; neat 
clean streets, well-flugged, shops 
crowded; no mud hovels, but where 
they stood rows of cottages, roofed 
with tiles or slates; all was due to 
an improving agent: yet, we knew 
the man, and we knew well too how 
for months ‘and years the loaded 
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pistols were taken at night from his 
breast coat-pocket and laid on his 
dressing-table, to be taken up and 
exan,ined the first thing in the 
moruing and returned to the breast 
coat-pocket. We need only allude 
to such atrocities as the murder 
committed years ago by Hayes, the 
assassination at Kilmallock of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, by Beckam and Walsh, 
for which crime three men suffered 
upon the scaffold; the murder com- 
mitted last year at Mitchelstown, 
and the assassination of Thomas 
Cahill in the King’s county. 

Some of those murders have 
been mildly termed “ shooting 
cases,” but for cold-blooded atrocity 
some of them have rarely been 
equalled in Ireland; the tenant 
that succeeded Cahill has been 
warned like his predecessor, to quit 
the mill. At first he received a 
letter warning him to give up the 
tenancy ; this he disregarded, and 
the second warning has been given. 
A party of men came to his house, 
fired three volleys in the air, and 
then went away. Of course if the 
man is daring enough to hold pos- 
session of the place, an attempt 
will next be made to assassinate him. 

Such is the condition of Ireland 
in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
of pacification. There can be no 
doubt that this state of affairs is 
largely owing to the fact that Ire- 
land’s grievacces have always been 
redressed, not because it was just 
and right that they should be re- 
dressed, but as a sop to stifle inci- 
pient rebellion, or to keep political 
agitators in good humour. We are 
far from exonerating the landlords 
from all blame in this matter. 

Tie power of the Irish landlord 
is very great, and too often this 
power has been vilely abused: too 
often the tenant who improved his 
land bas found that his improve- 
ments were the excuse for raised 
rents: too often the tenant who 
has dared to think for himself and 








oppose the wishes of his landlord 
has been treated with brutal se- 
verity ; too often Irish landlords, 
and the agents of absentee owners 
of property, have treated free-born 
peasants as if they were serfs or 
helots. True this does not justify 
murder: it does not justify the 
cowardly assassination of other 
peasants who are induced to occupy 
farms from which former tenants 
have been evicted, but it is evident 
that matters are fast coming to that 
stage in Ireland, when landlords 
must pay respect to the feelings 
and interests of those who occupy 
farms ou their property. The land- 
lord must learn that his interests 
are one with those of his tenant, 
and that the one cannot suffer with- 
out entailing serious injury on the 
other. At the same time no 
amount of landlord tyranny can 
justify murder. If the landlord is 
a brute, that is no reason why the 
peasant should take the execution 
of the law into his own hands. In 
the gloomy days which preceded the 
rebeilion of ’98, obnoxious indivi- 
duals were branded for slaughter 
by an infamous Press: We quote 
au extract from the Union Star :— 

* As the Union Star is an official 
paper, the managers promise the 
public that no characters shall be 
hazarded, but such as are denounced 
by authority as being the partners 
and creatures of Pitt and his san- 
guinary journeyman Luttrell (Lord 
Carhampton). The Star offers to 
public justice the following detest- 
able traitors as spies and perjured 
informers. Perhaps some arm more 
lucky than the rest may reach his 
heart and free the world from 
bondage.” 

Such prints as the Union Star, 
the Press, and others of the same 
stamp, led the Irish peasantry in 
days gone by, to believe that land- 
lords, in many instances, had no 
claim to the properties they held. 
Those lands had been wrung by the 
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Saxon from the Irish, and to dis- 
possess the owner was justice, 
though the peasant had recourse 
to the knife. 

Fortunately we live in times 
when the Irish press inculcates a 
better system of morality. But 
the feeling gendered by such writ- 
ing continues at the present time 
to actuate the Irish peasants, and 
we remember when Fenianism was 
rampant in Munster, how well the 
servants and the working men of 
the country could tell to what 
Irish families the various estates 
throughout Tipperary, Cork, and 
Limerick originally belonged. 

The Irish World, a New York 
journal largely circulated in Ireland, 
contains in its issue vf December 
23rd, 1876, a letter dated from 
London, and signed “ Transat- 
lantic.” We give an_ extract: 
“One very great mistake our suf- 
fering countrymen make in dealing 
with the petty tyrants of Ireland, 


is that of sending ‘ threatening let- 


ters’ to the heartless fiends. Stop 
that practice, friends! When a 
little petty tyrant plays fantastic 
pranks upon a peaceful tenant, in- 
stead of alarming the tyrant by 
sending a threatening letter through 
the mail, it should be wrapped 
around a bullet—and aim low.” 

This logic is strongly recom- 
mended in two distinct articles in 
the editorial portion of the paper. 
We refrain from commenting on 
such writing. We are glad for the 
honour of Erin that it does not 
meet us in the columns of our 
national Press. 

Some sixty years ago Whiteboy- 
ism was a formidable power in the 
south of Ireland. Armed men, 
with blackened faces, visited ob- 
noxious persons, set fire to barns 
and hay-ricks, and searched farm- 
houses for firearms. 

Those men executed a kind of 
rough justice. We heard of an 
instance near Limerick many years 
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ago, in which a refractory husband 
was brought to his senses by a 
nocturnal visit from “ Rory of the 
Hills.” 

He was, it would seem, dissatis- 
fied with the fortune he received, 
and treated his wife very cruelly, 
One night some half-dozen men 
called on him and requested the 
pleasure of his company for half- 
an-hour in his own barn. A rope 
was thrown over a beam, a noose 
put round his neck, and, despite 
groans, and threats, and entreaties, 
he was swung off a barrel. When 
he had felt some of the ineonveni- 
ences of strangulation he was cut 
down and politely informed that if 
“Rory” called on him again, he 
would swing until he was dead. 
The cure was somewhat rough, but 
we are positive it had a soothing 
effect upon his temper. 

Not unfrequently the Whiteboys 
showed that they could appreciate 
pluck. 

A gentleman in the county Cork 
became at one time very unpopular, 
and it was determined to give him 
his guietus. 

Oue Sunday, while the servants 
were at divine service, a party of 
men with blackened faces marched 
up the avenue and got into the 
house. There was no one at home 
but Mr. and his wife. The 
lady saw them coming, and per- 
suaded her husband to conceal him- 
self in one of the bedrooms. She 
went to the library, procured a 
huge brass blunderbuss loaded with 
slugs, and calmly took up her posi- 
tion upon the stairs. The men 
stood in the hall below, and the 
leader asked if the “ master” was 
in the house ? 

“ Yes,’”’ was the answer, “ he is in 
the house.” 

‘Then tell him he’s wanted.” 

“ No, I'll tell him nothing about 
it,” answered Mrs. “He’s 
upstairs now, and if you want him 
come up and look for him, but the 
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first man that sets his foot on the 
stairs I’ll blow you all into 
eternity.” 

One of the fellows cocked his 
gun, but the leader laid his hand 
on it, saying, with an oath, that 
she was “good blood,” and that 
he’d brain any man who touched 
a hair of her head. The party 
marched off without doing any fur- 
ther injury. 

The disputes arising about land 
have been at all times fruitful 
sources of crime and bloodshed in 
Ireland, In the days of ‘“ White- 
boy” terrorism, “ Rory” settled 
such disputes with a high hand. 

About twelve miles from Lime- 
rick lived a very respectable family 
named S At one time a farm 
in the neighbourbood fell vacant, 
and Mr. 8 applied to the land- 
lord for it. He became the tenant, 
and was forthwith warned by 
“Rory” to have nothing to do 
with the land. He declined to be 
influenced in the matter by that 
ubiquitous gentleman. He took 
possession of the land, and the farm 
cost him his life. One evening, 
soou after he settled in the place, 
he went out to see whether his 
cattle had been sufficiently fod- 
dered. On his return from the 
cow-house he was waylaid in his 
own yard by several men. For- 
tunately he brought away from the 
byre a stable fork, and, setting his 
back to a wall, he defended himself 
desperately. None of his family 
heard his cries for assistance. 

His assailants had no firearms, 
or the struggle would have soon 
been over. At last a bull-dog, 
chained in the yard, broke his 
chain and rushed to the rescue. 
The party then took to their heels. 
As they left the yard one of them 
turned round and threw a stone 
with his full force in the direc- 
tion of the spot where S stood. 
The random shot took effect; the 
stone struck him on the side of the 
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head, and he fell senseless to the 
ground, and Jay there until he was 
found, half-an-hour later, by some 
of the family. Had the attacking 
party known that he had fallen, 
they would probably have returned 
and made sure of their work. As 
it was, the man escaped with his 
life on that occasion. 

Some time after this occurrence 
the house was attacked at night by 
three man. It so happened that 
no one was in the house at the 
time but Miss 8 and a servant 
maid. The doors were strong, and 
the windows well secured with iron, 
and the two girls refused to admit 
the party. There were several 
guns on the premises, and Miss 

5 took up her position at the 
kitchen window, with a loaded 
musket in her hand, while the ser- 
vant held the second gun in readi- 
ness. Wherever a man appeared a 
charge of slugs was sent rattling 
about his ears, and one of the party, 
who exposed himself rashly in an 
attempt to get on the roof in order 
to descend through the chimney, 
was almost riddled by the daring 
girl. She had the satisfaction of 
seeing the fellows make off in the 
latter end, carrying one of their 
number between them. The man 
died soon afterwards. One would 
almost think this should have ended 
the feud: it only made matters 
worsee Mr. 8 now seldom 
went from home, and never with- 
out firearms. One day he went 
into Limerick, and as the lock of 
one of his pistols had got out of 
order, he left them both with a 
gunsmith to be repaired. He was 
attacked on his way home, and his 
brains were literally beat out on the 
road by a party of inhuman savages. 
All this occurred within one hundred 
yards of an inhabited house, at 
eight or nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. Of course there was great 
excitement, and some arrests were 
made. One man was tried for his 
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life, and by some means or another 
escaped with penal servitude for 
seven years. 

The fact is that in the south of 
Ireland men will not convict a man 
of murder if they can by any pos- 
sibility avoid it. We have actually 
heard an old man, who was present 
many years ago at a faction fight 
in which a man lost his life, and 
who was examined as a witness 
in connection with the murder, 
thanking God most piously because 
he had been able to give his evi- 
dence in such a way that nobody 
was convicted. 

The people hate an informer of 
any kind, with an intense and 
deadly hatred. To have had an 
informer in the family is in Ireland 
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a slur upon a home which will cling 
to it for seven generations. There 
can be no doubt that much of the 
sympathy felt in Munster with the 
agrarian criminal arises from the 
fact that many of the agrarian 
outrages perpetrated during the 
past twenty years may be traced to 
secret societies. The old ‘ White- 
boy” spirit exists to-day to some 
extent in many districts of the 
South, and the sympathy felt by the 
Irish peasant with the disaffected 
Whiteboy in days gone by is now 
transferred to the greater criminal, 
the assassin who vindicates his 
rights from behind a hedge, or pays 
a ruffian to shoot the man who 
stands in his way. 
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AUGUST IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


He only who from May to August yearns 

To fly the sight of bricks, the shriek of train, 
Who by a year's fair labours thinks he earns 

A brief repose for heart and hand and brain, 
Feels the full sense of perfect rest that fills 
The spirit mid these grand old woods and hills. 


A humble place our farm-house lodge, whose roof 
Just lets vou stand erect, whose narrow door 
Bonnets the unwary head; but snug and proof 
’Gainst wind and weather ; what can heart want more ? 
If you can fancy that, in moderate measure, 
A touch of roughing gives a zest to pleasure. 


Beneath us in the valley lies the village, 
Bathed in the golden light of eventide ; 

Green strath, trim hay fields, breadths of smiling tillage, 
Girt by the darkling pine woods waving wide ; 

And though the landscape, like a silver thread, 

The blue Dee winding o’er its pebbly bed. 


Fresh are the winds we breathe, healthy and sweet 
With mingled scents; for honey-fragrant heather, 
That stretches miles, knee-deep, about our feet, 
In billowy waves of purple, blent together 
With resinous odours of the pine and fir, 
Spice morning, noon, and eve the caller air. 


Unbroken in the hushed repose that broods 
At early morn, or in the warm noon-day, 
O’er these still woods, and tranquil solitudes ; 
The outer world from memory fades away ; 
The river winding up the strath you think 
'Twixt it and you the one remaining link. 
R. Ricwarpsoy, B.A. 
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The History of the Struggle for 
Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land. 2 vols. By A. Bisset. 
London: Henry 8. King & Co.— 
The struggle of which Mr. Bisset 
treats is that between Charles J. 
and the Parliament, and it might 
have been as well to state this in 
the title, to prevent misconception. 
Mr. Bisset himself speaks of 
another struggle between the barons 
under Simon de Montfort and Henry 
III., which led to the establishment 
of parliamentary government, and 
between these two there were others 
at various periods. A complete 
history of the struggle from first 
to last would include all these. 
But Mr. Bisset confines himself to 
the final one, for which there are 
more abundant materials. He ad- 
mits that the period has been so 
thoroughly worked, that new facts 
are not to be expected. But he 
contends that there is room for 
novelty in the interpretation of the 
facts, and his object is to propose a 
new one, which he thus explains :— 


“What is, as far as I know, a new 
view of English history presented in 
the following pages is the conclusion 
legitimately drawn from the proceed- 
ings of the last Plantagenets, at least 
of Edward IV., and of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, that their deliberate pur- 
pose being to destroy utterly the Eng- 
lish Constitution as it had existed from 
the establishment of the House of 
Commons by Simon de Montfort, and 
such purpose having become an overt 
act by the habitual use of torture and 
the abolition of the ancient rule of 
evidence, that the accuser and accused 
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should be brought face to face, it was 
the right and the duty of any resolute 
body of Englishmen, as soon as they 
had the power, to make an example of 
the first of those tyrants, whether 
bearing the name of Plantagenet, 
Tudor, or Stuart, who should fall into 
their hands—such example ‘being the 
only way of saving from destruction 
the system of representation, without 
which both reason and experience have 
proved that good government is impos- 
sible. The conclusion is inevitable, 
that the execution of Charles I. was a 
political necessity.” 


We confess to some misgiving as to 


the probability of a new view of 
well known facts being the true 
one, It is hard to believe that all 
students of this period, except Mr. 
Bisset, have failed to look at the 
facts in the right light. Had he 
discovered any fresh facts of im- 
portance, there would be no diffi- 
culty in supposing he had obtained 
a more correct idea of the actual 
state of affairs at the time. But 
why are we to assume that, with 
the same data before him as others, 
he alone has come to the right con- 
clusion? From “the uniform 
practice of torture by royal war- 
rant,” for two centuries, from Ed- 
ward LV. to Charles I., Mr. Jardine, 
who has investigated the matter 
thoroughly, infers that, “though 
not lawful either by the common 
law, or by Magna Charta, or any 
other statute, it was lawful as an 
act of prerogative.’ Why is this 
inference not to be accepted? Be- 
cause, says Mr. Bisset, it “ appears 
to me strangely illogical,” and the 
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same argument would prove the 
lawfuluess of ship money, benevo- 
lences, and other acknowledged 
abuses. No one in these days 
would think of saying a word in 
defence of the practice of torture. 
The simple question is, whether 
Mr. Jardine’s or Mr. Bisset’s view 
is the correct one. The latter is 


thus stated:—‘ The logical infer- 
ence appears rather, that the 
English kings and queens who 


had acted thus in torturing the 
people of England, had forfeited 
their title by a breach of the laws 
of England, and had furnished 
most cogent arguments to the first 
body of Englishmen who should 
be placed in the position occu- 
pied by the victors of Marston 
Moor and Naseby for taking ample 
securities against the renewal of 
the torturing process by their 
native oppressors, whether called 
kings, queens, or protectors.” 


Without pretending to determine 
which of these two views ought to 
be adopted, supposing there were 
no alternative, we will simply ob- 
serve that we cannot see the neces- 
sity of two large volumes to decide 
the point in dispute ; and, in fact, 
a very small proportion of them is 
devoted to Mr. Bisset’s new views. 
The great bulk of the work is 
simply a record of old facts, a his- 
tory of the time of Charles I. 
introductory to the “ History of 
the Commonwealth of England,” 
by the same author. But it is not 
a general history of the period, 
being confined to the great struggle 
which forms its most prominent 
feature. 

Those who wish to study this 
special subject more fully than is 
possible in ordinary histories, may 
find requisite help in these pages. 
Mr. Bisset has for many years 
devoted his attention to historical 
investigation, and is familiar with 
the original authorities for this 
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period. In making use of any 
document he is careful to ascertain 
its true nature, and in quoting a 
statement, he takes due account of 
the time, circumstances, and cha- 
racter of the person who makes it. 
When there is a conflict of evidence, 
he sums up in such a way as to 
enable the reader to judge for him- 
self. He has taken great pains to 
ascertain, as nearly as_ possible, 
what was said and done during the 
sittings of parliament. He is also 
scrupulously careful in his accounts 
of battles, usually describing the 
scenes of them from personal ob- 
servation. And it may be said, 
generally, that no effort has been 
spared to secure accuracy as to 
matters of fact. 

There is, however, one serious 
drawback, which necessarily weak- 
ens the reader's confidence. The 
work has too much the appearance 
of having been written for the pur- 
pose of upholding a preconceived 
view. Mr. Bisset holds that “ the 
execution of Charles I. was a -po- 
litical necessity,” and he intends 
these two volumes to serve as a 
demonstration of this thesis. He 
holds a brief against Charles, and 
of course makes the most he can of 
the evidence against him. Every 
one knows how different an aspect 
the facts of a case are made to wear 
in the hands of opposing counsel, 
and how dangerous it is to rely im- 
plicitly on an ex parte statement. 
A novel with‘a purpose is always 
condemned. A history written for 
a special purpose is equally, if not 
more, objectionable. The duty of 
the historian is simply to relate 
facts for the information of the 
reader. If he aims at any other 
object than the communication of 
knowledge, it will be impossible for 
him to give a perfectly truthful 
account. Even if every fact he 
mentions is correctly stated, the 
general impression conveyed by the 
whole will be incorrect, through the 
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omission of other material facts and 
qualifying circumstances. 

Mr. Bisset writes too much in 
the spirit of a partisan. He is not 
merely hostile to Charles, but to 
his predecessors—in fact he is a 
foe to all kings, and to kingly 
government ; nor does he take any 
pains to conceal, or moderate, his 
hostility. This necessarily detracts: 
from the weight of his authority, 
and reduces his work to the level of 
a political pamphlet—able, indeed, 
and containing much valuable in- 
formation, but one-sided, and there- 
fore requiring to be read with 
cautious reserve. 

The whole of the first chapter is 
an attack upon the Plantagenet, 
Tudor, and Stuart sovereigns, who 
are charged with having made “ sys- 
tematic attempts to reduce the 
English people to slavery.” But 
as if this were not enough, Mr. 
Bisset seizes or creates every pos- 
sible opportunity of depreciating 
and vilifying them. Thus he goes 
out of his way to rake up their pri- 
vate as well as public crimes, and 
with questionable taste speaks of 
“ Henry and Charles, the sons, at 
least the heirs, of these two men, 
John and James.” He also insti- 
tutes a needless comparison of the 
achievements in war of the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, and the Plantagenets, 
with those of Fairfax, Cromwell, 
and Blake, of course giving his pre- 
ference to the latter. Asif Charles 
I. had not faults enough of his 
own, he is blamed for the cruelties 
perpetrated by Montrose at Aber- 
deen, for being “ the representative 
of the line of princes who had in- 
troduced torture into England,” 
and this question is put—* will 
any man say there was no good 
done by making such a man, though 
wearing a crown and called a king, 
know that he had a joint in his 
neck?” We cannot help asking 
whether this is precisely the style 
in which sober history should be 
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written. Mr. Bisset insists much 
on the advantage of a legal educa- 
tion as a qualification for writing 
history ; but we fail to detect here 
the calmness, fairness, and dignity 
by which judicial decisions are, or 
ought to be, marked. If Charles 
must be condemned to death, let it 
at least be done with some little 
regard for justice and decorum. 
Moreover, Mr. Bisset hardly ful- 
fils what he led us to expect at the 
outset. He there speaks of the 
inevitable conclusion that Charles’s 
death was a political necessity. 
Here he contents himself with ask- 
ing whether any one will say it did 
no good, which is a very different 
thing. It would be hard to prove 
that no good resulted from the 
cruelest and most unjust death. 
Mr. Bisset, while approving of 
Charles’s execution, objects to the 
judicial procedure at his trial, as 
unwarranted by law, and says he 
ought to have been treated as a 
prisoner of war. “The Indepen- 
dents had defeated the king and 
his adherents in many decisive 
battles. They were, therefore, an 
independent state set up by the 
God of battles; and they should 
have tried King Charles as a pri- 
soner of war, who had carried on 
war in a manner that worked a for- 
feiture of his life; besides being 
the representative and imitator of 
a line of tyrants who having op- 
pressed the people of England by 
cruel trials and tortures which were 
against the law of England, was fit 
to be made a public example and 
warning to all such tyrants in time 
to come.” We give this last sen- 
tence exactly as it stands, without 
pretending to make out its con- 
struction. We will content our- 
selves with observing, that this 
unblushing naked assertion of club 
law is scarcely what might be ex- 
pected as the result of legal train- 
ing. It is neither lawyer-like nor 
in good taste to talk about “an 
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independent state set up by the 
God of battles,” and elsewhere to 
speak of Charles as “designed by 
Providence to serve as a warning 
example.” This sort of language 
better befits the pulpit than the 
pages of history. 

Mr. Bisset’s portrait of Cromwell 
at the commencement of the Long 
Parliament is as follows :— 


“Tle was a man about the middle 
height—about two inches under six 
feet—of a person strong and well-knit, 
but, though not awkward like a timid, 
ill-made man, neither graceful nor 
courtly, rather abrupt and clownish in 
his movements. His features were 
strongly marked, and his face was 

* rough and reddish, like that of a man 
who passed much of his time in the 
open air and took much violent exer- 
cise. Though his forehead was well 
arched and massive, and his head large 
and well shaped, and his mouth told 
quite a history in its singular power of 
expression, indicating at once deep 
thought and indomitable resolution, 
combined with enthusiasm, with pity, 
with melancholy, these things are apt 
to escape the casual observer; and the 
general expression of his strong 
features. roughened and reddened by 
wind and sun, might have seemed to 
men accustomed to live in courts and 
cities that of simplicity of character 
and ignorance of the world. Ina 
word, the whole impression conveyed 
by the countenance, joined to an un- 
gainly address and harsh voice, might 
be to a stranger, at least one who was a 
courtier, that the man was a farmer or 
small squire, who by some accident, 
had emerged out of his own element 
and found his way into Parliament. 
The consequence was that a stranger, 
if a cunning man, who might have oc- 
casion to talk with him on business of 
importance, might be apt to leave him 
with the impression, if not with the 
firm conviction, that he had outwitted 
him. But the cunning man of the 
world might soon find that he had been 
somewhat premature in his conclusion, 
and that he had been thoroughly check- 
mated by the rough-looking, rough- 
spoken rustic, and into the air ‘hoist 
with his own petard.’ For this man 
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who looked such a mere clown was not 
only daring as Cesar, but crafty as 
Sulla, and inscrutable as the grave. 
And though the courtiers and fine gen- 
tlemen of the House, who prided them- 
selves on their fine clothes and fine 
manners, might think but lightly of 
him then, before many years had passed 
their contempt was to change into a 
very different feeling. For that clown 
was the man who was to lead the charge 
at Naseby, and at Marston Moor bring 
up the cuirassiers who were to scatter 
Rupert's chivalry to the winds. The 
name of this member was Oliver 
Cromwell—a man by birth a gentle- 
man. who had followed not very suc- 
cessfully the business of farming his 
own land, but who was destined to 
attain a much greater measure of 
success in the occupations of his after- 
life, those of a soldier and a states- 


man. 


Mr. Bisset ‘is fond of historical 
parallels. Some that he institutes 
are apt enough, and not without 
instruction. But we think it is 
rather straining a point to refer to 
Laomedon’s refusal to pay Poseidon 
and Apollo their stipulated wages, 
as an historical event. In other 
cases the resemblance pointed out 
is not very striking, or worth so 
much space as Mr. Bisset devotes 
to it. He deals too largely in long 
digressions and abrupt transitions. 
He appears to be a great admirer 
of Lord Macaulay. It would be 
well if he had, not merely adopted 
his opinions, but acquired some- 
thing of his consecutive flow of 
narrative, and his pictorial effective- 
ness of description. 





Fridthjof's Saga: a Norse Ro- 
mance. By E. Tegnér, Bishop of 
Wexid. Translated from the 
Swedish by Thomas A.E. Holcomb 
and Martha A. Lyon Holcomb. 
London: Triibner and Co.—The 
attention of English readers has 


been lately often directed to Norse 
translations 


literature. Various 
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and imitations of Norse productions 
have appeared both in this country 
and America. Considering the 
affinity of those nations and 
languages with our own, their 
literature, which is one ‘of the most 
ancient in Europe since the classi- 
cal, well deserves our notice. 

The work before us possesses the 
recommendation of having passed 
through twenty editions in Sweden, 
and nearly as many in Norway, a 
circumstance which speaks strongly 
in favour of its accordance with 
the national taste and character. 
Mr. Longfellow the poet, describes 
it as “the noblest poetic contribu- 
tion which Sweden has yet made to 
the literary history of the world: ” 
and Mr. Bayard Taylor says, “ no 
poetical work of modern times 
stands forth so prominently and 
peculiarly a representative of the 
literature of a race and language.” 

The present translation which is 
the nineteenth in English, repro- 
duces the metres of the original, 
which are varied and remarkable 
for the frequency of double rhymes, 
these occuring in fifteen out of the 
twenty-four cantos composing the 
poem. In one canto alliteration 
is combined with double rhymes, 
and the translators profess to have 
accomplished what others have 
shrunk from attempting, by pre- 
serving both features. The allite- 
ration they certainly have repro- 
duced, but we can discern no 
rhymes of any kind. However 
faithful their version may be, it is 
not remarkable for melodious 
smoothness, or poetic beauty. The 
verse is irregular and unpolished, 
the phraseology prosaic and bald. 
The rhymes are often very imper- 
fect. Thus buried is made to rhyme 
with carried, another with together, 
which is elsewhere coupled with 
wither. 

The poem commences with the 
following description of the hero 
and heroine. 
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“In Hilding’s garden, green and fair, 
Protected by his fostering care, 
Two rare and stately plants were 
growing, 

Unequalled grace and beauty showing 

The one a sturdy oak tree grew, 

With lance-like stem so straight and 
true, 

Itscrownin northern tempests shaking 

Like helmet plume in battle quaking. 

The other like a rose sprang forth 

When tardy winter leaves the north, 

And spring, which in the buds lies 
dreaming, 

Still waits with gems to set them 
gleaming, 

Around the earth thestorm-king raves, 

The wrestling oak its anger braves ; 

The sun dissolves frost’s mantle hoary, 

The buds reveal their hidden glory. 

So they grew up in joy and glee, 

And Fridthjof was the young oak 
tree ; 

Unfolding in the vale serenely, 

The rose was Ingeborg the queenly. 


Saw you those two by light of day 

You seem in Freyja’s house to stay, 

Where bride-pairs, golden-haired, 
were swinging, 

Their way on rosy pinions winging. 

But seeing them by moonlight pale 

Round dancing in the leafy vale, 

You'd think: The elf-king now ad- 
vances, 

And leads his queen in fairy dances.” 


Ingeborg is the daughter of King 
Bele, and Fridthjof the son of 
Thorstein, a peasant, admitted to 
his friendship for brave deeds in 
war. Conscious of his approaching 
end, Bele summons his two sons, 
Helge and Halfdan, together with 
Fridthjof, and gives strict injunc- 
tions that he and Thorstein shouid 
be buried close to each other, and 
that the sons should live together in 
the same harmony as their fathers 
have. After the death of Bele and 
Thorstein they are buried according 
to the directions, and Fridthjof re- 
tires to his inheritance at Framness, 
where he has extensive lands, a 
spacious hall, and valuable jewels, 
the trophies of conquest by his 
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ancestors. Among other heirlooms, 
there are three of special value. 
The first is a wondrous sword : 


“Called Angervadil, or grief-wader, 
sometimes, too, brother of light- 
ning, 

Far, far away in the East it was forged 
—so at least says the story— 
Tempered in fire by the dwarfs, Bjorn 
Bluetooth the first one who bore 

it.” 


The next is: 


“A ponderous arm-ring, widely no- 
torious, 

Forged by the Vulcan of northern 
tradition, the halting smith Vo- 
lund.” 


It is of pure gold, adorned with 
engravings and rubies. ‘The last 
of these precious heir-looms is 
Ellide, a ship surpassing the eagle 
in swiftness, sent by some invisible 
agency to Thorstein, as a reward 
for saving a ship-wrecked sailor. 
Rich in these possessions, Fridthjof 
entertains in his hall, Helge and 
Halfdan with their sister Ingeborg, 
and, having obtained her consent, 
makes to them shortly afterwards, 
proposals of marriage. Helge not 
only scornfully rejects them, but as 
a punishment for having profaned 
Balder’s temple by a nightly inter- 
view there with Ingeborg, orders 
him to go on a dangerous ex- 
pedition. Before leaving, he urges 
Ingeborg to flee with him, but she 
refuses. 

During his absence, King Ring, 
now advanced in years, sends to 
Helge, an ambassador to ask his 
sister in marriage, and, having re- 
ceived an insulting refusal, makes 
war upon him with such success 
that he carries her off as his queen. 

Fridthjof having been informed 
of this on his return, goes to the 
- temple of Balder, where Helge is 
sacrificing, and by attempting to 
pull off the arm-ring which had 
been placed by Helge on the image, 
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he causes a conflagration which 
destroys the temple, in consequence 
of which he is obliged to go into 
exile. His farewell song may be 
quoted as a favourable specimen of 
the work. + 


“The sun climbs up 
The mountain slope, 
The winds, advancing 
From land, to dancing 
In morning's light 
The waves invite. 
Where foam-crest swimmeth 
Ellide skimmeth 
On joyous wings ; 
But Fridthjof sings : 
* Thou front of creation, 
Exalted North ! 
I have no station 
On thy green earth. 
Thy lineage sharing 
My pride doth swell, 
Thou home of daring 
Farewell, farewell ! 


Farewell thou royal 
Valhalla-throne! 

Thou night's-eye loyal, 
Midsummer sun ! 

Thou sky unclouded 
As hero’s soul! 

Thou vault star-crowded ! 
Farewell, farewell ! 


Ye mountain ranges 
Where honour dwells, 
Creation changes 
Your rune-face tells. 
Ye lakes and highlands 
I knew so well, 
Ye rocks and islands, 
Farewell, farewell ! 


Farewell ye grave-mounds 
Where the linden showers 

Near azure wave-bounds 
The dust of flowers ! 

But time revealeth 
And judgeth well 

What earth concealeth ; 
Farewell, farewell ! 


Farewell ye bowers, 
Beneath whose shade 
So many hours 
By brooks I’ve played ; 
Ye friends of childhood, 
Ye meant me well, 
I love your wildwood ; 
Farewell, farewell ! 
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My love is cheated, 
y home is burned, 
My shame completed, 
I'm exiled, spurned. 
From land appealing 
To ocean’s swell, 
Life’s joyous feeling, 
Farewell, farewell!’” 


Fridthjof afterwards goes in 
disguise to the court of King Ring, 
on whose death, he proclaims his 
little boy king. He is ultimately 
reconciled to MHalfdan, whose 
brother Helge has been killed by 
the fall of a temple which he was 
impious enough to attack, and from 
him he receives Ingeborg as his wife. 

We have failed to discover the 
great merit either in the substance 
of the story or the translation, 
which others ascribe to them. The 
cantos, of varied length and metre, 
are not well connected together, 
and there is often great obscurity 
for want of necessary explanation, 
as to who is speaking, and under 
what circumstances. Out of such 
romantic materials, a more effective 
work might have been anticipated. 


Outlines of an Industrial Science. 
By D. Syme. London: H. 8. 
King and Co.—The circumstances 
under which Mr. Syme’s work was 
composed were anything but pro- 
pitious. In his preface he says,— 

“The following pages were 
written in hours snatched from a 
laborious profession, often at wide 
intervals apart, and generally after 
a long and exhausting day’s work. 
They were afterwards put together, 
and partly re-written, on shipboard, 
on my way here from the anti- 
podes.” Mr. Syme showed more 
confidence in his own powers than 
just appreciation of the nature of 
his subject, or consideration for 
his readers, in venturing upon such 
a task in the face of such diffi- 
culties. After having carefully 
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read what he has written and re- 
written when weary with work, we 
are at a loss to understand why he 
should have taken so much trouble 
We look in vain for anything new, 
or any clear or systematic statement 
of what is well known. At the 
outset he leads us to expect he is 
going to introduce us to an alto- 
gether new science. ‘“ We have a 
science of mental action, a science 
of moral action, and a science of 
social action; why should there 
not also be a science of industrial 
action?” But, to our disappoint- 
ment, we soon find the only thing 
new in Mr. Syme’s science is its 
name, which he thinks preferable 
to Political Economy. Some of his 
objections to this latter title are not 
altogether groundless; but after 
having been in use for many years, 
and clearly understood by all parties, 
it may well be allowed to continue. 
The practical inconvenience of 
change would far outweigh the ad- 
vantages of theoretical accuracy. 
Mr. Syme defines his industrial 
science as “ the science which in- 
vestigates the laws which regulate 
human industry. Thus under- 
stood, industrial science is entitled 
to take its place among the mental 
sciences—a position to which 
potitical economy has hitherto been 
unable to lay any just claim.” A 
science which undertakes to in- 
vestigate and explain all the laws 
that regulate human industry can- 
not atany rate be charged with 
want of comprehensiveness. To 
expound the principles. of such a 
science with any approach to com- 
pleteness would require much more 
time than a few stray hours stolen 
from the scanty leisure of a la- 
borious profession, and a much 
more extensive work than Mr. 
Syme has produced. He may 
know what he means by his defini- 
tion, but his readers will find it no 
easy matter to get any precise idea 
of his meaning from so _ wide 
26—2 
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and vague a description. 


The ad- 
vantage he claims for his science 
of being “ entitled to take its place 
among the mental sciences ” seems 
too shadowy to repay the toil he 
has imposed on himself, nor is it at 
ail clear how it is obtained, except 


by his simple assertion. If he 
chooses to call ita mental science 
he has full liberty to doso. He 
must not, however, be surprised if 
other people require something 
more than his definition and ipse 
dixit to induce them to follow his 
example. 

After all, itis a matter of com- 
paratively little importance what 
name Mr. Syme chooses to give to 
his science, and whether it is 
reckoned among the mental sciences 
or not. The chief point for con- 
sideration is, whether it is a correct 
and complete statement of facts 
and principles. This it certainly is 
not, nor could it weli be, considering 
the circumstances attending its 
construction. We can find very 
little science of any kind in the 
book, which consists mainly of 
comments on the statements of 
other writers, absurd blunders, and 
trite remarks of a sermonic, rather 
than a scientific character. Many 
of his objections to the views of 
others are frivolous or beside the 
mark, being founded on miscon- 
ception or misrepresentation. Thus, 
because Mill says political economy 
does not treat of the whole of man’s 
nature, but simply takes account of 
his desire of wealth, and aversion 
to labour, and considers how he 
would act, supposing he were in- 
fluenced by no other motive; Mr. 
Syme represents him as assuming, 
“first, that ‘the main and acknow- 
ledged end ’ is the desire of wealth ; 
secondly, that the main and ac- 
knowledged end is ‘ the sole end;’” 
which is a gross perversion of Mill’s 
view. He recognizes, as fully as 
Mr. Syme, the existence of other 
moving principles in human nature, 
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but simply says political economy 
leaves them out of account for the 
sake of simplicity, just as geometry 
treats of the length of lines with- 
out taking account of their breath, 
and the science of mechanics treats 
of the action of forces on a lever 
without taking account of its weight 
or the resistance offered by friction. 
Mr. Syme actually takes the trouble 
to show by argument, that men do 
not invariably and _ exclusively 
seek for a maximum of wealth 
with a minimum of labour, and 
draws a frightful picture of what 
would be the state of society if they 
did. 

Again, because Adam Smith 
says, “The effort of every man 
to better his condition is so power- 
ful a principle that it alone, and 
without any assistance, is capable of 
carrying society to wealth and pros- 
perity,”’ Mr. Syme makes the would- 
be crushing remark, that “if self-in- 
terest be so omnipotent, and, withal, 
so beneficent a principle, it must ob- 
viously have been amistake toendow 
mankind with other dispositions that 
might interfere with it. The senti- 
ments of justice, courage, fortitude, 
benevolence, and such like, which 
we affect to value so much, would, 
in such a case, not only be un- 
necessary, but, so far as they inter- 
fere with the beneficent. operation 
of selfinterest, positively perni- 
cious.” If Mre Syme had but al- 
lowed himself time for considera- 
tion, he might surely, however 
wearied with his day’s work, have 
avoided such absurd misrepresen- 
tation and irrelevant objections as 
these. Here, and often elsewhere, 
he wastes his strength and the 
readér’s patience in fighting with 
the unsubstantial figments of his 
own confused brain. 

Mr. Syme takes credit to himself 
for conciseness of expression. 

“There is not,” he says, “a 
paragraph, sentence, or word, not 
absolutely necessary to explain my 
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meaning that I have retained; so 
that if I do not succeed in con- 
vincing my readers, [ shall, at all 
events have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have not wearied 
their patience.” We are sorry to de- 
prive him of this satisfaction, so far 
us we are concerned. He has sorely 
tried our patience, not so much by 
the way in which he expresses his 
meaning, as by the triviality and 
and irrelevancy of his meaning. 
He wearies us with his truisms and 
useless platitudes. Thus we are 
gravely told that co-operation “ may 
be better than competition, when 
the latter is carried to excess; ” 
that “the fact that sellers are ready 
to take less for their goods than 
they demand proves that they 
asked too much in the first instance; ”’ 
and that, “if adequate motives are 
presented, the law will be success- 
ful in its operation; if inadequate, 
it will fail.” Remarks of this sort 
continually occur throughout the 
book. 

By dint of hard study “in hours 
snatched from a laborious profes- 
sion,” Mr. Syme has actually dis- 
covered the profound secret, that 
there are tricks in all trades, and 
that “ everything we buy is different 
from what it is represented to be, 
and everything we eat, drink, or 
wear is adulterated more or less, so 
that we seem actually to be living 
in an atmosphere of fraud.” 
Startled at this discovery, he asks 
with girlish innocence, ‘ Why 
should not industry be conducted 
on the principles of justice, instead 
of, as at present, by brute force and 
cunning?” 

His explanation of the prevalence 
of fraud is a curiosity. ‘ If sellers 
never demanded more than a fair 
profit on their goods, they wouid 
have fewer competitors to contend 
with, there would be less dishonest 
rivalry, and the public would be 
better served. There can be little 
doubt that the enormous profits 
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often demanded provokes excessive 
competition, and excessive compe- 
tition leads to the dishonest prac- 
tices which disgrace modern com- 
merce.” Both the grammar and the 
philosophy of this dictum are re- 
markable in a work professing to 
introduce a new science to the 
world. What is the use of talking 
about “a fair profit”? Who is to 
decide what is a fair profit? Of 
course every seller maintains that 
he only asks a fair profit. 

Then, again, it is a curious idea, 
that excessive competition arises 
from the enormous profits demanded. 
Surely the mere demanding of 
such profits could not have this 
effect. They must not only be 
demanded but received. It is easy 
to understand that, if the profits 
realized in any particular branch 
of industry are higher than those 
obtained from others, there will be 
increased competition in it till the 
profits are reduced to the general 
level; but that competition in all 
kinds of business depends upon 
the average amount of profit ob- 
tained from them is certainly a 
doctrine new to political economy. 
Whether profits ru'e high or low, 
the keenness of competition. must 
depend upon the number of 
persons engaged in business, com- 
pared with the amount of business 
to be done. 

But supposing Mr. Syme’s new 
notion to be also true, of what 
avail is it, unless Government is to 
take in hand the regulation of 
business profits, determine what 
per-centage each branch of trade 
shall make, and effectually enforce 
its determination? Mr.. Syme 
evidently does not shrink from 
Government interference. “Is it 
good,” he says, “for the whole 
community that the population 
should be fully employed and 
adequately remunerated? Then it 
may be necessary for the State to 
promote, by such means as it has 
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in its power, the growth of manu- 
facture.” It would seem from this, 
that Mr. Syme considers Govern- 
ment bound, in addition to its 
other duties, to furnish the people 
with full employment and pay, by 
protecting and artificially fostering 
manufacture. It was not worth 
while for Mr. Syme to deprive him- 
self of rest after his daily work, 
in order to preach so pernicious a 
heresy as this. Itis a gross mis- 
use of language to dignify such 
mischievous raving with the name 
of science. Mr. Syme renders it 
still mere mischievous by most un- 
warrantably claiming Mill's sanction 
for it, whose words in other cases 
also he wrests to support his wild 
vagaries. He objects to the 
ordinary definition of value, which 
he defines to be simply desirable- 
ness, and, instead of the phrase 
“supply and demand,” he proposes 
correlative demand. We must 
not omit his only true solution of 
the wages difficulty, which is, that 
master and man should each 
consider “what would be fair and 
equitable to both the one and the 
other.” What can be simpler and 
better than this? So grand and 
beneficial a discovery is sufficient 
in itself to confer immortality on 
this new Industrial Science and 
its author. 





Tie Kingdom of the Heavens. 
By F. J. B. Hooper, B.A. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.—This is a 
book for clerical and theological 
students rather than general 
readers, Its object is to show that 
the frequently recurring phrase 
rendered in the authorized version 
of the New Testament by “the 
kingdom of heaven,” and here by 
“the kingdom of the heavens,” 
does not mean, as is generally sup- 
posed, the Church of Christ— 


whether. visible or inyisible—nor 
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the Christian religion or gospel dis- 
pensation, but “the millennial Mes- 
sianic reign on earth of Christ and 
confessors after his second advent.” 
To establish this position, the author 
examines, in chronological order, 
not merely all the passages in the 
New Testament which contain the 
phrase, or others of similar purport, 
but a vast number of others which 
have a very slender connection with 
it, discussing the interpretation put 
upon them by other expositors, and 
stating and defending his own. So 
that the work is, in fact, simply a 
commentary on a series of selected 
passages of Scripture, supposed to 
have a bearing upon the pbrase 
which forms its title. 

The author thinks that by adopt- 
ing this form of procedure, he 
avoids the bias arising from “ hay- 
ing always in view to make out a 
case,” and professes “ to treat each 
passage independently, not as a 
proof in an argument, but with a 
view simply to elicit its true mean- 
ing, without regard to any ulterior 
bearing that that meaning may 
have.” Giving him full credit for 
the sincerity of his desire to avoid 
bias, we cannot but think he is 
under a delusion if he supposes he 
has done so simply by the particular 
form of discussion he has chosen. 
He commences his preface with the 
avowal that the chief object of the 
work is to establish the proposition 
we have quoted above, and of 
course that has been present to his 
mind from first to last. He may 
flatter himself that he has con- 
sidered each passage independently, 
with a simple desire to ascertain its 
true meaning; but he will find it 
hard to persuade others that his 
views as to the right interpretation 
are altogether unaffected by the 
fixed idea ever uppermost in his 
mind. Whether he chooses to ac- 
knowledge it or not, he surely has 
always had in view the establish- 
ment of a theory, though he has 
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chosen an indirect method of accom- 
plishing his object, and it is useless 
for him to affect an impartiality 
which is impossible under such cir- 
cumstances, 

But if the abandonment of the 
form of a commentary is no 
guarantee of impartiality, it has 
the advantage of leading to a 
thorough discussion of the scrip- 
+ tural evidence bearing on the sub- 
ject. We must do Mr. Hooper the 
justice to say he has not passed 
over any passage, however strongly 
if may appear to militate against 
his views. He has searched the 
New Testament from beginning to 
end with such sedulous attention, 
that not a single scrap of evidence 
having the slightest bearing on the 
point he is endeavouring to esta- 
blish has escaped his observation. 
He has erred rather on the side of 
excess than deficiency. Students 


who wish to investigate the matter 
thoroughly may think this a good 


fault. If the author considers it 
of importance that his views should 
be generally adopted, he will do 
well to put them into some concise 
and compact form for the conveni- 
ence of popular readers. 

Viewed as a commentary, the 
work cannot rank high. The latest 
and best authorities are compietely 
ignored, while far too much atten- 
tion is given to commentators long 
out of date and never worth any 
consideration. The author’s inter- 
pretations are often very far-fetched, 
rather forced upon him by the 
necessity of proving his point than 
naturally suggested by the text. 
He affects a literal exactness of 
rendering, which fails to convey a 
clear notion of the true meaning to 
an English reader. He is right 
enough in considering what sense 
would be attached to the words by 
those who heard them, but he 
should also consider modern readers 
so far as to conform to the usages 
of their language. Because the 
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Jews believed in the existence of 
seven heavens, that is no reason 
why we should speak of the king- 
dom of the heavens. The ancient 
Romans used the plural Jitere for 
a single written communication, 
which we express by the word letter. 
It would be absurd affectation of 
literal precision to translate by the 
plural in English, because the plural 
is used in Latin. 

According to Mr. Hooper, the 
kingdom of the heavens, composed 
of glorified saints, was proclaimed 
as about to descend from heaven to 
earth before a.p. 70. Such was 
“conditionally the will of God.” 
“In order, however, to the carry- 
ing out of this will, it was neces- 
sary that the will of man should 
concur. And this was found want- 
ing. Men did not in sufficient 
numbers believe the gospel. And 
hence the advent did not take 
place.”” When it will take place, 
he does not presume to determine. 
He enters into an elaborate exposi- 
tion of the Book of Revelation, 
and gives a chronological table of 
the events to which he supposes 
it refers. But he makes a confes- 
sion which rather shakes one’s con- 
fidence in the soundness of his 
expositions: ‘‘ Before quitting the 
author’s time present to advert to 
his future, and especially to the 
Millennium, it will be proper to 
notice that I have discarded ia 
toto the interpretation I gave of 
the latter in the ‘ Revelation Ex- 
pounded.’” Who is to know whe- 
ther he may not in some future 
publication as emphatically repu- 
diate the doctrine he has here so 
strenuously laboured to establish ? 
It is to be hoped the “ errors”’ he 
has written this bulky book to con- 
fute are not of a deadly character, 
because, as he admits, they are 
generally entertained by Christians. 
They do not appear to an ordinary 
observer to involve the highest 
interests of religion or morality. 
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Mr. Hooper will, probably, allow 
that it is quite possible for one to 
hold them, and yet be a good 
citizen and a true Christian. 





The Large and Small Game of 
Bengal and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India —By Captain J. H. 
Baldwin, F.Z.S. London: Henry 
S. King and Co.—Field sports in 
India, besides furnishing healthful 
and delightful occupation for our 
countrymen in the army and the 
civil service, fostering among them 
a spirit of daring adventure, and 
affording opportunities for the exer- 
cise of activity, presence of mind, 
readiness of resource, and p rompt- 
tude of decision in unexpected 
emergencies, have the further re- 
commendation of being practically 
useful in destroying noxious ani- 
mals that prey upon human beings 
and cattle. It may be true enough 
that the number of persons killed 
by tigers is, as Captain Baldwin 
thinks, far less than is generally 
supposed, and only one-tenth of 
the number killed by cobra snakes. 
Still, it is large enough to warrant, 
as he says, a larger reward from 
Government for their extermina- 
tion. 

Captain Baldwin, during the 
seventeen years that he has been 
in the service, has enjoyed many 
favourable opportunities, which he 
has eagerly seized, of indulging in 
sports of all kinds. He has made 
it his constant practice to take 
notes of each day’s adventures at 
the close of the day, before the im- 
pressions on his mind had time to 
fade. The value of his observa- 
tions is evident from the fact that, 
with his own gun and rifle he has 
procured specimens of nearly every 
description of large and small game 
in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces of India. Having been 
obliged to return home on account 
of his health, he has transcribed, 
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condensed, and arranged the con- 
tents of his note-books, which he 
here presents to the public in a 
handsome volume, enriched with 
numerous illustrations. He doves 
not profess to be a scientific na- 
turalist, but claims—and not with- 
out good reason—the credit of 
being an extensive and careful ob- 
server of animal life. The state- 
ments he makes are for the most 
part founded on what he has him- 
self seen and heard, and are worthy 
of the attention of all who are in- 
terested in sports and natural his- 
tory. Those who are fond of 
adventure may here find materials 
to their taste, not perhaps so ex- 
citing as Mr. Gordon Cumming’s 
wondrous tales, and others, but 
bearing the unmistakeable stamp 
of genuine, unexaggerated truth. 
Nothing can be better than the 
quiet, unpretending way in which 
the author tells his stories. His 
simple object is to interest and 
inform his readers, not to make 
any parade of his own achieve- 
ments or attract attention to 
himself. 

Out of consideration for general 
readers, Captain Baldwin has de- 
voted more space to tigers and 
tiger-hunting than other subjects. 
He gives a full account of these 
animals, their haunts and their 
habits, the various modes of hunt- 
ing them, with directions and 
cautions suggested by his own 
experience, and illustrated by in- 
cidents which he or his friends 
have witnessed. He supplies a 
striking illustration of the pro- 
digious strength of the tiger. 


“Natives of India invariably drive 
their cattle home about sunset: in 
some villages in Bundeikund I have 
seen the cattle coming home of their 
own accord as it becomes dusk; in- 
stinct tells them of the danger of being 
abroad after sundown. The animals 
are then generally shut up in large 
pens, or sheds, or driven into some 
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open spot in the centre of the village, 
and tethered to pegs or small posts 
driven into the ground. 

“ Even then they are not always safe. 
I remember in Assam, a tiger in the 
dead of night leaping over a fence 
nearly five feet high into an enclosure 
such as I have described, seizing one 
of the largest oxen therein, and again 
leaping back, dragging the bullock after 
him across several fields, and over two 
hedges, a distance of over two hundred 
yards, till he reached some grass jungle, 
where he partly devoured his prey. 
In company with a brother officer, I sat 
up over that bullock for several hours, 
but no tiger came, so home we went. 
Our disgust was great to hear next 
morning, that when we were under our 
blankets, he had come later and made 
a hearty meal off the remainder of the 
carcase, for only the head and hide re- 
mained. As I have said, this was a 
large, full-grown ox, and if I had not 
seen the spot with my own eyes, and 
carefully examined the pen in which 
the cattle had been shut, and from 
which this beast had been so easily 
extracted ; and if I had not heard the 
account from the people of the village, 
how they had been awakened by the 
noise of the marauder and his strug- 
gling victim, and seen the traces across 
the fields made by the tiger dragging 
the carcase, I could hardly have be- 
lieved it possible that the brute was 
possessed of such prodigious strength.” 


Considering that the average 
length of the tiger is only from 
nine feet to nine and a half, this is 
a wonderful feat of muscular power. 
Captain Baldwin says it is a moot 
point whether the tiger or the lion 


is the stronger. He mentions a 
case in which a tiger in a mena- 
gerie burst through the partition 
of his den into a lion’s, and in a 
few minutes killed him. But this 
was an unequal combat, the tiger 
being a male in full vigour, while 
the lion was old, so that his teeth 
were not in fighting condition. 
Captain Baldwin also mentions 
having once found a tiger and a 
wild boar lying dead not far from 
each other, in ‘such a condition as 
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to justify the inference that the 
two had killed each other in fight. 
Captain Baldwin has had one or 
two narrow escapes. On one occa- 
sion, as he was returning with his 
servant after a good day’s sport, he 


- was surprised to see a tigress and 


her cubs cross a glade about forty 
or fifty yards off. As soon as she 
saw them, she sank down into the 
grass, leaving nothing but her head 
and glaring eyes visible. She soon 
afterwards rapidly disappeared, but 
before she had quite got out of 
sight, he fired at her, on which she 
growled but did not turn round 
upon them, as might have been ex- 
pected. He had a much more 
perilous adventure with a wild buf- 
falo, which he thus relates :— 


“We advanced cautiously a few 
paces, till we reached the spot where 
the deer had been standing a few 
moments previously. I was just point- 
ing out to my companion the water yet 
trickling into the slots made by its feet, 
when something moved in the grass 
close to us. I turned round sharply, 
but all was again silent. There was a 
tunnel under the reeds and jungle, up 
which the deer we were following had 
gone. I made sure that what we had 
heard in the grass was the sound of 
this deer retreating, little thinking that 
a treacherous monster in the shape of 
an old bull buffalo was ready waiting 
for me: so stooping, I followed the 
tracks. It was a reckless thing to do 
in such a spot. We were up to our 
ankles in mud, and the overhanging 
reeds, nearly meeting overhead, made 
it very dark. I had only taken four or 
five paces, and was in a cramped posi- 
tion, listening as I took each step, and 
straining my eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the deer’s hide, when there was @ 
crash in the jungle close to me, and 
before I could turn round to my right 
and bring the muzzle of my rifle to 
bear, in a second of time, I was hurled 
to the ground with astonishing quick- 
ness by a tremendous butt on the right 
shoulder, followed up by a pair of huge 
knees on my chest crushing me down. 
My rifle had been sent flying out of my 
hand at the first shock, but had I re- 
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tained possession of it, it could not 
have assisted me in the least. My 
companion was close behind me at the 
time, and I called out twice to him in 
Hindustani to fire, but he rendered me 
no assistance in the hour of need. The 
buffalo commenced butting me with 
his huge head; I was covered with 
foam from his vile mouth. Most 
luckily the ground was very soft, or I 
must have been killed. I had fallen 
on my back, but managed by clutching 
the root of a small tree to draw myself 
from under him, but as I did so and 
turned over. he struck me a terrible 
blow on the back with his foot, break- 
ing two ribs, and then I was powerless, 
and imagined all hope of escape to be 
over. 

“He gave me a bad wound on the 
left arm, another dangerous one under 
the armpit, a third on the hip, all with 
his horns, and then I found myself 
lifted off the ground and thrown a 
tremendous somersault in the air. I 
must here mention that on this disas- 
trous day I happened to be wearing a 
pair of strong English cord pantaloons, 
in which the animal when thrusting at 
me had caught the tip of one of his 
horns, and in trying to get clear, or in at- 
tempting some other vicious manceuvre, 
during which he succeeded in giving 
me another terrible gash, as 1 have 
already said, sent me flying. I believe 
Idescended on my head, but still having 
a portion of my senses about me, I re- 
mained perfectly still where I had 
fallen. Most luckily I was half hidden 
by a low thorn bush, and was almost 
on the edge of the lake again. About 
four yards off, from under the bush, I 
could see the head and shoulders of 
the enemy, and, as may be supposed, I 
watched him with anxiety. He was 
snuffing the ground where he had been 
es me. He seemed to listen 

‘or a few moments, and then to my in- 
expressible relief went to look for me 
in exactly an opposite direction, and 
presently entirely disappeared. Now 
or never was the time to escape. I 
managed to struggle to my feet, the 
trees and grass seemed to be whirling 
round me, I took twenty or thirty 
hurried, tottering paces along the edge 
of the lake, and then, bleeding fear- 
fully, fell over insensible. The next 
thing I remember, on coming to my 
senses, was my wretched companion 
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kneeling by my side crying, and at- 
tempting to stop the bleeding of my 
arm. In a moment I remembered all 
that had happened, and whispered him 
to be silent and support me to my feet, 
which he did.” 


So serious were the injuries he 
received, that it was many weeks 
before he could move hand or foot, 
and for a month after being able to 
move about, he was obliged to 
hobble with a stick. 

Captain Baldwin denies that In- 
dian or Norwegian bears hug their 
victims and squeeze them to death, 
though American bears may, for 
what he knows. Their mode of 
attack is to strike with their fore 
paws. He tells an amusing anec- 
dote of a pet bear kept by a regi- 
ment at a Bengal station :— 


“A gallant European regiment, 
with rather a peppery colonel was 
formed up one morning in readiness 
for the usual drill. Just as the 
commandant galloped up at one 
end of the parade ground, the pet 
bear of the regiment came shuffling 
across from the opposite direction. 
The colonel’s horse took fright at 
the brute, and in a loud voice the 
rider called out to the sergeant- 
major to drive the animal away; 
but the bear was full of play, bounded 
about through the ranks, first here, 
then there, till the men were in fits 
of laughter, and their commander in 
a towering passion ; at last four buglers 
had to assi:t the sergeant-major to 
capture the animal, and lead him back 
to the barracks.” 


We trust we have made it clear 
that Captain Baldwin’s volume 
abounds in pleasant reading and 
useful information, particularly for 
sportsmen and naturalists. The 
illustrations add much to the value 
of the work. Those representing 
heads of animals are remarkable 
for accuracy and boldness of draw- 
ing, and distinctness of engraving. 
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Outlines of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Philosophy. By J. J. 
Ejmendorf, 8.T.D. Sampson Low 
and Co.—It is hardly necessary to 
say this book is not suited for 
general readers. It has been pre- 
pared for the use of lecturers and 
students, The author has furnished 
them with outlines of lectures, 
“ first, to save the delay caused by 
much writing in the lecture-room ; 
secondly, to aid a free use by 
lecturer and scholar of original 
sources; and thirdly, to provide 
help in review and recitation.” As 
to the first of these objects, we very 
mneh question whether the saving 
of time and labour in the lecture- 
room at all compensates for the loss 
of advantage incurred. The student 
who attends lectures or reads works 
on the history of philosophy, should 
take notes for himself, not use those 
of others, which, though perhaps 
in some respects better than his 
own, cannot be of so much service 
to him. To save him the trouble 
of deciding what points require to 
be noted, and what is the best way 
of noting them, is to rob him of 
nearly all the advantage of the 
study. 

Then, again, these outlines pre- 
suppose a particular course of 
lectures; but, as Dr. Elmendorf 
observes, no two lecturers seize 
upon the same salient points in 
systems of philosophy, and, conse- 
quently, no two are likely to deliver 
similar lectures. Hence these out- 
lines can be suited only for those 
who happen to attend the author’s 
course founded upon them. 

With regard to original autho- 
rities, lecturers who are properly 
qualified will not require Dr. El- 
mendorf’s assistance, and students 
will find it often of little value, 
because, though he gives the volume 
and pages referred to, he omits to 
mention the edition used. The 
natural result will be, that they 
will, after a few fruitless attempts 
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to find the passages indicated, 
abandon all further search into the 
sources of information, and thus 
lose the chief benefit of the study. 
If they are to gain really useful 
knowledge of the various systems 
of philosophy that have prevailed, 
they must study the original authors 
for themselves, not depend upon 
any second-hand report of them: 
To accomplish this, it will be 
necessary for them to confine their 
attention to a much smaller number 
of authorities than are included in 
these outlines, some of them being, 
not merely works of comparatively 
insignificant writers, but articles of 
slender merit that have appeared 
anonymously in quarterly reviews. 
It would be absurd for them to 
waste their time in reading such 
fugitive compositions as these, when 
it is more than they can do to study 
any considerable proportion of all 
the standard works. 

Dr. Elmendorf’s book would have 
been more useful if it had been 
confined to the leading philosophers 
of each country and period. He 
has crammed far too much into a 
small space. The matter is so 
highly condensed as to be unfit for 
digestion, and, in fact, scarcely 
readable. Tue outlines are too 
bare and broken to give a distinct 
idea of the various philosophers 
and their systems. They are like 
shorthand writers’ notes, intelligible 
only to the writer, mere hasty hints 
which no one else can understand, 
and which are rendered all the 
more mysterious by abbreviations 
and parentheses. To make the 
confusion worse confounded, Dr. 
Elmendorf has arranged his mate- 
rials in a most puzzling way, some- 
times putting the same thing under 
several heads. Thus, in the In- 
troduction, ethics is first placed 
under psychology, it is next made 
a division co-ordinate with psycho- 
logy, and then we are told it may 
be referred to metaphysics or 
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theology. It is not to be denied 
that, in spite of these imperfections, 
Dr. Elmendorf’s work may be of 
service to students who have the 
skill and patience necessary to turn 
it to account. All we say is, that 
it is not a book which he who runs 
may read to advantage. 





Rays from the Southern Cross. By 
Georgiana Peacocke. With Illus- 
trations by the Rev. Philip Walsh. 
London: H. S. King & Co.—It is 
pleasant to see that our fellow sub- 
jects in the colonies are not satisfied 
to be only receivers of literature from 
the mother country, but sometimes 
supply us with their own productions. 
The volume before us is the work of 
a lady in New Zealand, and contains 
poems originally written simply for 
amusement, without any idea of pub- 
lication. The true poet does but, as 
the linnet, sing because he must. 
His best efforts are no taskwork 
set him by another, nor undertaken 
with any sordid aim. These compo- 
sitions are not inaptly described by 
the authoress as “ lights and shadows 
that have flitted through my brain at 
different times.” Many of them, 
called forth by particular circum- 
stances, are addressed to personsor de- 
scriptive of scenes possessing special 
interest for colonial readers, and they 
are now published chiefly for the 
perusal of friends and the New Zea- 
land public. But the majority are on 
topics that concern all, and deserve a 
wider circulation. The writer does 
not claim for them any peculiar excel- 
lence. She modestly says: “The 
verses are very simple and _per- 
fectly unpretending, boasting of no 
brilliant similes or classical allusions.” 
This is true enough, but ought not to 
render the volume less welcome. 
Unpretending simplicity is itself a 
great charm, not to be found in every 
book of verse. If there is nothing 
in these pages to strike and dazzle, 
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there is nothing to offend the most 
fastidious taste—no trace of affecta- 
tion or insincerity. On the other 
hand, there is much to please, to 
soothe, and to cheer. Delicacy and 
tenderness are naturally more con- 
spicuous than power and grandeur. 
A tone of pensive seriousness pre- 
vails throughout, but it never 
degenerates to morbid melancholy. 
The sentiment is everywhere healthy 
and amiable. Surveying nature with 
observant eye and ear, the writer— 


“Finds tongnes in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 
Sermons in stunes, and good in every- 
thing.” 


As an example we may quote :— 


“THE FOREST STREAMLET. 


“ Ripple, ripple, little streamlet, 
Ever onward on thy way; 

Ripple, ripple, little streamlet, 
While I listen to thy lay. 

‘“* Singing, singing, little streamlet, 
To the flowerets by thy side, 
To the gentle, loving blossoms, 

Bending o’er thy glancing tide. 


“ Ever murmuring, little streamlet, 
To the stately forest trees, 
As they bow their heads to listen, 
In the gentle evening breeze. 


« And what say'st thou, little streamlet, 
Murmuring ever, soft and low ? 
Sigh’st thou for the sunny mea/ows, 
Where thy streams were wont to 
flow ? 


“ Or dost ask, thou little streamlet, 
Of the distant ocean wide, 
Where, ere long, thy sunny wavelets 
Must be mingled with the tide? 


“ No, oh no, content I wander, 
Ever joyous, on my way, 
Seeking not to know the future, 
Happy in the present day ;— 


“ Singing through the deep dark forest, 
With the songsters of the grove ; 
Singing through the sunny meadows 
To the flowerets that I love ;— 


“¢ Joying in the summer sunshine ; 


Joying in the forest shade ; 
Joying in all bright things round me, 
Whaeresoe’er my course is laid. 
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“ And the children play beside me, 
For they love to hear me sing ; 
Hark! I hear their merry voices 
Through the forest arches ring. 
“ Ever thus, through light or shadow, 
Sing I still my joyous lay, 
And all Nature bids me welcome, 
As I ripple on my way.” 


Without pretending that there is 
anything great or profound in these 
lines, we think all will allow that 
they are pleasing, and have a healthy 
tendency. Ina poem called “ The 
Storm,” the writer strikes a higher 
key, and produces more powerful 
tones. A still greater effort is the 
longest poem in the volume, entitled 
“Three Scenes in the Life of Cola 
di Rienzi,” chiefly consisting of a 
versified reproduction of three scenes 
in Lord Lytton’s novel, “ Rienzi,” 
which produced so powerful an effect 
on the authoress’s mind, that she 
wrote these verses after a single 
perusal, without further reference to 


it. She is to be congratulated on 
having rendered the incidents with 
telling effect. 

Part of the volume is occupied 
with verse translations from German, 


French, and even Latin. We 
noticed that in one case the 
authoress makes the mistake of 
using the Latin word manes as a 
monosyllable. The illustrations, 
nearly all of which are descriptive 
of New Zealand scenes, are creditable 
amateur efforts, but defective in the 
figure drawing. 


Octavius Brooks 


Frothingham 
and the New Faith. By E. C. 
Stedman. London: Sampson 
Low and Co.—It appears that Mr. 
Frothingham is considered by some 
a sort of successor to Theodore 
Parker, whose life he has written, 
and whose doctrines, with some 
modifications, he preaches at 
New York. An article by Mr. 
Stedman describing the man, his 
principles, and his preaching, 
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having appeared in an American 
periodical, has been thought worthy 
of preservation, and has conse- 
quently been published as a 
separate work, which will naturally 
be more highly valued in America 
than in this country, but will be 
read with interest by all who at- 
tentively study the various develop- 
ments of free religious thought. 

Besides giving an outline sketch 
of Mr. Frothingham’s public per- 
formances and private character, 
Mr Stedman illustrates his descrip- 
tion by occasional quotations from 
his discourses. Judging from these, 
and what Mr. Stedman says, we 
are forced to the conclusion that 
Frothingham follows Theodore 
Parker ata great distance behind, 
both in freshness of thought and 
power of utterance. It is only 
within the past year or two, since 
his lectures have been delivered in 
a larger and better hall, that he has 
attracted many hearers. There is 
certainly nothing very striking 
either in the matter or the style of 
the passages here quoted, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stedman, the effect 
of Frothingham’s compositions is 
rather impaired than otherwise by 
his mode of delivery. His elocu- 
tion is so imperfect, that the 
closing word of a sentence is some- 
times inaudible. He shuns all 
oratorical artifice, and appeals to 
the understanding rather than the 
feelings. Yet he is said to be 
heard with attention, and to exercise 
a powerful influence over the 
thoughtful and inquiring—in fact, 
he is looked up to as a leader and 
representative of free thought, am 
apostle of “ the new faith,” as it is 
here termed. 

Some idea of the peculiarities of 
this ‘‘ new faith” may be gathered 
from Mr. Stedman’s work, to which 
we refer those who wish for infor- 
mation on the subject. We will 
confine ourselves to a sentence or 
two from a description by Mr. 
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Frothingham himself. “The new 
faith takes the old faiths by one hand 
and the modern faiths by the other, 
embraces all earnest people, and 
cordially says, Let us be friends ; we 
are all working together, thinking, 
hoping, feeling our way into the 
realms of truth, conspiring to 
further the welfare of mankind. 
The new faith, thus taking every 
thought at its best, not at its worst, 
can do justice even to abhorrent 
opinions.” From this it appears 
that “the new faith” is rather a 
matter of feeling and purpose than 
thought or belief. And a very 
charming spirit it professes to 
breathe, an advance even upon 
Christian charity, which, we are 
told, “at its best, is exceedingly 
imperfect.” The only drawback 
about it is, that it “does not yet 
manifest itself as it should do” 
among its professors. We fear it will 
be more than Mr. Frothingham 
can do to mend this little rift in 
the lute; at the same time, we 
heartily wish him success. 





An Alphabet in Finance. A Simple 
Statement of Permanent Principles 
and their Application to Questions of 
the Day. B. C. McAdam. With 
Introduction by R. R. Bowker. 
London: Sampson Low and Co.— 
Probably few readers of Lord 
Dufferin’s highly amusing after- 
dinner speech at Toronto, in which 
with genuine Irish humour he 
described the Americans as looking 
with a longing eye across the 
border at the form of government 
established in the Dominion of 
Canada, regarded it as anything 
more than a good bit of fun. But, 
according to a remark in Mr. 
Bowker's Introduction to the 
American work before us, it would 
seem to be not altogether without 
some foundation of fact. “It is 
true,” he plaintively observes, 


“that the number, especially of 
educated men, 


who unwillingly 
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harbour growing doubts of demo- 
cracy, is sadly on the increase 
among us.” It was Mr. McAdam’s 
strong persuasion of the prevalence 
of pernicious errors in America 
with regard to the currency, 
that induced him to contribute a 
series of elementary articles on 
the subject to a newspaper of 
which he was editor. Having been 
since revised and extended, they are 
here re-issued in a separate volume. 

Though written originally for 
American readers, and treating in a 
great measure of matters pertaining 
exclusively to America, they con- 
tain some things that are worthy of 
general attention. The writer 
frankly says he does not pretend 
to have made any new discovery, 
established any new principle, or 
contributed any important informa- 
tion. The only originality to 
which he lays claim, is in his 
mode of stating recognized 
principles. He has a remarkably 
clear and forcible way of explaining 
matters which are often misunder- 
stood through losing sight of 
fundamental indisputable truths. 
Seizing upon the essentials of a 
question, he clears away all com- 
plication and obscurity, and puts 
the true state of the case so plainly 
before the reader as to prevent the 
possibility of misconception. His. 
explanation of the nature and uses 
of money, foreign exchange, the 
balance of trade, banking currency, 
&e., is admirably lucid and 
thoroughly sound. No one, how- 
ever unacquainted with such sub- 
jects, can fail to understand them 
aright, after having read what is 
here stated. 

It should be understood that the 
work is only an exposition of first 
principles. For a complete ac- 
count of these matters the reader 
is referred to the best authorities. 





God’s Chosen Festival (A Christ- 
mas Song), and other Poems.—By 
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G. N. Plunkett. Dublin: J. Mul- 
lany.—Mr. Plunkett has hardly 
been well advised in publishing 
this little book. It is only by a 
stretch of courtesy that its con- 
tents can be called poetry, or even 
passable verse. All the ideas of 
any value in “ God’s Chosen Fes- 
tival” are borrowed from Milton’s 
“Ode on the Nativity.” It is need- 
less to add, that they are not by 
any means improved. Many of the 
other pieces lave a religious turn, 
and several will be more acceptable 
to Roman Catholic than to Pro- 
testant readers. Mr. Plunkett is 
an ardent lover of his native land, 
as appears from what follows :— 


“ERINN. 


* Fair is God's world! 

I have wandered it thro’: 
Fancy ’s unfurled 

Its best scenes to my view ; 
Which seems the fairest, 

Of all the bright earth— 
The dearest, the rarest ? 

The land of my birth! 


*‘ Golden expanse 

Poetized by the Rhine, 
Gay land of France, 

Ripe of wit and of wine, 
But one can claim— 

Though it hath not the smile 
Of Italia—the name 

Of the ‘* Emerald Isle!” 


“ Oft have I mused 
In the South’s golden shrine, 
Where art is infused 
With a spirit divine ; 
Yet trefoil or flower 
Wafts memory home 
From the Church and the Tower— 
The glories of Rome! 
“ Never my heart 
Can be changed with the scene— 
Still, still thou art 
In my soul evergreen : 
And gladly I'd go 
To the Eden above, 
But that parting were woe 
From the land of my love!” 


Literary 


It is not often that one meets 
with so strong an expression of 
attachment to fatherland as the 
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concluding lines. Probably Mr. 
Plunkett himself hardly appre- 
ciated the full force of the lan- 
guage he has used. In ‘any case, 
no fault is to be found with the 
sentiment he intended to express. 
Towards the close of “ God’s 
Chosen Festival’ there are these 


two lines addressed to the Sa- 
viour :— 
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“Then hear her pray'rs from whom 
you sprung, 
Upon whose breast Thou’st fondly 
hung.” 


Without saying a word as to the 
doctrine here implied, we would 
simply call Mr. Plunkett’s atten- 
tion to the objectionable transition 
from “you” in the first line to 
“Thou” in the second, and the 
awkward abbreviation “ Thou’st.” 


Certainties of Christianity. Four 
Lectures. By J. H. Wheatley, 
Ph.D. Dublin: Hodges, Foster 
and Figgis.—The four lectures com- 
posing this pamphlet were written 
for the Sligo Young Men’s Christian 
Association ; but circumstances, we 
are told, prevented their delivery. 
They treat of Christianity and 
Science, Historical Proof of Christi- 
anity, Miracles, and the Application 
of Christianity to Human Needs. 
The second strikes us as decidedly 
the best. The writer has there a 
definite object in view, which he 
endeavours to accomplish in a sober, 
straightforward way. His argu- 
ments, if not unanswerably con- 
clusive—as is scarcely to be ex- 
pected on such a subject—must be 
allowed by all to possess consider- 
able weight. They are also clearly 
and forcibly stated. 

The other three lectures are well 
meant, and might perhaps suit an 
audience of young people, but do 
not appear to advantage in print. 
They are too colloquial, too ram- 
bling and unconnected, too jerky 
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and abrupt, short phrases of a word 
or two being made to do duty for 
complete sentences. There are not 
wanting just observations here and 
there, but they do not tend to any 
clearly defined result. A still worse 
fault is their light flippant tone, 
not .at all in harmony with the 
seriqusness of the subject. It is 
. neither good taste nor good sense 
to say of Hume the philosopher, 
“That man ought to have been 
made to stand on his own head, 
which might just have brought his 
intelligence to its natural level; 
heels up, heads down. He might 
haye been a rinker.” The writer’s 
remark on Mr. Darwin is a gross 
ae anaes —*“* With him, 
«miracle is impossible, Christianity 
a juggle, and the soul a madman’s 
faving.” Sweeping assertions of 
this sort should not be made with- 
out careful examination; and it is 
difficult to imagine -how ariy one, 
with the least pretension to science 
or ever common sense, could, after 
examining’ Mr. Darwin's works, 
consider this to be a correct de- 
scription of his teaching. Careless 
and incorrect statements are espe- 
cially to be deprecated in connec- 
tion with a subject of this nature. 


The Vendetia, and other Poems.— 
By 7. B. Peagéck, Topeka, U.S. 
—Accordi r. Peacock’s pre- 
face and critical notices at the 

_-end of this volume, his poems have 
been so favourably received in Ame- 
rica, that he has been induced to 
combine them with many others 
into a larger collection. We have 
failed to discover ahything in them 
to warrant the hepe ‘of a similar 
reception in hig country. Mr. 


Notices. 


(Mar., 1877. 


Peacock has a great deal to learn 
before he can meet the require- 
ments of English readers with any 
pretensions to education. He must 
at least be able to write prose cor- 
rectly, which is at present more 
than he can manage, if we may 
judge from his brief preface. He 
must also be able to produce some- 
thing very different from the sort 
of half-and-half compound of prose 
and poetry, neither one thing nor 
the other, which forms the staple 
of this volume. He must give us 
much better lines than this :— 


“ Th’ hot tear shed, and heave th’ 
suppressless sigh.” 


But it is in vain forhim to think 
of ever being a poet, or even a 
respectable versifier. He has neither 
the mind nor the ear, even if he had 
the requisite education. His ideas 
are as poor as his verse is lame. A 
short specimen will suffice to show 
this :— 


“LOVE. 
“ There’s love that’s like the meteor— 
Endearing while it lasts.— 
That flashes—burns—forevermore 
Dies—darkness it o’ercasts. 
Yet, like th’ sweet, fix'd star of night, 
A love far, far more dear, there 
be— 
Grand, pure, beautiful and bright! 
Glowing ever—eternally !” 


We have closely followed the 
author’s punctuation, that the full 
effect of his dashes and notes of 
interjection may be retained. In 
one sense this is certainly dashing 
verse. When we add that it is 
rather above than below the aver- 
age contents of the volume, our 
readers may judge how far what we 
have said is well-founded. 





